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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Re^jponsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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HOUSE  PASSES  The  Hew  York  Times  to-day  reports:  "A  militant  farm  bloc 

MGNiiHY-EAUQ-SF    cut  the  §round  iTom  under  the  administration  leadership  last 
"BILL  night  and  passed  the  Mci'Tar5'-~.Hangen  farm  relief  bill  in  the 

House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  214  to  178.    The  bill  in 
the  same  form  was  passed  in  the  Senate  last  Friday,  and  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  president  to-day  or  Saturday.    Belief  is  general  ainong  the 
leaders  in  Congress  that  the  President  T\dll  veto  the  measure  whatever  the  polit" 
ical  consequences,  and  explain  his  position  in  a  message  critical  of  the  EcITary- 
Haugen  plan. , . . " 


OPIITION  Oil  THE  BILL      An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  to-day  ssys:  "Discussion 
and  voting  on  the  McWary-'IIaugen  "bill  in  the  House  have  followed 
much  the  same  course  as  in  the  Senate,    Mem.bers  have  reversed 
themselves  without  a  blush.     The  farm  bloc  boastfully  asserts  that  it  has  now 
got  the  political  band-'Wagon  running,  and  that  the  necessary  rrumber  of  P.epresent- 
atives  x^ill  eagerly  climb  aboard.     Some  are  in  fear  ox  their  political  lives. 
Others  are  almost  avowedly  out  to  make  mischief.     They  wish  to  cause  trouble  to 
the  Republican  Party  arid  to  President  Coolidge.    Last  week  we  had  the  report 
that  the  Tammany  m.ambers  of  the  House  were  going  to  svving  over  in  favor  of  the 
Mcl'Jaxy-Saugen  bill,  partly  in  the  hope  of  ingratiating  them.selves  with  the 
agricultural  West  and  partly  with  the  motive  of  embarrassing  the  President . 
Whatever  the  play  of  political  intrigue  around  the  bill  may  be,^  there  can  be  only 
one  opinion  about  the  ignoble  display  in  Congress.    Representative  Garrett  of 
Tennessee,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  House,  declared  bluntly  yesterday  that 
many  members  who  are  now  supporting  the  I/iClJary-Haugen  bill  were  'submerging 
their  own  convictions.^     It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  there  is  one  man  who  can 
not  submerge  his  convictions.     That  man  happens  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    Though  we  call  him  the  Chief  Executive,  he  is  also  a  part  of 
the  law-m.al^ing  power ....  Others  may  be  guilty  of  avoidance  or  dodging,  but  it 
is  im.possible  to  imagine  a  President  of  the  United  States  consenting  to  sub- 
merge, in  so  vital  e.  matter,  his  own  st'.'ong  convictions." 

An  editorial  in  to-day's  Baltimore  Sun  says; It  has  been  perfectly 
plain  throughout  the  debate  on  the  bill  that  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  voted 
against  it  and  defeated  it  last  year  have  not  been  won  over  to  it  by  argument. 
Many  of  them  frankly  admit  that  they  are  going  along  because  'somie thing  m.ust  be 
done'  for  the  farmer.  Cloakroom  pressure,  political  pressure,  belief  that  the 
President  would  veto  it,  or  the  courts  declare  it  unconstitutional,  have  swung 
into  line  vot'^s  of  members  who  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  doubts  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  bill.    As  for  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  there  can  be  among  them  acciirate  understanding  of  so  confused  and 
intrica.te  a  piece  of  legislation  that  few  members  of  Congress  attem.pt  to  discuss 
it  intelligently. ..." 


DEPAHinv'iSUT  INPORMATICH  Senator  Nye  of  North  Dakota  yesterday  introduced  a  res- 
S0U3HT  olution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inform  the 

Senate  what,  in  his  judgment,  caused  the  reduction  in  value  of 
exports  of  food  products  and  what  the ^ department  is  doing  to  stimulate  foreign 
consumption  of  agricultural  products . (press ,  Peb.  18.) 
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Section  2 

Crop  Financing       An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Conmerce  for  Fe"bruary  17  says: 
•'Current  WashiTigton  dispatches  indicate  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  interesting  itself  in  a  direct  and  definite  v^ay  in  the 
Question  of  credit  for  grooving  next  year's  cotton  crop,  or  possihly 
crops  to  occupy  acreage  v»"^ally  devoted  to  cotton.     Tiie  subject  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  hut  not  from  Just  the  point  of  vie'^  that  seems 
to  dominate  the  activity  of  the  ar.thorities  at  Washington.     There  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  the  ordinary  credit  institu- 
tions throughout  cotton  growing  districts  Tdth  the  aid,  of  course,  of 
city  connections,  can  not  afford  the  coxton  planter  or  the  general 
farmer  in  the  eotton  Belt  all  the  credit  that  he  can  Tv-isely  use  for 
production  purposes  next  season.     One  does  not  have  to  do  much  read- 
ing between  the  lines  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  m-ain  ob- 
jectiv(?  of  investigations  now  going  forward  is  to  determine  whether 
the  farmer  needs  or  can  be  pleased  with  offers  of  special  aid  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  the  form,  of  credit.     The  general  subject  of  credit 
for  southern  crops  during  the  coming  season  is,  however,  of  substan- 
tial importance,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  acreage  devoted  to 
cotton  or  for  that  matter  to  a  good  many  other  crops  will  in  larger 
measure  than  is  currently  appreciated  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  bankers  and  others  with  surplus  money  thiniL-  ought  to  be  trusted 
to  producers  of  these  crops.     One  caution  is  to  be  expressed  in  this 
connection  in  vie -7  of  the  interest  now  being  shown  by  the  Departm.ent 
of  Agriculture,     It  is  this^    If  by  any  c^nanee  those  in  political 
power  in  7?ashington  were  to  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  by  use  of 
public  funds  for  extending  credit  to  cotcon  farm.ers  or  would-be  cotton 
farmers  this  year  political  capital  was  to  be  created,  a  situation 
might  easily  arise  that  would  remove  one  of  the  most  salutary  checks 
on  cotton  acreage  during  the  approaching  season." 

Dairy  Product         An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  February  9  says;  "The 
Advertising    evaporated  milk  industry  utilizes  less  than  4^  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  milk.     The  butter  industry  uses  nearly  38^  of  the  total  annual 
prodrLCtion.    Yet,  last  month  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  at  its 
annual  meeting,  approved  a  program  for  a  half  million  dollar  advertis- 
ing campaign  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  its  product.     This  is  several 
times  more  than  the  entire  dairy  industry  is  spending  to  tell  the 
consumers  of  the  value  of  m.ilk  and  butter  and  cheese  and  ice  cream, 
although  the  latter  branch  is  now  raising  e.  fund  for  this  purpose...." 

An  editorial  in  The  Pennsylvania  F-armer  for  February  12  says; 
'■Eastern  railroads  handled  a  grea.ter  volume  of  fruit  during  the 
shipping  season  recently  closed  than  ever  before.     In  the  marketing 
period  last  fall, — August,  September,   October  and  ITov ember,  —  the 
railroads  delivered  59,199  cars  to  Hew  York,  9,372  to  Philadelphia  a.nd 
2,774  to  Baltimore.     This  is  a  total  of  71,345  cars  of  fruit  for  the 
three  principal  markets  in  this  territory,  as  compared  with  59,113 
during  the  same  season  in  1925.  This  is  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  amount  of  fruit  reaching  these  consizaing  centers  by  rail.     On  the 
basis  of  these  figures  it  is  not  hard  to  explain  the  unsatisfactory 
prices  that  have  prevailed  this  year," 


Fruit  via 
Railroad 
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■  Lumber  Con-  Theodore  M.  Knappen  is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  article 

ditions       entitled  ''Kow  Lumber  Reconciles  Group  Cooperation  with  Subgroup  and 
Individual  Competition"  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  February  9, 
He  says  in  part;   "The  lumber  manufacturing  industry,  after  going 
through  a  period  of  bewilderment  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  it, 
and  conflicting  counsels  and  indecision  as  to  how  to  cure  the  trouble, 
vjhatever  it  was,  has  recovered  and  achieved  a  decision. ...  The  Tomber 
industry  now  enters  upon  the  curious,  and  in  a  sense  unique,  experi- 
ment of  a  vigorous  trade  extension  cam.paign  for  lumber  as  a  whole, 
superimposed  upon  at  least  half  a  dozen  competitive  regional  campaigns 
for  lujnber  species;  which,  in  turn,  are  superimposed  upon  hundreds  of 
vigorously  competitive  campaigns  for  individual  products.    Xiile  the 
lujnber  industry  has  been  bracing  itself  to  the  point  of  conducting 
a  trade  warfare  on  modern  lines,   it  has  seen  its  total  production 
sirv  from  a. maximum,  of  45,000,000,000  to  35,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  a  year,  and  per  capita  consumption  fall  from  500  to  330  feet. 
At  the  same  time  the  capacity  of  the  mills  has  enormously  increased. 
It  is  realized  that  ultimately  the  consumption  of  lumber  per  capita 
m.ust  be  permanently  smaller  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  but  the  industry 
is  determ/lned  to  fight  its  way  against  a  host  of  competing  m.aterials 
to  where  it  can  profitably  dispose  of  the  output  of  30,000,000,000  to 
40,000,000,000  feet  of  lum^ber  a  year  that  the  state  of  the  mature 
forests  and  the  capacity  of  the  mills  make  presently  desirable," 

McITary-Haugen         An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  February  17  saysj 
Bill  '••Congress  is  being  warned  that  it  will  need  to  put  the  Army  and  ITavy 

back  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  to  collect  an  equalization  fee  on 
wheat.     It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  that,  but  southern  Congressmen  who 
vote  to  tajv  cotton  to  bring  about  ^orderly  m.arketing^  Q.Te  likely  to 
hear  something  when  collection  day  comes,... The  great  dairy  interests, 
which  will  be  called  upon  pay  higher  prices  for  every  bushel  of  feed, 
will  also  be  interested  in  fixing  responsibility  for  their  plight.... 
If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  millions  cf  farmers,  taxied  against  their 
will  and  wish,  will  join  the  cotton  planters  and  demand  to  knew  of 
their  Representatives  also  'Who  asked  you  to  do  what?"" 

Oil  Production       The  production  of  oil  in  the  year  1926  is  estimated  to  have 

totalled  1,067,255,000  barrels  as  compared  with  1,065,769,000  barrels 
in  1925,     The  United  States  contributed  754,000,000  barrelc  to  this 
production  in  1926  and  763,74S,000  barrels  in  1925,  according  to 
advices  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Hew  York  from  its 
British  information  service.    From  1912  to  1919,  the  yearly  increases 
in  the  production  of  oil  were  9fo;  4/^;  7fi;  8%;  lOfr,  2=^  and  re- 
spectively.   From  1919  to  1920  came  the  amazing  increase  of  26;^,  in 
the  following  year  12fo;  in  1921  to  1922    9fo;  1922  to  1923    ISfo;  in 
the  following  year  there  was  a  small  decrease  of  0.61b  and  from  1924 
to  1925  an  increase  of  5^  while  the  increase  in  the  past  year  was 
only  0.2^,    Mexico  stands  prominently  as  easily  the  second  in  the 
list  of  oil  producing  countries  in  the  world  having  produced  in  the 
past  four  years— in  1923,     149,585,000  barrels;   in  1924,  139,497,000 
barrels;   in  1925    114,827,000  barrels  and  in  1926,     90,000,000  barrels. 
The  steady  decrease  from  over  180,000,000  barrels  in  1921  to  under 
100,000,000  barrels  in  1926  is  believed  to  be  indicative  to  some 
extent  of  the  troubled  politics  of  the  country  rather  than  of  an  ex- 
haustion of  its  oil  resources.    English  authorities  believe  that  in 
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future  a  larger  percentage  of  the  world's  supply  of  oil  is  coming  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  that  relatively 
the  production  of  these  fields  in  these  two  countries  vrill  tend  to 
decrease  rhile  the  procTiictiori  of  the  South  iiHieiican  fields  will  tend 
to  increase.     They  also  point  out  the  possibility  that  with  the  im- 
provement in  economical  methads  oil  x^^oduced  by  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  low-grade  coals  and  oil  shale  will  in  time  "be  able  to  compete 
with  crude  oil, 

Oleomargarino         An  editorial  in  The  Dair^^  Record  for  February  2  says:  ''Puring 
Legislaticr.    the  pa.st  few  weeks  a.  number  of  crearr.ery  operators  located  in 

Minnesota  and  loTra,  where  ITaticnal  Dairy  Council  campaigns  are  now 
being  carried  on,  have  written  to  us  requesting  enlightenment  as  to 
why  legislation  which  either  prohibits  the  m.anufacture  or  sale  of 
oleomai-garine  or  which  places  a  heavy  tax  upon  it  is  not  deem,ed  cad-- 
vi sable.     Their  letters  state  that,  in  discussing  the  need  of  butter 
publicity  campaigns,  patrons  often  ask  why  the  need  of  such  work 
could  not  be  minimized  if  such  legislation  were  adopted.    Most  of 
these  operators  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  legislation  is  inad- 
visable, but  desired  information  as  to  the  experience  of  the,  industry 
in  dealing  with  this  question. .There  are  objections  to  such  legis- 
lation from  a  legale  moral  and  commercial  standpoint.    From  a  legal 
point  of  view,  the  anti-oleomargarine  laws  of  this  nature  would  con- 
stitute class  legislation , for  our  courts  hold,  and  rightly  so,  that 
no  man  shall  have  the  right  to  put  a  legitimate  competitor  out  of 
business  through  legislative  action.     The  dairy  industry  knows  that 
from  an  economic  and  dietary  standpoint  butter  is  far  more  valuable 
than  margarine,  but  this  does  not  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  m-anufacture 
of  such  margarine  is  a  legitimate  enterprise,  and  the  sooner  the  dairy 
industry  ceases  to  indulge  in  pious  platitudes  and  desists  fromi  hurling 
abuse  at  any  one  who  has  the  courage  to  tell  truths  which  .are  good  for 
the  soul,  the  sooner  will  it  be  in  a  position  to  check  the  encroach--^ 
ments  of  the  so-cal.led  substitutes  effectively.     That  attempts  to 
legislate  oleom.argarine  out  of  business  constitute  class  legislation 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  where  adopted,  such  legislation  has  been 
overthrown  by  the  courts...." 

South  and  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Louisville,  Ky,,  says;  "In 

Farm  Aid     a  compendium  of  opinion  of  college  and  university  executives  on  farm 
relief,  which  it  published  February  14,  the  Courier-Journal  states 
that  the  majority  believe  that  agricultural  regeneration  in  the  South 
must  come  through  tthe  fa^m^^rs  them.selves  without  the  aid  of  legisla- 
tive artifices.     The  exroression  of  opinion  compiled  by  the  paper  as 
a  whole  urges  reox'ganization  of  the  present  credit  system,  which  is 
blamed  for  t.he  one-crop  method.    Although  cooperative  marketing  with 
its  problems  was  tha  subject  of  the  C our ier- Jour nal s  original  re- 
quest for  iiniversity  statements,  practically  all  of  the  professors 
who  in  their  replies  touched  on  guarantees  or  subsidies  viewed  any 
method  of  *price  fixing'  as  simply  inviting  overproduction.  Economi- 
cally unsound,  was  the  general  verdict....^' 

Wheat  Exports         A  Budapest  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  16  says;  "The 

reported  dumping  of  American  wheat  on  the  European  niarket  is  causing 
much  anxiety  here,  where  it  is  feared  it  will  greatly  handicap  local 
grain  ex:x:orts.     Italian  and  Czechoslovak  dealers  who  purchased  future 
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supplies  here  several  months  ago  are,   it  is  staT;ed,  already  offering 
this  Tvheat  for  resale  on  the  Budapest  market,  as  they  are  no^  able 
to  piii^chase  more  cheaply  froiii  iiiierica.    "The  papers  demand  that  the 
Goverroment  take  measures  to  help  the  Hungarian  farmers  similar  to 
the  ijnerican  farm  relief  laF.    Reports  fromi  Belgrade  indicate  that 
the  grain  situation  is  much  the  same  in  Yugoslavia.'* 


Goction  o 
Mi^HIIET  QUOTA^IC?JS 

Farm  Products         Feb,  1?;    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2,45  to  $2,85 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $1,S5  to  $2  i.c.b. 
Presque  Isle.    I\'s~  York  apples  steady,    Baldwins  ranged  $3  to  $4.25 
per  barrel  and      ode  Island  Greenings  $3.50  to  $4,75  in  city  markets. 
Eastern  StajTnans  $2  to  $3*50.    Midwestern  yellow  onions  firm  in 
Chicago  but  15;i  to  25/^  lower  elsewhere,  closing  at  $2.25  to  $3  sacked 
per  100  pounds.    Florida  pointed  tyve  cabbage  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
1  1/2  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    New  York  Danish  type  $15  to  $23 
bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $10  to  $11  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12.10  for  the  top,  beef  steers 
are  steady  to  slightly  higher,  heifers  and  co-^s  are  practically 
steady,  vealers  are  50^  lower  on  the  better  class  to  $1  lower  on  the 
cheaper  grades;  heavy  calves  are  25^  lower  on  better  grades  and 
504  higher  on  lower  classes.     Stocker  and  feeder  steers  are  steady  to 
15;^  higher  fcr  the  week.    Fat  lam.bs  are  steady  to  50-/:  higher  and 
other  classes  of  sheep  and  lambs  weak. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  526;  Chicago  51;^; 
Philadelphia  52  l/s^;  Boston  52^i^ . 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  17;     ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneap- 
olis $1.39  to  $1,46.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34.    No. 3  red  winter 
Chicago  $1.50.    No. 2  hard,  winter  Chicago  $1.40;  Kansas  City  $1.38. 
No. 3  mi±ed  corn  Chicago  70i;  Kansas  City  69'^.  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  71,!^;  Minneapolis  72;?:;  Kansas  City  72,^.  No, 3  white  oats 
Chicago  41p;  Minneapolis  44p , 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  6  points,  closing  at  13.50/  per  lb.    March  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points,  closing  at  13.79/, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  8  points, 
closing  at  13.85/ ,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  i^sgr.  Scon.) 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Feb.  17,  Feb.  IS,  Feb. 17, 1926 

Railroads                   20^Indus trials                157,97  157.41  160.05 

20  R.H. stocks                  128,47  126,71  110.76 
(ll^all  St .  J  our .  ,  Feb .  IS . ) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularlj'  in  its  economic  f^pocts.  Responsibilify,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  aooarately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  FARM  AID  BILL         Ths  Washington  Post  to-day  reportsj  "President  Coolidge 
jT-esterday  via.s  advised  by  his  Cabinet  to  veto  the  McNary-Haugen 
farm  relief  bill  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  pries-fixing 
measnre  and  economically  unsound.     The  bill,  ^-hich  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
week  and  by  the  House  Thursday  night,  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  pro-' 
tracted  session  of  the  Cabinet  yesterday.     The  President  had  asked  for  opinions 
on  'che  bill  from  Attorney  Creneral  Sargent,   Secretarj^  of  Agriculture  Jardine» 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  and  Secretary  of  Treasury  Mellon  as  experts  on  the 
constitutional  and  economic  problems  in  connection  with  the  legislation^ and  from 
Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  as  a  representative  of  the  corn  and  wheat  belts  where 
the  price  stabilization  plan  .  embodied  in  the  bill  was  conceived  and  developed. 
These  opinions  were  given  to  the  President  at  the  Cabinet  meeting.  Secretaries 
Mellon,  Jaidxne  and  Hoover  are  understood  to  have  taken  the  leading  part  in  the 
discussion.    Mr.  Mellon  contended  that  the  operation  of  the  price  boosting  plan 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  country ....  Secretary  Jardine  later  in  the 
day  told  a  farm  delegation  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  notion  of  what  action 
the  President  intends  to  take  on  the  bill.    If  it  should  become  a  law  Mr. Jardine 
will  do  his  utmost  to  administer  it  so  as  to  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at, 
he  assui'ed  the  committee.    After  the  meeting  with  his  advirsers  Mr.  Coolidge 
authorized  the  statement  that  he  had  discussed  the  McNary-PIaugen  bill  with  member 
of  his  Cabinet  and  that  when  the  measure  reaches  him  he  will  consider  it  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  considers  other  bills..,. So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the 
President  did  not  indicate  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  whether  he  contemplates  ap- 
proving or  vetoing  the  bill,..." 

R.V.Oulahan,  writing  on  the  bill  in  to-day's  New  York  Times,  maizes  the 
following  statement .While  divergent  argument  over  the  action  the  President 
will  take  7,'as  rampant  yesterday,  those  in  a  position  to  know  the  President's 
mind  are  confident  that  he  will. veto  the  measure.     The  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ent has  reason  to  believe  that  the  President's  disapproval  is  assured  already, 
although  such  a  statement  can  not  be  made  in  a  public  way  in  any  authoritative 
quarter. . . . " 


SENATE  APPROVES  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  long  fight  over  the 

RADIO  L/IEASURE    radio  control  bill  ended  yesterday  when  the  Senate  agreed  to 

the  conference  report  without  roll  call.     The  measure  now  goes 
to  the  President,  who  is  expected  to  sign  it  next  week.    At  the 
same  tim.e  it  is  understood  he  will  send  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  five  persons 
who  will  make  up  the  commission  created  by  the  act. 

The  1912  act  for  regulation  of  radio  communication,  the  joint  resolution 
of  June  5,  1920,  authorizing  operation  of  G-overrjnent-owned  radio  stations  for 
the  general  public  and  the  joint  resolution  of  December  8,  1926,  limiting  the 
time  for  which  licenses  for  radio  transmission  may  be  granted,  are  all  repealed. 
The  new  law  will  be  administered  for  one  year  by  a  Presidential  commission  of 
five, with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  acting  in  an  administrative  capacity  and 
after  that  by  the  Secretary,  except  as  to  revocation  of  licenses  and  controversif j 
matters  ?ihich  would  be  referred  to  a  permanent  commission. 


I 
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Corn  Eorer  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  February  12 

1  says:   "That  the  European  corn  borer  is  a  terrible  scourge  to  growers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  seen  the 
ravaged  fields  where  the  pest  has  wrought  ruin  to  the  crop,... Some 
growers  see  a  brighter  side  to  the  threatening  cloud.     They  suggest 
that  the  methods  of  control  may  bring  about  a  better  plan  of  produc- 
tion— a  less  wasteful  method  of  malting  use  of  this  great  American 
crop.     A  letter  from  one  Corn  Belt  farmer  illustrates  this  idea  of  a 
new  era  in  corn  growing.    He  states  that  there  is  more  feed  wasted 
in  his  county  than  is  needed  to  winter  all  the  livestock  fed  there. 
Straw  and  corn  fodder  are  scattered  all  over  the  fields  and  become 

of  no  value  after  snow  fall s. ..  .Reasoning  from,  this,  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  progress  of  this  corn  crop  enem.y  may  result  in  a  general 
clean-up  of  fields  and  a  better  use  of  this  valuable  crop.     This  is 
what  thef^e  men  mean  when  they  speak:  of  the  possibility  of  better 
methods  resulting  from  the  corn  borer  scourge...." 

2  The  Price  Current-Grain  Reporter  for  February  16  says  in  an 
editorial; -No  one  of  course  kno-^s  Just  how  much  damage  the  borer 
might  eventually  do  and  as  the  fight  is  now  on,  with  an  initial 
national  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  behind  it,  the  wise  thing  to 
do  is  for  every  man  in  the  grain  trade  as  well  as  every  farmer  to 
give  whole-hearted  cooperation  to  every  preventive  measure  put  out 
by  either  State  or  National  Governments.     Some  of  these  measures  may 
prove  burdensome  and  some  of  them  may  seem  very  unreasonable,  but 
the  pest  must  be  driven  out  of  the  country  if  that  is  possible  of 
accomplishment  and  half-way  measures  and  evasion  will  not  do. 
Splendid  buildings  are  sometimes  dynamited  to  stop  the  spread  of  a 
fire,  the  idea  being  to  render  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people,  and  the  same  princiT)l3  holds  good  in  the 
war  on  the  corn  borer." 

department  The  Washington  Post  of  February  18  reports  that  the  Fine  Arts 

Building      Commission,  in  conference  with  Louis  Simon,  chief  of  the  office  of 
Plans  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  and  John  H.  Rankin,  Philadel- 

phia architect,  relative  to  completion  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  building,  planned  for  the  south  side  of 
the  main  building  on  the  south.,  side  of  the  Mall  between  Twelfth  and 
Fourteenth  Streets^  ,  learned  that  $2,000,000  made  available  by  recent 
public  building  legislation  was  not  sufficient  for  a  building  with 
dome  of  cupola  type.     The  report  says;   "Although  the  com.mission  has 
always  favored  com.pletion  of  this  part  of  the  building  by  an  approved 
plan  providing  for  a  dome,  the  architect's  findings  prevent  this.  On 
inspecting  further  studies  providing  for  a  building  harmonious  'ylth. 
the  two  existing  wings  and  surmounted  with  a  ^crown  mass'  or  rectangu- 
lar cap  and  skylight  such  as  that  of  the  Lincoln  memorial,  commis- 
sioners were  agreeable  to  the  modification,  feeling  it  will  carry  out 
the  domie  idea.  The  arrangement  still  makes  possible  a  display  of 
plants  planned  in  connection  "''ith  the  original  idea." 

Farm  Tractors         An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Constantinople  February  18 
in  Turkey    states  that  to  encourage  the  developm.ent  of  scientific  farming,  the 
Turkish  Government  has  agreed  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
every  tractor  bought  by  Anatolian  farniers.     Tlie  Government  will  also 
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pay  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tractors  already  bought  "by  farmers 
on  the  instalLr^ent  plan  and  not  yet  paid  in  full.     The  report  says 
the  use  of  machinery  is  considered  essential  to  counteract  the 
paucity  of  man  power  in  Anatolia.    Due  to  the  sparsity  of  the  popu- 
lation, about  one-fifth  of  Turkey I's  arable  land  is  at  present  being 
worked. 

Firestone  on  In  a  press  interview;!'  in  vYashington  February  17  on  his  Liberian 

Rubber         rubber  venture,  Harvey  Firestone  expressed  the  belief  that  England's 
rubber  monopoly  ??ould  be  broken  within  10  years.    Ee  declared  already 
he  has  10,000  acres  in  Liberia  cleared,  5,000  planted  and  2,000  pro- 
ducing.   He  said  100,000  pounds  of  rubber  are  shipped  from  the  con- 
cession each  month  to  Akron,  at  a  gro.^s  cost  of  14  cents  a  pound. 
Rubber  is  bringing  38  cents  on  the  open  market,     A  similar  project 
would  be  carried  forward  in  the  Philippines,  he  said,  were  it  not 
for  their  land  law  restricting  concessions  to  2,500  acres.    He  de- 
clared if  this  condition  were  remedied  he  would  establish  rubber 
plantations  in  the  islands, 

Grain  Rate  The  press  February  18  reports  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Cut  Commission,  with  three  m.embers  dissenting,  decided  February  17  that 

the  proposed  reduced  proportional  joint  rates  from  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth,  Minn*,  and  points  grouped  therewith,  applicable  over  the 
Minneapolis  &  St. Louis  and  the  Minneapolis,  St .Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Railroads  and  their  eastern  rail  connections  to  points  in 
trunk  line  and  New  England  territories,  on  grain  and  grain  products, 
in  carloads,  originating  in  Montana,  North  Da^kota,   South  Dakota  and 
northwestern  Minnesota,  were  not  justified  and  ordered  them  canceled* 
The  reduction  sought  amounted  to  about  6  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
commission  stated  that  the  proposal  represented  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  applicants  to  secure  some  of  the  traffic  now  m.oving  from 
the  affected  territory  over  rail,  lake-rail  routes,  through  Duluth 
and  Buffalo,  N.Y,    The  present  all-rail  rate  on  wheat  from  Minneapolis 
and  Duluth  to  New  York  is  43  cents,  made  up  of  13  cents  to  Peoria  . 
and  30  cents  beyond,  while  the  proposed  rate  would  be  37  cents.  The 
opposition  to  the  proposal  came  from  grain  and  milling  interests  of 
Duluth,  from  Missouri  River  cities,  from  St .Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Buffalo;  from  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  V^ashington, 
Idaho;  from  the  central  and  truck-line  territories;  from  the  State 
commissions  of  several  of  the  States  mentioned  and  from  the  carriers 
of  the  eastern  group.     The  commission  held  that  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed rates  would  lead  directly  to  a  disruption  of  the  grain  rate 
structure,  have  marked  effects  on  marketing  and  distribution  and  of 
necessity  impair  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  and  their  ability  to 
render  satisfactory  service. 

McNary-Haugen         An  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February  18  says; 

Bill  "....Most  reasonable  farmers  and  farm  advocates  say  that  they  do  not 

like  the  farm  relief  bill  and  that  they  think  it  is  carelessly 
drafted  in  a  way  that  is  practically  impossible  of  application  even 
if  'constitutional,'  which  is  open  to  the  gravest  of  doubts.  Those 
who  have  fought  hardest  for  the  bank  bill  say  that  there  are  a  good 
many  provisions  in  it  that  they  could  have  wished  to  see  omitted,  and 
to  which  they  have  been  persistently  opposed.     Their  yielding  on 
these  points  has  been  due  to  a  desire  to  get  certain  provisions 
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enacted  into  lav;.     7Jhether  the  game  has  "been  worth  the  candle  from 
their  standpoint  they  can  "best  judge.     UlDriat  is  certain  is  that  in 
both  measures,  as  is  freely  admitted  on  all  sides  both  by  partisans 
and  opponents,  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation  has  heen  sent  to  the 
statute  books 

Prices  A  slight  decline  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in 

January  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month  is  shown  by  information 
collected  in  representative  markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.     The  bureau^ s  weighted  index 
number,  which  includes  404  comjuodities  or  price  series,  registered 
146.9  for  January  compared  with  147,2  for  December,  a  decline  of 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent.    Compa^'ed  with  January,  1926,  with  an 
index  num.ber  of  156.0,  there  was  a  decrease  of  more  than  5-3/4  per 
cent.     In  all  groups  of  commodities  included  in  the  comparison,  ex- 
cept farm  products  and  miscellaneous  commodities,  there  were  de- 
creases in  the  price  level  from  December  to  January,  ranging  from 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  in  the  case  of  clothing  materials  to 
4'»3/4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  chemicals  and  drugs.    Farm  products, 
owing  chiefly  to  small  increases  in  cattle,  hogs,   sheep,  and  poultry, 
also  cotton,  hides,  and  potatoes,   showed  a  general  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 1-3/4  per  cent  over  prices  in  December,  1926.  practical- 
ly no  change  in  the  general  price  level  was  shown  for  the  group 
designated  as  miscellaneous.     Of  the  404  commodities  or  price  series 
for  which  comparable  information  for  December  and  January  was  col- 
lected, increases  were  shown  in  97  instances  and  decreases  in  153 
instances.    In  154  instances  no  change  in  price  was  reported. 

Production  An  editorial  in  The  Southern  Agriculturist  for  February  1  says; 

Regulation  "Farm.ers'  m.arketing  organizations  have  experimented  somewhat  with 

crop  holding.     Some  of  them  have  worked  at  increasing  the  demand  for 
their  products.    Practically  none  has  yet  been  in  position  to  have 
much  to  say  about  the  regulation  of  production.    Yet  the  ability  to 
prevent  overproduction  is  one  of  the  goals  toward  which  all  large 
cooperative  marketing  associations  will  have  to  strive.     It  will  not 
be  an  easy  goal  for  any  of  them  to  reach;  but  it  is  not  an  ira.possible 
goal.    Unless  it  can  be  at  least  approached,  most  cooperatives  must 
be  prepared  to  sell  their  commodities  just  about  as  those  commoditi^es 
are  produced  and  must  give  up  the  hopes  so  many  of  them  have  had  of 
being  able  measurably  to  stabilize  prices  from  year  to  year.  With 
perishable  products  the  attempt  to  maintain  prices  must  be  devoted 
largely  to  the  increase  of  demand.    Holding,  except  in  an  indirect  way, 
is  usually  im.possible . . .  .  Simiming  up,  some  regulation  of  production  is 
essential  to  anything  like  stabilization  of  prices  from  year  to  year. 
Overproduction  of  any  commiOdity  can  be  kept  from  unduly  hreaking  the 
price  of  that  commodity  only  by  holding  the  excess  production  off  the 
market;  and  holding  can  be  effective,   or  even  safe,  only  when  there 
is  possibility  of  so  reducing  future  supply  as  to  absorb  that  excess. 
The  road  to  effective  regulation  of  production  efforts  may  be  a  long 
and  hard  road  to  travel;  but  it  ib  a  road  on  which  organized  agri- 
culture must  set  out.    Effective  disposal  of  an  excess  supply  of  any 
farm  product  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  achieve;  it  calls  for  something 
much  more  fundamental  than  the  mere  Haking  of  the  surplus  off  the 
market,^  for  a  few  weeks  or  months." 


Section 
MAE1<:ET  qUOTATI  ONS 

Farm  Products         Feb.  18;    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.40  to 

$2.85  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets:  bulk  stock  $1.90  to  $1,95 
f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    New  York  Rhode  Islsnd  Greening  apples  $3.50 
to  $4h75  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  $3.85  to  $4  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Baldwins  $3  to  $3»50  in  the  East.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1 
to  $2  per  1  1/2  bushel  hamper.    Texas  domestic  mostly  $2  to  $2.50 
per  barrel  crate, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12,25  for  the  top;  beef  steers 
range  from  steady  to  25;!^  higher,  heifers  and  covs  practically  un- 
changed.   Vealers  range  from  50^  lo7.^er  on  the  high  end  of  the  range 
to  $1  lower  on  the  low  end;  heavy  calves  lost  25p  on  the  better 
grades  but  gained  50^  on  the  lower  classes.     Stocker  and  feeder 
steers  are  steady  to  15^  higher.    Fat  lambs  and  yearling  -^ethers 
gained  75p  tv^iile  fat  ewes  and  feeding  lam.bs  remained  steady  with  a 
week  ago , 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    ITew  York  52  l/4j^; 
Chicago  52p;  Philadelphia  530;  Boston  b2'j^ , 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  18:    ITo.l  dark  northern 
Minneapolis  $1,40  to  $1.47,    lIo,2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,34.    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  710;  Minneapolis  71;^;  Ko.3  white  oats  Chicago 
44/ j  Minneapolis  44^. 

Aver^.ge  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  3  points,  closing  at  13,53s^  per  lb.    March  future 
contracts  on  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10  points,  clos- 
ing at  13.89)^  and  on  the  ITe-"  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced 
3  points,  closing  at  13.895^.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Industrials  and      Average  closing  price       Feb.  IS, 
Railroads  20  Industrials  158.56 

20  R.R.   stocks  129.16 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  19.) 


Feb.  17,      Feb.  18,  1926 

157,97  161,09 
128.47  110.50 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  ot  Agricuitarc  for  the  purpose  of  pres^atinsi  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
'-fleeted  in  the  pr^  oa  naattera  affecting  a^-ictjltwe,  particsilarly  in  its  eeonsmic  aspects.  RrspcnsibiMty.  spin-ova! 
or  disapproval,  for  >-iews  and  opioiojis  q looted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tho  Intent  to  retlect  accmately  the 
news  of  importance- 
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TE2  Piff^sl  BLOC  AND         The  Ks^  York  Times  of  Feoruary  20  says:  "The  aftemath  of 
TEJ:  rP^SirSKT    the  pass-xgG  of  the  LIcITary-Ha^jgeii  Jprni  Relief  hill,  ?rhir:h  Tras 
placed  "before  president  Coolidge  Feoruary  19  for  his  action,- 
promises  to  develcp  an  intense  factional  fight  in  the  Republican 
Party,  according  to  the  farm  bloc  leaders,  7;hc  ezpect  Presidential  disapproval 
of  the  bill  and  are  preparing  for  retaliatory  acts  against  the  conservative' 
faction  in  the  party  and  its  prc"i:ao].e  candidate  for  the  Presidency,    'ffnile  offi- 
cials of  the  Acerican  Jarm  Bureau  Federation  v/ere  urgir^  president  Coolidge 
February  19  to  sign  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  the  fam  bloc  in  Congress  and  the 
national  representatives  of  other  farm  associations  were  reported  preparing  for 
a  political  vrarfare  that  aay  begin  very  seen  


EOUSE  ArPRGVBS  The  House  February- 19  nassed  '^ithout  a  record  vote  a  bill 

AIlBGSEIul.1  BILL  providing  for  the  establishjnent  at  Washington  of  a  national  ar- 
boretijn*     It  no?:  goes  back  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence  in 
Mouse  ar^endment s .     The  ir.easure  authorizes  the  use  of  property  no^ 
07n:ied  by  the  Govern-ent  and  adjacent  property  to  be  avCquired  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $300,000  along  the  Anacostia  P.jver  north  of  the  Eenning  Bridge  for  research 
and  education  in  tree  ar.d  plant  culture.     It  is  to  be  administered  b;/  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  it  is  to  be  acu^inistered  separately  from  the  hcrti- 
cult-'jral  agencies  norr  maintained  by  the  department  ,  (Press,  Feb,  20.  ) 


TH3  m^^I^  Secretary  Jardine  Tould  investigate  the  feasibility  of 

ASKE'D  ABOUT  FA?i>l  G-ovemment  insurance  to  farmers  against  drought  and  storm, 
liTSLTlAl'ICS  under  a  resolution  offered  Pebruary  13  by  Senator  Bruce  of 

Maryland,  according  to  the  press  of  February  19. 


TES  RADIO  BILL  Declaring  that  the  nev  radio  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 

Friday  and  now  awaiting  President  Coolidge 's  signature  is  not 
perfect  and  may  need  axr.eniment  as  ne^  problems  arise,  Senator 
Dill,  of  the  Sta.te  of  Trashingtcn,  coauthor  of  the  bill  February  19  said  that' 
i"s  provisions  would  enable  the  ne^  national  radio  commission  to  end  the  chaos  of 
the  air  and  at  the  seme  tim^e  guarantee  listen-jrs  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
good  radio  service,     "The  1,'agna  Charta  of  the  radio  listeners  in  the  n£-?r  bill 
just  passed  by  Ccr-gress.*'  said  Senator  Dill,  ^is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions 
vrhich  make  public  service  the  basis  for  granting,  refusing  and  rs^rcking  of  radio 
broadcasting  licenses  and  the  further  prevision  directing  that  licenses  shall 
be  so  distributed  as  to  give  each  comrmimity  fair,  efficient  and  equitable  radio 
service.     Since  no  license  can  be  issued  for  more  than  three  years,  and  any 
license  may  be  revoked  whenever  tr.e  licensefc  violates  the  termis  of  the  license 
or  is  g^ailty  of  practices  that  ^rould  justify  the  commission  in  rsfusir^  a  license, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  7re  have  full^-^  crotected  the  public  interests,...'''  (Press, 
r-:b.  20.) 
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Cattle  Exports       The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  February  says:  "Dr.  H.E.Torgersen, 
to  South      Director  of  the  Dairy  products  Laboratory  of  San  Francisco,  reveals 
America       the  interesting  inforniation  that  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Merica  is 

stocking  the  farms  of  Colombia,  South  America,  with  dairy  cattle  

These  cattle  will  cost  close  on  to  $500  per  head  on  arrival  at  their 
destination.     It  is  a  six-weeks'  journey, — first  by  train  to  New 
Orleans,  then  boat  to  Colombia,  then  another  boat  up  the  river  and 
railroad  again,  over  the  falls  into  the  plantation,  which  Is  at  an 
elevation  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet  " 

Cotton  Harvest-      An  .editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  18  says: 
ing  Methods    "A  new  harvesting  method  looms  into  prominence  in  the  cotton  world. 
Arising  from  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  the  seiii-arid 
regions  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  this  method  consists  of  the  use  of  a 
sled  made  of  runners  fitted  with  fingers  of  steel  or  wood  into  which 
the  stalks  of  the  cotton  plants  slide  and  are  stripped  of  the  burs. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  new  method  may  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  amount  and  distribution  of  cotton  acreage  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.... A  link  has  always  been  missing  in 
the  chain  of  inventions  that  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  beginning  with  Hargreaves' 
spinning  jenny  in  1764,  followed  by  the  other  familiar  inventions 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  in  the  past  five  years  by  new 
machinery  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  by  two  and  four-row  tillage  ma- 
chines and  planters.    The  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  inventions — a 
machine  to  do  away  with  hand  picking — has  alwaj's  acted  as  a  brake  on 
expansion  of  the  cotton  industry,  swift  as  that  expansion  has  been. 
In  all  the  development  of  over  a  century  and  a  half,  and  for  thousands 
of  years  before,  cotton  has  been  gathered  by  hand  piekers,  lAho  go 
over  the  fields  time  after  time  to  take  the  cotton  off  as  it  gradually 
matures  into  the  bottom,  middle  and  top  crops.    In  the  United  States, 
the  scarcity  of  labor  and  its  immobility  have  always  slowed  up  the 
movement  westward  of  cotton  growing  into  virgin  soil.    There  are  at 
least  15,000,000  acres  of  this  land  left  in  west  and  northwest  Texas 
that  could  be  planted  to  cotton  of  a  growth  suitable  for  ^sledding, ^ 
A  combination  of  this  method  of  harvesting  with  labor-saving  machinery 
for  tilling  and  planting,  and  the  new  machinery  for  cleaning  cotton 
should  make  the  expansion  rapid  of  cotton  growing  into  this  new, 
cheap  land.     These  developments  in  cotton  production  will  bear  watch- 
ing by  those  who  are  concerned  with  anticipating  major  price  trends 
during  the  next  few  years." 

j    Cotton  Util-  An  editorial  in  The  Millers  Review  for  February  says;  "Steadily 

!    ization       forward  goes  the  trade  movement  to  increase  in  general  the  uses  of 
cotton  and,  in  particular,  to  substitute  it  for  burlap.    Not  only 
in  the  South  but  throughout  the  United  States  the  idea  of  giving 
preference  to  a  native  product  than  its  foreign  challenger  appeals 
to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  buyers ....  Touching  one  of  the  textile 
phases  of  the  'Use  More  Cotton'  campaign,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:   'A.  s:tudy  is  being  made  to  determine  the  best  standards 
of  cloths  to  use  to  meet  com.petition  of  specific  constructions  of 
burlap  for  given  uses.     Sales  of  osnaburgs  have  increased  four  hundred 
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thousand  j'-ards  weekly  over  those  of  recent  years  due  to  the  larger 
use  of  standard  constructions  in  place  of  burlaps  and  the  substitu- 
tion has  only  just  begun.    Mills  are  beginning  to  use  more  cloth 
bagging  in  place  of  burlap  for  V7rapping  bales  of  cloth.    Bag  manu- 
facturers are  continuing  experiments  with  various  cloths  of  coarse 
yarns  to  replace  burlap.    It  is  proposed  to  make  more  cloths  of 
heavy  cotton  yarns  to  be  used  exclusively  for  bag  purposes  and  to 
determine  the  best  constructions  to  establish.'     ^^Thile  the  mills  can 
do  much  and  are  heartily  to  be  comm.ended  for  what  they  are  under^' 
taking,   the  ultimate  factor  in  the  success  of  such  efforts  is  the 
consumer.    7?hen  the  rar-k  and  file  of  buyers  make  kno^^n  their  pref«* 
erence  for  cotton  in  place  of  jute  for  such  purposes  as  both  common-^ 
ly  serve,  then  will  the  results  become  highly  and  permanently  im-- 
portantJ- 

Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  sho-jvs  for  January  15,1927, 
a  decrease  of  one  v^ul  i."  half  per  cent  since  December  15,  1926,  a 
decrease  of  three  per  cent  since  January  15,  1926;  and  an  increase 
of  a  little  more  than  sixty-two  per  cent  since  January  15,  1913,  The 
index  ni:imber  (1915  -  100.0)  was  154,3  in  January,   1926;   151,8  in 
December,  1926;   and  159,3  in  January,  1927.    During  the  mionth  from 
December  15,  1925  to  January  15,  1927,     21  articles  on  which  monthly 
prices  were  secured  decreased  as  follows:  Strictly  fresh  eggs,  14 
per  cent;  oranges,  5  per  cent;   storage  eggs,  4  per  cent;  pork  chops, 
butter,   oleomargarine,  lard  and  rice,  2  per  cent;  bacon,  ham,  leg 
of  lamb,  canned  red  salm.on,  fresh  milk,  navy  beans,  canned  corn, 
canned  peas,  coffee,  prunes  and  bananas,  1  per  cent;  and  vegetable 
lard  substitute  and  macaroni,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
Ten  articles  increased;  Cabbage,  12  per  cent;  onions,  10  per  cent; 
hens  and  granulated  sugar,  3  per  cent;  plate  beef,  cheese  and  tea, 
1  per  cent;  and  sirloin  steak,  rib  roast  and  wheat  cereal,  less  than 
five-=tenths  of  1  per  cent.    The  following  twelve  articles  showed  no 
change!    Round  steak,  chuck  roast,  evaporated  milk,  bread,  flour, 
cornmeal,  rolled  oa.ts,  corn  flaices,  potatoes,  baked  beans,  canned 
tomatoes  and  raisins. 


Horses  Displace      An  Associated  Press  dispatch  February  19  from  London  says: 
Motors  in    ^'Taxation  is  putting  the  lowly  horse  back  into  style  in  London,  dis^- 
London         placing  the  automobile.    One  firm  now  has  sixty  more  horses  than 
before  the  war,  and  is  still  displacing  m.echanical  vehicles  with 
horses  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity.    A  good  Wanner^  now  can  be 
bought  for  40  pounds,  and  will  do  comfortably  anything  up  to  150 
miles  per  week.    A  single  horse  can  be  kept  nowadays  f or  L  pound  to 
25  shillings  a  week,  and  in  a  big  stable  this  can  be  reduced  to 
15  shillings.    7/ith  care,  a  horse  doing  ordinary  work  should  serve 
for  fifteen  years.    Horses  ha^ve  been  found  more  economical  than 
motor  vehicles." 

Packers'  Direct      An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  February  18  says; 

Buying         The  question  before  the  livestock  producers  of  the  Corn  Belt  is  nut 
whether  such  a  condition  is  desirable,    '^e  all  admit  we  would  like 
to  have  a  different  situation.     The  only  question  is;  How  can  the 
meaace  of  direct  buying  be  met?     Cur  view  has  been  that  only  by 
playing  the  packers'  own  game  could  the  farmers  hope  to  offset  this 
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attack.    The  establishment  of  cooperative"  concentration  points  closely 
tied  up  with  the  terminal  marketing  agencies  and  with  the  local  co- 
operptives,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  neutralizing  the  effects  of 
direct  buying  by  packers,  and  would  also  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
Vastly  more  effective  program  of  cooperative  selling  than  we  now 
have.    We  believe  that  the  federation  of  local  shipping  associations 
into  a  county  federation,  and  the  grouping  of  county  federations 
into  an  organi^-etion  ready  to  get  behind  a  cooperative  concentration 
point,  furnish  the  way  i:o  handle  this  situation.    The  terminal  com- 
mission firms  ought  in  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
est of  livestock  producers  in  general,   to  help  as  much  as  they  can 
on  the  rorking  out  of  this  progr ?jn. , . .  " 

Ukraine  to  Walter  Duranty,  writing  from  Moscow  to  the  press  of  February 

Open  Farm-  15  .says:  "An  interesting  educational  experiment  has  just  been 
ing  Col-      launched  '^ith  the  signing  of  an  agreement  between  Dr.  Charles  Kuntz, 
lege  who  is  said  here  to  represent  the  Am-erican  Polytechnic  University  of 

California,  and  the  education  department  of  the  U'krainian  G-overnment. 
The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  m.asses  by  providing  university  education  without  cost 
to  students  or  State.    The  project  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
a  combined  agricultural  college  and  modern  farm  to  be  worked  by  the 
students  so  tha,t  their  education  will  make  the  farm  profitable  and 
the  profits  from  the  farm  will  pay  for  their  education. " 


Section  3 

Departm.ent  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Millers  Review  for  February  says:  "A 

recent  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  change  the  present 
method  of  grading  garlicky  wheat  has  brought  forth  a  vigorous  protest 
from  the  Soft  Wheat  Millers'  Association,  which  states  that  its 
members  have  purchased  v^heat  for  many  years  on  the  basis  cf  the 
present  grades  and  have  found  them  to  be  satisfactory.  /Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  is  published  a  n"umber  of  reasons  why  the  Soft  v*heat  ■ 
Millers'  Association  considers  the  proposed  change  to  be  detrimental. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed change  is  that  soft  wheat  millers  are  mailing  a  concerted  effort 
to  get  farmers  to  adopt  methods  for  the  elimination  of  garlic,  and 
the  farmers  will  not  cooperate  unless  there  is  a  penalty  on  garlicky 
wheat.     It  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  proposed  change  is  adopted,  the 
farmers  who  raise  good  wheat  would  not  be  rewarded  and  the  farmers  who 
do  not  r?ise  good  wheat  would  not  be  penalised.  Also,  that  a  change 
in  the  grade  would  mean  the  virtual  elimination  of  wheat  production 
from  southern  Illinois  eastward  end  sor.thv;ard  and  that  with  wheat 
production  in  this  country  rapidly  approaching  a  domestic  basis,  it 
is  vital  that  our  wheat-producing  areas  be  maintained  in  the  interest 
of  public  welfare.     It  is  suggested  that  a  conmittee  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  f.iA  that  a  visit  be  made  to  a  mill  grind- 
ing garlicky  wheat.    Tiie  case  of  tiie  oppor,ition  to  the  petition,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  cited,  is  well  shammed  up  in  the  statement 
that   'if  such  a  committee  will  note  the  smell,   the  extra  J.abor,  the 
delay  in  operating  due  to  necessary  stops  to  wash  the  rolls,  there 
would  be  no  question  about  a  discount  being  necessary  on  ggrlicky 
wheat . ^" 
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Section  4 
l^JfiZET  :^i;CTATI0II3 

ram  Frodiicts         For  the  week  ended  Feb,  193      Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago: 
Top  price  oi  hogs  $12.25  is  lb/-  higher  than  yesterday top. 
Compared  vrith  a  ?7eek  ago  weighty  steers  are  25?^  higher,  yearlings 
and  light  Tveights  25^  lo77erj  heifers  ere  ahout.  steady  and  cows  strong. 
Stacker  and  feeder  steers  are  strong  to  lo^;  higher.    Fat  lamhs  50 
to  75,6  higher,  yearling  wethers  DOfi  up  and  fat  eTves  and  feeding  lamhs 
ahoiit  steady?"  ';^ith  a  vreek  ago.    IT3?^  York '?v^hole sale  fresh  meat  market, 
776 stern  dressedj  good  grade  meats,   steady  on  steer  heef  and  nutton, 
steady  to  $1  higher  on  veal  and  leiao,  So  higher  on  light  pork  loins 
and  $1  lower  on  hca.vy  loins,  compared  with  a  week  ago» 

'The  prexrailing  r.ndercu.rrent  of  the  potato  market  is  slightly 
"weaker,  though  actual  declines  in  price    were  fev?.    Maine  sacked 
G-reen  Mountains  ranged  $2c50-$2,35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities 
and  hulk  stock  sold  at  $li90  f.>Orb.  Fresq.ue    Isle,    Apples  fairly 
steedy.    Hevr  York  BaldTrins  $-3-$3.75  in  eastern  markets;  cold  storage 
stock  $3.65-$3.75  f.Och,  Rochester,    ::Te~  York  Fhods  Island  Greenings 
$5.50-$4.75  in  the  large  cities,    Caohage  irregular,  $10-$11  f.o.o. 
Rochester.    Midvjestern  yellcu  onions  fir-  in  Chicago  at  $2*75'-$5 
sacked  per  100  pounds  but  10p-^50p  loiver  in  other  consuming  centers. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  1  point  during  the  reek,  closing  at  13,46,i  per  lb. 
March  future  contracts  on  the  ITst-  York  Cotton  Excharige  were  unchanged 
at  13.78.y,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans  Cob  ton  llxchange  they  declined  8 
points,  closing  at  13.??s, 

H.a3.^  msrkets  generally  Q^aiet,     Central  western  markets  firzier. 
Eastern  markets  dull  ejid  ^^;eak,     Timcthy  draggy  but  fair  shipping 
inquiry.    Kansas  City  made  lew  sales  to  Florioa,    Alfalfa  weaker 
with  excess  s\:pply  of  medium  to  lower  g:cad-2s.    Top  grades  very  leafy 
in  active  demand  but  supplies  acarce.    Prairie  barely  steady.  Receipts 
moderate,  demand  dull  except  top  grades  very  good  colore 

Feedmarket  barely  steady  past  few  days,     7/heatfeeds  quiet  in 
all  majrkets  at  practically  unchanged  prices ,    Hominy  market  dull. 
Linseed  meal  slightly  easier.     Cottonseed  meal  and  gluten  feed  steady 
to  dull. 

Butter  markets  during  the  week  ending  Feb.  19  were  quite  firm^ 
and  prices  advanced  about  2p >    Production  is  reported  as  increasing 
som.ewhat  slightly.     A  shipment  of  about  IGsCOO  boxes  of  ITew  Zealand 
butter  received  during  the  week  failed  to  materially  affect  the  situa- 
tion. 

Cheese  m^arkets  were  quiet  and  weak  and  the  prices  established 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Pl^/miouth,   Wisconsin  cheese  boetrds  of  Feb.  18 
were  about  3/4^  lower  theji  for  the  previcus  week,    production  is  re- 
ported as  increasing  bat  not  equal  to  a  year  ago,  (Prepared  by  Bu, 
of  i^^r .  Fcon.  ) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Feb,  19,      Feb.  18,      Feb.  19,  1926 
Railroads  20  Industrials^  15S-71         158^53  130 » 92 

20  R.R.  stocks  128:47         129.16  111.20 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  21.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opiaion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  apiculture,  particularly  in  its  ecoaomic  aspects.  Kespcnsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  vie-tvs  and  oplaions  quoted  is  expressly  disciaimed.  Tbe  inteat  is  to  reflect  accurately  tke 
news  of  importance. 
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ARBOEETUM  BILL  The  press  of  Febriiary  22  reports  that  the  Senate  February 

CONFERENCE  21  asked  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  bill  to  establish 
ASKED  a  national  arboretum  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash*-, 

ington,  which  has  passed  both  branches  of  Congress,  but  in  which 
there  are  certain  amendments  to  be  agreed  to.    The  conference 
was  requested  by  Senator  McNary  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Senate  agriculture 
committee,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  conferees,  together  with  Senators  Norris 
of  Nebraska  and  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    It  is  understood  the  conference  will 
be  held  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  House  appoints  its  managers,  so  that  no 
time  will  be  lost  in  reporting  back  the  findings  of  the  conferees  on  the  amend- 
ments.   Indications  are  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  discuss 
the  House  amendment  limiting  the  purchase  price  of  land  for  the  arboretum  to  25 
per  cent  above  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  report  says; "Now  that  the  national  arboretum  bill  has  reached  confer- 
encse  stage,  there  is  increasing  sentiment  among  members  of  the  House  not  only  to 
develop  a  great  arboretum  that  will  eventually  eclipse  any  such  scientific  insti- 
tution in  any  other  country,  but  to  utilize  it  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
National  Capital.    Representative  Boylan  of  New  York  enthusiastically  suggested 
to  his  colleagues  in  a  speech  in  the  House  that  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  should  be  taken  as  a  site  for  the  national  arboretum,  and  he  emphasized 
how  a  beautiful  approach  to  the  Capital  City  from  the  East  can  be  made  where  now 
it  is  a  stretch  of  undeveloped  cheap  land...,*' 


THE  SEID  BILL  'She  House  February  21  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 

appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  feed  and  seed 
grain  to  be  supplied  farmers  in  crop  failure  areas,  according 

to  the  press  of  February  22. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  A  permanent  and  adequate  American  merchant  marine,  by 

BILL  Government  ownership  and  operation  if  necessary,  is  planned  in 

the  Jones  bill  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  yesterday 
by  the  Senate  commerce  committee.    The  bill  directs  that  the 
Shipping  Board  not  sell  any  vessel  or  line  of  vessels  now  owned  by  the  Government 
'♦when  in  its  judgment  the  building  up  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  can  be  best  served  by  continued  ownership  of  such  ves«Si  or  such  line  by 
the  United  States."  (Press.  Feb.  22.) 


HOUSE  PASSES  The  House  February  21  passed  the  Lehlbach  bill  extending 

RETIREMENT  BILL    the  time  in  which  departmental  heads  may  certify  that  a  Govern- 
ment employee,  reaching  the  retirement  age,  is  efficient  for  an 
additional  two  years'  service.  (Press,  Feb.  22.) 


BOULDER  CANYON  DAM  After  a  filibuster  against  the  Boulder  Canyon  dam  bill  last 
BILL  night,  the  Senate  at  1.30  o'clock  this  morning  was  without  a  quo- 

rum, according  to  the  press  to-day. 
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Automobile  January  automobile  production  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 

Production     234,loiD  vehicles,  as  compared  with  302,741  in  January  last  year, 
the  Gommerce  Department  reported  February  20,  listing  production  as' 
196,973  passenger  cars  and  37,157  tinicks  and  commercial  vehicles.  Al- 
though the  1927  production  has  so  far  been  below  1926  totals,  the 
January  production  was  well  above  that  of  December,  in  which  month 
137,361  passenger  cars  and  28,461  trucks  and  commercial  vehicles  were 
turned  out . 

Farm  Account-         An  editorial  in  Tlie  Breeder's  Gazette  for  February  10  says:"... 

ing  Even  to-day,  when  farming  is  more  obviously  a  business  of  facts  and 

figures  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  comparatively  few  men  engaged 
in  it  keep  systematic  farm  account s ....  In  the  absence  of  exact  records, 
kept  by  at  least  a  majority  of  farmers,  it  is  not  difficult  for  any 
one,  with  a  gift  for  public  speaking,,  to  prove  what  may  or  may  riot  be 
true  of  farming.    For  instance,  the  buying  power  of  farmers  last  year, 
as  indicated  by  the  record  of  certain  concerns  that  sell  to  farmers, 
was  far  greater  than  it  could  have  been  if  they  were  as  hard  up  as 
they  were  represented  to  be  by  some  speakers  and  writers.    If  most 
farmers  possessed  at  the  end  of  each  year  full  and  accurate  accounts 
of  their  business,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  grossly  to  mis- 
represent 'the  agricultural  situation,'  whether  he  desired  to  make  it 
rosy  or  black.    Conscientious  public  officials  in  many  places  do  not 
know  whose  figures  or  what  facts  concerning  agriculture's  economic 
status  to  accept  as  true  a.t  present.    It  may  be  brighter,  blacker  or 
more  elaborately  spotted  than  it  is  painted.    Every  one  knows,  however, 
that  it  could,  should  and  will  be  much  brighter  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years...." 

Farm  Equipment       I .W.Dickerson,  writing  on  the  progress  of  farm  machinery  and 
Progress     equipment  in  The  Nebraska  Parmer  for  February  19,  says:  "One  of  the 
most  noticeable  developments  of  the  past  year  is  the  more  general 
realization  of  the  importance  which  larger  power  units  and  power 
equipm.ent  have  in  solving  the  farmer's  problem  of  cheaper  production. 
Agricultural  engineers  have  made  this  one  of  the  chief  phases  of  their 
work,  and  m.any  of  the  agricultural  economists  are  beginning  to  fall 
in  line.    The  horse  people  have  helped  the  cause  by  putting  on  a 
great  many  large  team  demons  tractions  all  over  the  country,  showing 
how  one  man/may  operate  six,  eight,  or  even  twelve  horses  to  many  of 
the  farm,  implements.    Farmers  have  shown  their  belief  in  increased 
farm  power  by  more  liberal  buying  of  both  tractors  and  larger  field 
mxachinery.    In  fact  1926  was  probably  the  greatest  year  of  the  tractor 
industry." 

Forest  Soil  An  Ithaca  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  20  states  that  a 

Study  Fund  gift  of  $130,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  research  professorship  in  for* 
for  Cornell    est  soils  in  Cornell  University  was  announced    February  19  by 

President  Livingston  Parrand,  who  said  that  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
Forestry  Trust  founded  by  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the 
American  Tree  Association,  in  addition  to  endowing  the  chair,  had 
made  a  further  generous  provision  of  funds  for  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  investigation.    The  work  will  be  dene  in  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  appointment  of  the  professor  will  be 
announced  soon.     The  chair  will  be  named  for  Mr.  Pack,  -The  trust  is 
administered  by  his  son,  Arthur  Newton  Pack. 
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I'ilk  and  An  Associated  press  dispatch  from  Chicago  lehr-aary  20  says; 

Feed  Record      "Side  Hill  Ormsby  Segis,  an  Illinois  cot,  in  thirty  da^'-s  had  pro- 
duced t770  and  one-filth  times  her- weight  in  milk.    IIo  cow  in  this 
world  has  anything,  on  Side  Hill  '^hen  it  comes  to  giving  milk,  accord- 
ing to  University  of  Illinois  authorities,  her  sponsors.    Thej''  attrib- 
ute her  splendid  jerformance  to  her  good  appetite.    No  matter  how  she 
is  fed,  she  bellovvs  for  m.ore,  yet  never  has  indigestion.    Side  Hill  is 
a  purebred  Hoist ein-Priesian  and  belongs  to  John  R.  Logan  and  son  of 
Seward,  111.     She  is  5  years  old.     In  the  last  thirty  days  she  has 
given  3,910.6  pounds  of  milk  and  159.3  pounds  of  butter.     In  seven 
days  on  an  official  test  she  produced  941.6  pounds  of  milk  and  38.56 
pounds  of  butter.    Her  highest  production  for  one  day  was  137.4  pounds 
of  milk  and  5.93  pounds  of  butter.     Side  Hill  has  eaten  as  much  as 
thirty-six  pcunds  of  grain  per  day." 

New  York  Milk         The  New  York  Times  for  February  20  reports  that  extension  of 
Supply         the  milkshed  from  which  Hew  York  City  gets  its  supply  was  advocated 
■  at  a  conference  on  milk  shortage  February  19  in  the  office  of  Health 
Commissioner  Harris*    Fear  was  expressed  that  the  growing  population, 
together  with  the  virtual  shutting  off  of  the  supply  from  Canada  by 
the  Lenroot-Taber  bill  would  create  a  serious  shortage  by  fall  yjiless 
steps  were  taken  to  mieet  the  situation. 

Rural  Slectrifi-    An  editorial  in  The  Pennsylvania  Farm.er  for  February  12  says: 
cation         "General  Order  27  has  been  scrapped  by  the  Public  Service  Comma ssion. 
This  famous  edict,  promulgated  by  the  comiinission  about  a  year  ago 
was,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  tell  the  electric  power  companies  of 
Pennsylvania  '\^here  they  get  off. '...They  decided  that  the  quickest 
way  to  get  electric  service  into  rural  sections  w^s  not  to  fight  the 
power  companies  but  to  cooperate  with  them.    As  a  result  of  that  de- 
cision several  conferences  were  held  with  power  company  representatives, 
each  side  drew, up  plans  for  rural  extensions,  and  by  a  process  of 
give-and-take  a  single  plan  was  evolved.    This  plan  has  been  approved 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  takes  the  place  of  Order  27.  It 
will  disappoint  some  who  have  believed  untrue  tales  of  cheap  electric- 
ity in  Cana„da  and  elsewhere.     It  will  please  others  who  understand 
the  magnitude  of   .he  problemxs  involved  in  rural  electrification.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  it  is  a  fair  and  workable  plan.    We  shall  pub- 
lish details  about  it  later." 


Russian  Con-  Emil  Lengyel,  writing  on  Russian  conditions  in  The  Annalist  for 

ditions       February  13,  says:  "Tlie  present  tendency  is  to  bring  down  the  prices 

of  the  industrial  products  and  to  adjust  the  prices  of  the  agricultural 
products  to  the  general  level  of  prices.    What  will  be  the  consequence? 
The  power  of  the  peasants  will  increase,  concurrently  with  the 
strengthening  of  Lbeir  financial  position.     The  price  of  agricultural 
products  can  be  increased  by  abolishing  the  trade  monopoly  in  cereals. 
This  will  lead  to  more  pronounced  capitalism  among  the  peasants. 
What  Marx  called  the  'plus  value'  will  be  created,  and  peasants  will 
grow  rich  and  poor  as  in  any  other  capitalistic  State.    The  way  to 
decrease  the  prices  of  industris.1  products  in  Russia  is  to  tear  down 
the  tariff  walls  and  eliminate  trade  restrictions.    The  tariff  walls 
of  Russia  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
higher  than  contem.porary  humanity  has  seen  at  an^-^  period,  although 
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Hussia  is  an  agricultural  country  v?ith  only  a  very  few  industries. 
If  something  is  done  to  relieve  the  industrial  famine  in  Russia,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  an  influx  of  merchandise  and  a  corresponding 
deterioration  of  the  trade  balance.    At  present  Russians  trade  balance 
is  not  unfavorable.    Last  year  the  Russian  export  amounted  to  700 
million  gold  rubles  and  the  import  to  600  million.    But  there  is  no 
reason  to  congratulate  Russia  on  this  achievement.    When  reduced  im- 
ports are  due  to  the  fettering  of  trade  balance,  figures  such  as 
these  fail  to  impress  the  observer." 

Tuberculosis  An  editoria"*.  in  The  New  England  Homestead  for  February  12 

Eradication    seys:  "New  England's  progressive  farmers  are  united  in  their  belief 
By  Area       that  the  next  advanced  step  in  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  is 
Testing       unquestionably  the  system  of  area  testing.    The  agricultural  commit- 
tees of  the  legislatures  now  in  session  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  have  within  the  past  week  had  hearings  on 
bills  sponsoring  the  area  testing  of  cat  tie ... .This  week  a  hearing 
was  held  at  Montpelier,  Vermont.     This  State  leads  New  England  in 
the  number  of  her  accredited  cattle ....  Vermont  early  grasped  the 
economic  advantage  of  clean  herds  and  in  1925  again  took  a  forward 
step  in  adopting  the  area  plan  but  with  a  very  small  appropriation— 
$5,000  per  annum.    Sixteen  towns  have  completed  the  test,  20  towns 
are  on  the  waiting  list  and  17  towns  are  circularizing  i^etitions 
for  the  work.    Can  Vermont ^s  legislature  be  depended  on  to  continue 
the  State's  progressive  policy  in  eradication?    It  is  justified 
from  every  angle  and  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  economy." 


Section  3  ' 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February  21  says: 

"Legislative  progress  at  Washington  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which 
it  is  possible  to  form  fairly  definite  ideas  about  what  to  expect 
as  to  the  nature  of  forthcoming  cotton  crop  reports.    From  present 
appearances  we  shall  not  have  condition  reports  and  production  fore- 
casts from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prior  to  September  1.  We 
shall  have  them  -'n  about  the  usual  form  on  and  after  that  date,  at 
monthly  intervals.    On  or  about  the  first  of  July  we  shall  have  a 
carefully  made  estimate  of  acreage  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  early 
autumn  re  shall  be  told  regularly  how  much  acreage  the  department 
thinks  has  been  abandoned.    Such  seems  to  be  about  the  net  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  Congress  and  the  activities  of  southern 
planting  interests.    There  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  change  is 
in  the  right  direction.    Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
extent  of  relief  is  substantial.    The  semi-monthly  reports  of  the 
past  yeer  or  two  have  been  troublesome  enough  to  all  concerned,  and 
have  done  no  one  any  apprecisble  amount  of  good.     What  is  as  much 
to  the  point,  we  shall  not  have  wild  guesses  about  production  (of 
an  official  variety),  at  least  until  the  crop  has  reached  a  stage 
where  some  fairly  definite  idea  may  be  had  as  to  ultimate  results. 
If  this  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  beginnings  of  a  m.ovement  that  may  later  spread  to  other 
crop  reports  and  grow. to  larger  fruition  even  in  cotton,  so  that 
the  community  might  hope  that  in  time  the  Government  would  cease 
to  undertake  forecasts  altogether,        have  at  length  cause  for 
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sel.f-grat-a.].etion .  Ti/hether  any  such,  meaning  is  to  "b'e  att^c:iod  vo 
ohe  present  action  of  Congress  is  a  question  thr-.t  time  alo.':.c  cen 
ansv7er." 


Section  4 

i.!iT?z2:T  ;^ucJ:A^Io:Ts 

Farm  Products         Pe'o-.  21:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  at  $12.10. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.40-$2.35  per  100 
pcu^.ds  in  the  eastern  cities.     Wisconsin  Eound  '>7hites    1  •. 90-5^^ » 05 
car  lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $l.S5-$1.7o  f.o/o.  7/aupaca.    Fe^v  J:.rsoy 
yellcr  variety  s--eet  potatoes  $1, 2.5-$1.75  per  bushel  her/.ier  in 
city  markets.    Tennessee  :Tancy  Halls  $1.10'$1.15  in  the  r^.iddle  West, 
llev  York  FJicde  Island  Greening  apples  S5*5C-S4.75  per  barrel  in 
leading  markets;  $3.65-$3.75  f^o.b.  Hochester,    lie-  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  $'3-S5  lo^er  at  S15-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  distribiiting 
centers  and  $iC-$il  i.o.b.  Rochester.    Texas  Rourd  type  steady  at 
$o0-$o5  in  mid-v^estsrn  cities;  $1C-$12  f.o.b.  shipping  points. 

Closing  pric9s_  on  92  score  butter:    ITeT  York  53,Z;  Chicago 
.  53|_j^;  Philadelphia  5?|i;  Boston  53^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary-"  cheese  markets  Feb.  19: 
Single  Daisies  23-^f^;  Longhcrns  24^, 

Grain  prices  quoted,    170. 1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.40- 
$1,48.    lv"o.2  red  vrinter  Chicago  $1,54.    No. 2  hard  Trinter  Chicago 
$1.39;  Kansas  City  $i.32-$l.o8.    ITo.S  yellow  corn  Chicago  7I5C; 
Minneapolis  70/-;  Kansas  City  72j^ .    Ho. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43^; 
Minneapolis  44^6;  Kansas  City  45^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  majrkets 
declined  4  points,  closing  at  13.42^    per  lb.  March  future  con- 
tracts on  the  !Tev;  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points,  closing 
at  13,68;t,  and  on  the  Ner  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declirsd  6 
points,  closing  at  13.71:^.  (Prepared    by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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LY  DIGEST 


Prep-red  in  the  UrJted  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reSeeted  ?n  the  press  on  matters  afiecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opioions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  Ls  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE-  PE5SIDEITT  SIG!TS      The  bill  appropriating  $10,000,000  for  the  extermination 
BCEES  FUIID  BILL    of  the  European  corn  borer  tpe  signed  yesterday  b^/  President 

Coolidge.    Ad-i'inistration  of  the  lair  ?-^ill  be  under  the 

Secret  ^.ry  of  Af^riculture . 


P.ADIO  CONTROL  BILL       Eosi^ned  to  clear  up  chaotic  conditions  in  the  air,  the 
radio  control  bill  yosterday  finally  becane  a  law  with  the 
signature  of  Fx'esident  Coolidge,  according  to  the  press  to-d?5y. 


COTTOIT  SHIPviEiTT  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana  introduced  a  bill  yesterday 

BILL  to  regulate  interstate  shipment  of  cotton.  (Press,  Peb,  24.) 


l^R.l'O^nyE'u  AIjD  The  IJe?:  York  Times  tc-day  says:  "Reports  that  form^cr 

THE  MCriRY-        Governor  Prari^  0.  Lo-7den  of  Illinois,  an  outstanding  iig^:ire  in 
EAUGEN  BILL        the  backgromid  of  the  agitation  for  farm  legislacion,  did  not 
approve  the  luC^Tary-Eaugen  bill  in  the  shape  it  T^as  sent  to  the 
•   s  President  ware  set  completely  at  rest  last  night  TA-hen  this 

telegraphic  message  vTas  received  in  Fe^v  York  by  The  l^e^  Y-^rk  Times  from  the 
form.er  Governor Chandler, Ariz . ,Peb»23.  Such  reports  are  entirely  unfounded.  I 
believe  that  if  the  bill  becomes  a  la^,  under  its  operation  farmers  will  at 
last  have  a  chance  to  market  their  products  under  conditions  of  equality  rith 
modern  conditions  of  miarketing  other  commodities,   of  '.-chich  farmers  are  large 
consumers.    I  hope  that  the  President  -.vill  approve  the  bill.  Frardc  C.Lowden.  '  . 


BRITISH  HOTE  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  tc-day  says:  "A  note  of 

THREATENS  SOVIET    'protest  and  wai'ning,  '  couched  in  severe  t'_rm3,  has  been  pre- 
sented b3/  the  British  Government  to  the  G:|^ernm:ent  of  Soviet 
Russia.     It  is  a  protest  against  anti-British  intrigu.3  and 
propaganda  in  various  parts  of  the  vi;orld  and  a  -.earning  that  if  it  iv^  continued 
it  rill  lead  to  the  abrogacion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  trade  agreement  and  even  of 
the  severance  of  ordinar^^  diplom^atic  relations.,.." 


RUBBER  RESTRICTIOIT  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Eebrusry  26  says:  "Uo 
change  in  the  Stevenson  rubber  restrictions  is  contemiplE ted  by 
his  department  as  long  as  conditions  rem.ain  siibstantially  the 

same  as  noTr,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  _4mcry  told  the  House  of  Commions 

February  22. ..." 
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American  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  21  says: 

Income         "Income  of  the  American  people  in  1926  am.ou.nted  to  $89,682,000,000, 
com.pared  with  $62,7-36,000,000  in  1921.    Thus,  the  country  recovered 
from  the  post-war  depression  and  increased  its  income  45  per  cent  in 
five  years.     The  present  income  shows  a  purchasing  power  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled.    These  figures  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.    Dr.  Willford  I.  King, 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Gay  and  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  are  the  economists  who 
had  charge  of  the  research  and  investigation  work.    The  report  now 
submitted  brings  the  bureau's  estimates  of  national  wealth  year  by 
year  from.  1909  down  to  date.     In  1909  the  income  of  all  persons  gain- 
fully employed  averaged  $791.     From  that  there  was  a  steady  advance, 
broken  only  by  the  post-war  deflation,  until  in  1926  it  amiounted  to 
$2,010.     At  that  time  there  were  44,600,000  persons  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  employment  or  business  activity.    Here  are  the  figures  that 
tell  the  real  story  of  American  progress  and  well  being.    The  con- 
stant increase  in  earning  power  of  the  people  at  a  time  when  the 
population  is  rapidly  growing  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
business.     Invention,   technical  research,   skill  and  organization  are 
behind  this  story  of  increasing  income.     The  trend  of  economic  wel- 
fare is  still  curving  sharply  upward  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
population.     There  is  nothing  tha,t  can  be  seen  to  indicate  that  it 
will  not  continue  upward  for  some  time  to  come.     The  sum  total  of  all 
this  was  an  aggregate  purchasing  power  in  1925  of  almost  $9O,000,00Q- 
000..." 

Boulder  Dsm  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  February  22  says; 

"Opposition  to  the  Boulder  dam  project  is  not  confined  to  the  States 
which  feel  that  they  are  net  getting  a  square  deal  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  water.     It  includes  also  the  great  public  that  objects  to 
having  the  G-overnment  go  into  business.    Although  the  Boulder  dam 
project  is  painted  in  the  most  alluring  colors  as  a  master  plan  for 
conserving  water,  controlling  flood,  reclaiming  deserts  and  develop- 
ing power,  all  in  one,   the  fact  remains  that  the  bill  runs  contrary 
to  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States  in  avoiding  Government  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities ...  .Muscle  Shoals  has  given  the  C-overninent 
enough  trouble,  without  building  another  great  plant  which  should  be 
handled  by  private  enterprise.     If  the  Goverimient  can  not  dispose 
of  Muscle  Shoals  there  is  no  reason  to  assuine  that  it  could  dispose 
of  Boulder  daiii." 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  February  23  says;  "It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Canadian  wheat  farmer  can  compace 
with  his  Anerican  cousin  in  the  raeat  markets  on  this  side  of  the 
line  against  the  duty  of  30  cents  a  bushel.     Yet  during  the  week 
which  ended  February  5,  there  were  im.ported  515.000  bushels  from  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  all  of  which,  however,  came  in  simp^^y  to  be 
ground  and  reexported.    That,  of  course,  was  not  smbject  to  duty.  In 
the  corresponding  period  of  1926,  124,000  bushels  of  Canadian-grown 
wheat  were  imported,  of  which  97,000  bushels  vrere  ground  and  exported 
under  bond.     The  remaining  27,000  bunhels,  according  to  the  Departm.ent 
of  Commerce,  were  brought  in  for  consompoion,  and  duty  at  the  rate  of 
30  cents  a  bushel  was  paid  on  the  lot.    It  can  not  be  claimed  that  the 
Canadian  farmer  has  any  advantage  over  the  agriculturist  in  the 
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United  States,    The  climste  of  the  Canadian  ^heat  region  differs  very 
little,  if  it  differs  at  all,  fror.  the  climate  of  the  ir.erican  :7he?.t 
belt,  especially  the  spring  ^heat  regions.    Yet  the  Canadian  grovrer 
has  not  asked  his  Government  to  finance  his  operations,  nor  is  there 
any  indic^ition  that  anything  resembling  the  MclTary-Eaugen  monstrosity 
is  proposed  in  the  Canadian  Parliament.    Nor  can  it  ce  claimed  that 
the  Can-^.dian  enjoys  any  advantage  over  his  Yankee  competitor  in  the 
7'ay  of  freight  rates,  for  rates  to  the  markets  of  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis  are  certainly  no  loTer  from  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
che-an  than  from  points  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.     Is  the 
Canadian  a  better  fsrmer  than  his  fellov?  agriculturist  on  the  United 
States  side  of  tho  boundary?" 

Farm  Legislation    In  an  editorial  on  farm  legislation,  The  Journal  of  Corrjiierce 
for  February  23  says:  "...The  farmi  problem  in  this  country  y-ill  con- 
tinue to  plague  us  until  Tre  bestir  ourselves  to  find  and  execute  real 
relief  programs.    So  far  re  have  shorn  no  di  sposition  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.    On  the  contrary,  the  policy  has  been  to  leave  the  rhole 
subject,  as  important  as  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  incom.petent  and 
often  designing  politicians,  and  to  accept  rhat  of  their  proposals  "e 
felt  re  had  to  accept,  leaving  the  rest  to  fate.    It  ought  to  be  clear 
eno-jgh  that  nothing  of  lasting  constructive  value  is  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished in  this  manner,    president.  Coolidge  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  stand  betreen  the  ccmtry  and  the  MclTary  bill,  and  apparently  in- 
tends to  ao  so.     There  is  no  -ay  of  telling  though  how  long  it  rill 
be  before  the  Chief  Executive  ^ill  be  unable  to  perform  such  a  service 
Iv'eantime  President  Coolidge  can  have  the  credit  that  comes  rith  co'ir- 
agecus  action,  hat  he  must  likerise  Carry  the  load  of  responsibility 
for  not  acting  as  a  real  leader  of  his  party  to  offer  the  f.armers  some 
thing  other  than  a  stone  ^hen  they  ask  for  bread.    The  momenta 
danger  from^  the  MclTary  bill  is  not  as  great  as  som.e  seem,  to  fe  or 
the  sim.ple  reason  that  either  the  President  or  the  Supreme  Cou^  - 
probably  rill  afford  protection,  but  the  hazard,  the  constantly  in- 
creasing hazard,  of  the  general  situation  of  rhich  this  measure  is 
but  a  part,  is  real  enough  and  rill  remain." 

Immigration  The  changes  in  the  occupational  character  of  imjnigration  since 

the  war  are  discussed  in  an  article  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Revier.     Although  it  is  a.  matter  of  general  knowledge 
that  since  the  rar  and  more  particularly  since  the  passage  of  the 
"quota"  immigration  acts  of  1921  and  1924  there  has  been  both  a  great 
reduction  in  the  irjr.igration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  and  a 
marked  change  in  the  racial  composition  of  s^jch  immigration,  it  is  not 
so  well  knom  that  there  has  been  an  equally  significant  change  in  the 
occupational  character  of  the  immigration.    The  proportion  of  un- 
skilled labor  has  decreased  sh^rgly,  this  class  of  labor  being  rep- 
.  resented  by  about  41  per  cent  of  all  immigrants  in  the  four  pre-rar 
years  1911  to  1914  and  by  only  18.7  per  cent  in  the  tro  years  1925 
and  1926.     In  the  earlier  period  the  unskilled  laborers  outntnnbered 
more  than  2  to  1  the  total  number  of  skilled  mechanics,  professional 
and  business  people,  and  farmers,  rhile  in  the  past  tro  years  the 
average  number  of  skilled  l-^borers  ras  substantially  as  great  as  that 
of  the  unskilled  and  the  average  a-nnual  number  of  immigrant  farmers 
ras  actually  lerger  than  in  the  "ore-rer  "oe-iod. 
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McNary-Haugen         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journr',1  for  February  21  says: 
Bill  "....How  long  would  it  take  the  fanners  of  the  West  and  South  to 

learn  that  what  they  had  been  demanding  was  nothing  but  a  gold  brick? 
How  will  they  enjoy  this  governmental  supervision  of  their  business? 
Will  they  sing  songs  of  rejoicing  at  the  workings  of  the  'equaliza- 
tion fee'  which  is  a  tax  on  every  bushel  of  corn,  or  wheat,  or  every 
pig  or  bale  of  cotton?    The  first  effect  of  this  law  would  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  those  products.    But  there  would  be  another  rais~ 
ing  in  wages  and  the  prices  of  the  things  the  farmers  buy  that  would 
leave  the  farmer  worse  off  than  now.    All  that  is  taken  from  the 
Treasury  now  or  to  pay  future  losses  must  be  paid  by  the  people  and 
the  farmers  must  bear  their  share.    Also  there  is  grave  danger  that 
soon  farm  prices  would  sl-omp  as  in  1920  and  the  last  state  of  the 
farmer  would  be  worse  than  the  first.     If  Mr.  Coolidge  permits  the 
farmers  to  take  the  dose  they  ask,  he  is  not  in  a  hole.    But  later 
the  politicians  would  be.    If  he  refuses  to  let  the  farmers  be  sac- 
rificed by  their  own  folly  he  will  probably  gain  in  strength  among 
those  whom  he  has  rescued.    Those  who  dug  the  hole  are  the  ones  that 
will  fall  in  it." 

New  England^ s         An  editorial  in  The  New  Engla.nd  Homestead  for  February  12  saysj 
Merchant      "What  a  feather  in  New  England's  cap  that  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
Marine         should  transfer  to  Boston  from  New  York  the  Republic  lines  steamers. 

These  12  freighters  of  8,800  tons  each  ply  to  our  own  southern  coast 
ports,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.    The  change  is  made  partly 
because  of  the  reputed  better  managem-ent  the  line  will  receive  from 
C.H.Sprague  &  Son  of  Boston— practical  men  who  know  the  business.  May 
this  begin  the  restoration  of  New  England  supremacy  in  the  merchant 
marine  J    Providence,  New  Bedford,  Boston,  Portsmouth  and  the  Maine 
ports  should  again  grow  rich  from  ships  on  the  seven  seas.  Massachu- 
setts nautical  school,  the  Nantucket,  may  well  be  supported  a  while 
longer  in  the  effort  to  train  seamen.    Maritime  prosperity  for  New 
England  would  benefit  our  agriculture  in  many  ways." 

Trade  Relations      The  viewpoint  of  American  business  interests  concerning  the 
whole  question  of  trade  barriers  was  presented  February  23  to  a 
meeting  of  the  trade  barriers  committee  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Paris  in  the  form  of  a  report  from  the  American  Sec- 
tion.   Lucius  Eastman,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  New 
York,  represented  the  American  section  at  the  Paris  meeting.  The 
views  expressed  in  the  report,  together  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
other  forty-two  nations  connected  with  tho  International  Chamber  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  general  report,  expressing  the  com.posite  opinion 
of  world  business  interests,  to  be  submitted  to  the  economic  confer- 
ence of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  May  4.    The  American  report, 
which  was  made  public  at  Washington  February  23,  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  outstanding  American  business  executives  who  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject  of  trade  barriers.  The 
report  carefully  points  out  that  "the  immediate  trade  barriers 
problems  would  seem,  to  center  on  an  adjustment  of  the  dislocated 
economic  machinery  of  Europe,  before  touching  the  relations  of  that 
area  to  other  areas.    The  economic  restoration  of  Europe  is  of  first 
importance,  not  only  to  Europe  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
therefore  seems  both  logical  and  desirable,  in  considering  the 
problems  under  review  by  the  trade  barriers  committee,  to  distinguish 
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those  of  Europe'-.n  focus  from  those  of  wider  application."    The  Amer- 
ican committee  indorses  recommendations  and  proposals  which  have  "been 
suggested  for  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  trade  in  Europe.  "It  is 
generally  acknowledged,"  the  committee  says,  "that  the  absence  of 
trade  barriers  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States,  nearly 
as  large  as  Europe  itself,  renders  unnecessary  in  the  United  States 
many  of  the  steps  desirable  in  Europe.     Instructed  by  our  own  exper- 
ience, the  American  conmittee  feel  that  substantially  similar  freedom 
of  commerce  and  trade  in  Europe  would  inevitably  result  in  great 
benefit  to  the  European  peoples.     On  the  other  hand,"  the  committee 
explains,  '^we  believe  re  accurately  reflect  general  business  opinion 
in  this  country  when  we  state  that  the  United  States  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  our  high  standards  of  living  and  wage 
scales  require  tariff  protection  to  preserve  them  so  long  as  such 
great  disparity  exists  between  them  and  other  standards  of  living  and 
wage  scales. ..." 


Section  3 

MARKET  quCTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Feb.  25;    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $11.65. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.50-$2.85  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $1.85-$1.9G  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
/?isconsin  P.ound  Whites  $1.85-$2.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.65- 
$1.80  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $l-$3  lower  at 
$10-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  distributing  centers  and  $10-$11  f,o,b. 
Rochester.    Midwestern  yellow  onions  $2.o0-$3  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consumdng  centers;  few  $2.40-$2.50  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points. 
IJew  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  from  cold  storage  $3.50-$4.75 
per  barrel  in  terminal  markets;  $3.65  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Michigan 
Jonathans  $4.£0-$6  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;  New  York  53^;  Chicago 
5lf^;  Philadelphia  53|jo;  Boston  53^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  prim.ary  cheese  m^arkets;  Twins 
22  l/s/;  Single  Daisies  23^;  Longhorns  23|-y6;  Square  Prints  23^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  19  points,  closing  at  13.61^  per  lb.    March  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  24  points,  closing  at 
13.92j^.  and  ou.  tha  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchang'e  they  advanced  25 
points,  closing  at  13.96{^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.38- 
$1.46.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.36.  No. 2  h^^rd  winter  Chicago 
$1.36;  Kansas  City  $1.31-$1.3?.  No. 5  yellow  corn  Chicago  69;;^; 
Minneapolis  6S<^ .     No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  430;  Minneapolis  43j^; 
Kansas  City  44^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 

Industrials  and      Average  closing  price  Feb.  23,  Feb.  21,  Feb.  23,  1926 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  160^43  153.80  158.83 

20  R.R.   stocks  127.93  127.01  109,90 
( Wall  St .  Jour . ,  Feb .  24 . ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricul tare,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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rAElil  EXPORTS  The  Senate  February  24  agreed  to  the  Nye  resolution  re- 

questing information  relative  to  exports  of  American  farm  products 
and  what  measures  have  been  taken  to  stimulate  their  cons'omption 

in  foreign  countries.  (Press,  Feb.  25.) 


BOULDER  DM  The  filibuster  against  the  Boulder  CaiJyon  Dam  project  con- 

LEG-ISLATION       tinuing.  Senator  Pittman  of  Nevada  yesterday  appealed  to  Senator 

Johnson  of  California,  in  charge  of  the  measure,  to  file  a  clotijre 
petition.    This  was  done  vrhile  Senator  Ashurst  held  the  floor  and 
when  the  Arizona  Senator  appealed  from  the  decision  of  Chair  in  granting  that 
privilege  to  Senator  Johnson,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to  30  upheld  the 
Vice  President.    Cloture  on  Eoulder  Ifem  77ill  be  voted  upon  Saturday.  (Press, Feb .2$ 


SENATE  PASSES  A  bill  authorizing  gradual  expenditure  of  $40,000,000 

WAmSHED  BILL  betvreen  no^;v  and  1934  for  the  purchase  of  f ore's t  lands  for  the 
protection  of  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  passed  the 
Senate  February  23.    Senator  McNary  of  Oregon,  author  ci  the  bill, 
explained  the  purpose  is  to  acquire  lands  within  the  watershed  areas  of  naviga- 
ble streams  in  the  Southern,  New  England  and  Great  Lakes  States.  (Press, Feb .24. ) 


KANSAS  BATIKS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Topeka  says:  "The 

CLOSE  closing  of  seven  small  barJkis  in  southeastern  Kansas  operated  by 

John  G.  Miller,  a  Pittsburgh,  Ean.,  coal  operator,  yesterday 
brought  to  the  fore  the  problem  of  legislative  action  on  the  State 
Bank  Guaranty  law.     The  Tianks  closed  ..yesterday  .  were  located  at  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Scott,  Arm.a,  Opolis,  Mulberry,  Englestaie  and  Cherokee  and  had  total  deposits 
of  approximately  $1,000,000.    All  operated  under  the  State  guaranty  law  and  the 
failures  vrere  expected  to  increase  the  claims  against  the  State  depositors' 
guaranty  fund,  liabilities  of  which  already  exceed  its  assets  by  more  than 
$5,000,000.    The  State  Legislature  now  must  decide  whether  it  will  repeal  the 
Bank  Guaranty  law  and  vote  for  a  bond  issue  to  pay  the  claims  of  depositors,  who 
have  no  hope  to  recover  from  the  present  funds." 


HOOVER  ON  RATIO  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  miagnitude  of  the  task  confront- 

ing the  radio  commission  which  President  Coolidge  will  appoint 
under  the  Radio  Control  Act  was  emphasized  by  Secretary  Hoover 
yesterday  in  a  statement  on  the  radio  situation.    Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  his  de- 
partment would  recognize  existing  call  letters  until  action  by  the  "radio  com- 
mission or  ^other  change  in  the  situation'  makes  an  alteration  necessary  or  ad- 
visable and  that  no  licenses  would  be  issued  to  new  stations  until  they  had  been 
granted  licenses  by  the  commission.    This  means  that  a  station  already  completed 
and  ready  to  go  on  the  air,  but  not  yet  licensed,  can  not  operate  until  they 
have  obtained  licenses  from  the  comm.ission  for  stations...."^ 
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Botanic  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  Feor^aary  24  says:  "Ihe 

Garden  Punds  general  deficiency  bill,  usually  the  last  supply  "bill  of  the  season, 
?ras  reported  to  the  House  from  the  appropriations  committee  on 
T'j.esday.     In  it  is  a  clause  that  is  designed  to  put  into  effect  the 
act  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  and  relocation  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  '.vhich  the  President  signed  on  January  5.    But  the  appropria- 
tion carried  in  the  deficiency  hill  is  insufficient  to  insure  the 
acquisition  of  the  tv"o  squares  of  land  which  that  act  provides  shall 
"be  purchased.     The  amount  necessary  to  assure  the  purchase  of  the 
land  and  the  starting  of  the  Trork.  of  improvement  is  something  over 
$800,000,  but  the  appropriations  commiittee  has  provided  only  $600,000. 
However,  the  House  is  still  "Co  pass  upon  the  various  items  of  the 
"bill,  and  in  vier  of  the  expressed  aetermiination  of  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  garden  it  is  possible  that 
even  before  the  measure  reaches  the  Senate  an  addition  -rrill  be  made. 
Should  that  not  be  done  it  is  likely  that  the  Senate  rill  m:ake  up 
the  deficiency.     Senator  Fess,   chairman  of  the  library  coriLmittee, 
Trhich  approved  and  reccm^mended  the  original  measure,  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  Botanic  Garden  and  is  un'-'illing  that  the  great  rork 
of  improvem.ent  shall  be  delayed  for  another  year  for  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds.    He  proposes  to  urge  as  an  amendment  to  the  deficiency 
bill  the  sum  that  the  consulting  landscape  architect  s^aggests  as  ab- 
solutely necessary.     Senator  Tfarren,  chairman  of  the  Senate  appropria- 
tions comjnittee,  is  understood  to  favor  such  action  as  ?rill  assure 
the  prompt  beginning  of  the  improvemant  and  its  continuance  until 
ccm.pleted." 

Boulder  Dam  In  a  long  editorial  on  the  Boulder  Bam,  The  Journal  of  Com-merce 

for  February  24  says; "...The  Boulder  Bam  project  in  the  guise  of  a 
simple  scheme  to  protect  the  Imperial  Valley  against  floods  ivould  put 
the  Goverr^nent  into  the  porer  business  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  would 
also  commit  it  to  an  expensive  irrigation  canal  project  in  the  inter- 
est chiefly  of  the  Imperial  Valley.    The  600,000  horse  porer  to  be 
generated  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  Los  Angeles,  300  miiles 
away,  could  use,  and  the  plant  is  said  to  be  200  miles  from  the  near- 
est possible  dem.and  of  any  size.     If  flood  control  alone  were  to  be 
considered,  opponents  of  the  ST'ing- Johnson  bill  assert  that  this  pur- 
pose can  be  served  more  effectively  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  by 
a  dam  lorer  dorn  the  river  at  Topock.     Fort-'^ately  interstate  compli- 
cations ^re  certain  to  interfere  with  plans  for  rapidly  pushing  to 
execution  the  Boulder  Bam  project,   should  it  be  voted,...'' 

Dairy  Cattle  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  February  10  says:  ''It 

Grades         is  conservatively  estimated  by  dairy  authorities  that  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States,  due  to  scrub  cows, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  S'jm  of  $750,000,000  annually--an  unnecessary 
loss,  think  of  it;     Scores  of  surveys  have  been  made  by  agricultural 
colleges  and  cow  testing  associations  and  they  have  shown  conclusive- 
ly that  f^dlly  one- third  of  our  22,000,000  milk  cows  in  the  United 
States  are  being  fed  and  cared  for  at  a  loss;  that  is,  these  cows 
do  not  bring  smficient  returns  to  pay  miarket  prices  for  the  feed 
they  consume.    ITor  is  this  due  to  low  prices  of  dairy  products.  It 
is  due  to  low  production.    The  average  cow  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duces less  than  4,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year.     In  fact,  census  figures 
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place  the  production  at  3,700  pounds.     "That  probably  represente  150 
pounds  of  butterfat.    This  is  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  average 
cow  in  Holland  and  Denmark  produces  and  t?/o~ thirds  as  much  as  the 
average  in  England.    'sVhy  shouldnH  American  cows  average  as  high  in 
production  as  European  coips?    They  should,  for  we  have  higher  pro- 
ducing pui^ebred  dairy  stock  in  this  country  than  they  have  in  Europe, 
We  have  the  right  foundation  stock  for  building  the  best  farm  pro- 
ducing herds  in  the  world.    Will  the  average  farmer  make  use  of  that 
breeding  stock  is  the  question.    He  is  not  doing  so  to-day  to  the 
extent  that  he  should, ..." 

Freight  Rates         An  editorial  in  The  Farm  Implement  News  for  February  10  says: 
"The  commissions  J  committees,  chambers  of  commerce  and  what-not 
which  have  undertaken  to  find  out  what^s  the  matter  with  agriculture 
and  prescribe  a  remedy,  are  themselves  in  need  of  the  attention  of  a 
specialist ....  The  affliction  to  which  we  refer  is  the  heavy  cost  of 
transporting  agricultural  products  to  market.    It  costs  too  much  to 
carry  farm  products  from  the  places  where  they  are  raised  to  the 
points  vrhere  they  must  be  delivered  to  get  the  market  price,  and  the 
farmer  pays  this  cost.    It  is  so  obvious  that  a  substantial  cut  in 
farm,  rates  would  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  agriculture,  we  marvel 
that  the  farm  organizations  and  others  professing  to  be  seeking  aid 
for  agriculture  have  not  made  a  fight  for  it.... Of  course,  reduction 
in  freight  rates  on  farm  products  would  not  cure  all  of  the  ills  of 
agriculture,  but  it  would  be  ^first  aid'  to  the  class  that  suffered 
most  from  the  results  of  deflation.     It  would  reduce  the  farmer ^s 
cost  of  marketing  his  products.    Reduction  in  the  cost  of  production 
is  another  thing  he  needs  and  it  is  largely  within  his  own  control. 
But  let's  remove  the  heartbreaking  handicap  of  excessive  transporta- 
tion charges  and  give  him  the  courage  to  tackle  the  other  obstacles 
in  his  path  to  |}t'oepeyr,? tyJ^ 

French  Tariff  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  24  says: "An  increase 
Bill  in  duties  upon  American  products  sold  in  France  has  been  decided  up- 

on in  the  new  tariff  bill  which  will  be  introduced  in  Parliament 
next  Tuesday,    ^^ile  raw  materials  bought  from  the  United  States  are 
for  the  most  part  reduced  or  unaffected,  a  general  and  in  many  cases 
a  material  increase  has  been  applied  to  .American  manufactured  arti- 
cles, thereby  making  the  sale  of  these  things,  already  a  difficult 
problem,  more  problematical  than  ever...." 

Ontario  Grain         An  editorial  in  The  Ontario  Farmer  for  February  15  says:".... 

Pool  Ontario  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  a  grain-selling  province, 

yet  the  United  Farmers'  Cooperative  Company  handled  for  its  members 
in  1926  more  than  600  carloads.    And  that  was  without  any  special 
facilities  for  handling  or  selling  and  without  the  making  of  any 
special  'bid'  for  the  business.    A  specially  organized  grain  pool 
should  find  many  times  that  volum.e  of  business  offering.     On  the 
600  cars  handled  last  year  the  U.F. Cooperative  Company  returned  to 
the  growers  nearly  $2,000  in  commodity  dividends,   over  and  above 
the  regular  market  price  of  the  grain,  a  larger  volume  of  grain 
could  be  handled  and  sold  much  more  advantageously  and  the  per  bushel 
dividends  increased  accordingly.    From  our  knowledge  of  the  benefits 
which  the  western  wheat  pools  have  conferred  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
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Prairies,  we  extend  to  th-^  Ontario  Grain  Fool  our  heartiest  support. 
The  most  recent  and  one  of  the  niost  outstanding  commendations  of 
the  western  pools  which  has  come  to  our  attention  is  that  from 
Premier  G,  Gardiner  of  Saskatcheivan,  which  he  made  at  a  "banquet  in 
Regina  on  January  Slsts     ^The  viiieat  pool  h^as  one  of  its  hest  friends 
in  the  Government  of  this  province t    During  the  time  I  have  been 
•Premier  of  this  province  and  miore  especially  since  the  time  I  became 
Provincial  Treasurer,  I  have  come  also  to  believe  that  it  has  as 
its  friends  the  great  financial  organizations  of  the  province,  the 
business  and  the  financial  houses.     And  why  shouldn't  it  have  these 
■  friends?     It  has  stabilized  agriculture  and  it  has  stabilized 
finance . ' " 

Pulpwo.od  The  New  York  Times  of  February  24  reports  that  speakers  at  the 

Shortage      conventions  of  the  i\merican  Paper  and  Pjdlp  Association  and  the 

National  Paper  Trade  Association,  which  are  being  held  at  New  York, 
emphasized  February  23  the  need  for  conserving  pulp  wood  forests. 
S.T.Lana  of  the  Northeastern  Pivision  and  Raphael  Zon  of  the  Lake  ■ 
States  Division  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service  described  the  efforts 
of  their  bureau  to  conserve  the  pulpwoods,  particularly  spruce, 
which  is  the  best  basis  for  ne-^-'sprint  paper.     In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Michigan,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  Mr.  Zon  said, 
spruce  available  for  newsprint  purposes  would  be  exhausted  in  twenty 
years,  when,  for  a  time  at  least,  substitutes  would  have  to  be  used, 
unless  imports  from  Canada  and  Norway  were  increased. 

Social  Custom         "The  story  of  a  revolution  in  the  social  customs  of  our 
Changes       people  is  compressed  in  the  fact  that  in  1870  there  were  only  289 

■plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters  to  serve  each  million  of  our  popula- 
tion, while  by  1920  the  noi-aber  had  grown  to  1,956— an  increase  of 
577  per  cent.    A  revolution  in  methods  of  transportation  is  concealed 
in  the  decrease  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  blacksmiths  per 
million  of  population  since  1870.    A  complete  change  in  the  housing 
of  a  people  lies  behind  the  inform.ation  that  the  num.ber  of  brick  and 
stone  masons  in  Tjroportion  to  our  population  has  declined  over  40 

■  per  cent  in  this  period,  while  the  proportion  of  iron  and  steel 
workers  has  grown  by  559  per  cent,  and  architects  230  per  cent.  The 
decline  of  the  United  States  as  a  shipping  nation,  as  well  as  great 
changes  in  the  methods  of  water  transportation  are  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  sailors  and  deckhands  to  our  population 
has  decreased  nearly  65  per  cent  in  the  past  half  century.  Our 
legal  and  spiritual  needs  apjpe  ar  to  require  almost  the  same  propor- 

■  tion  of  la:\yers  and  clergyiiien  as  they  did  in  1870;  but  that  we  have 
exchanged  old  physical  tribulations  for  new  ones  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that,  ?jhile  the  proportion  of  physicians  and  surgeons  to  the 
population  has  decreased  by  about  15  per  cent,  the  proporti.on  of 
dentists  has  grown  by  162  per  cent,  and  that  of  barbers,  hairdressers 
and  manicurists  by  229  per  cent.    Finally,  the  astonishing  increase 
of  1,286  per  eent  in  the  proportion  of  clerical  and  office  emplo^/ees 
to  the  population  offers  a  striking  reflection  upon  the  ensarmous 
growth  in  the  'paper  machinery'  of  our  economic  life."  (Nat^l. 
Industrial  Conference  Board.) 
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Section  S 

Farm  Products         Chicago  livestock  quotations  on  top  price  of  hogs  $11,90. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.50-$2.75  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  "bulk  stock  mostly  $1.85  f.o.'b.  presque  Isle, 
Wisconsin  Round  Vi?hites  $1.80-$2.C5  car  lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.75- 
$1.80  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    IJe^  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $l~$o  lower  at 
$l£-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  distributing  centers  and  $10-$10.50  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Midwestern  yelloTT  onions  $2.50-$3  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers.    LTe*.7  York  Rhode  Island  Greenir^g  apples  from 
cold  storage  ranged  $3.50-$4.75  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets, 
$3.75  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Baldwins  $3.50-$4.25  in  city  markets  and 
$3.65-$3.75  f.o.b.  Michigan  Jonathans  $4.50-$6  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  53{^;  Chicago 
5lf{!?;  Philadelphia  53^:  Boston  53^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  I'eb.  23; 
Single  Daisies  23^/;  Double  Daisies  23^;  Longhorns  23-|j^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  1  point  closing  at  13,58^  per  lb.    March  future  contracts 
on  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  o  points,  closing  at 
13»89^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  7  points, 
closing  at  13.89iL'. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.38- 
$1.46.    IIo.S  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  68^.    xJo.S  white  oats 
Minneapolis  425^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price         Feb.  24,      Peb.  23,  Peb.24,1926 
Railroads  20  Industrials  160.11       160.43  158.55 

20  H.R.  stocks  127.51       127.93  109.91 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  27.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  af  Agrioulture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economie  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  \iews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PESSirSl^'T  President  Coolidge  sent  back  to  the  Senate  yesterday 

VE1CSS  MCITAHY-  vrithont  his  approval  the  MclTary-HaugCin  farm  aid  bill. 

KAUGEN  BILL  In  his  review  of  the  veto  i-iessage,  R.V.  Co-lahan  in  the 

l^e^  York  Tines  tc-day  says:". --The  President  set  forth  a.t  great 
length  his  many  objections  "Cc  the  nieasiire.    He  for'.nd  it  ■ancon- 
stitutional,  unrorkable,  price-fixing,  sectionally  discriminating,  imposing  ad— 
ditiona.l  burdens  upon  tne  generality  of  farmers  77hile  of  doubtful  helpfulness 
to  the  minority  it  aimed  to  benefit,  enc'^■'.^r^^  ng  overproduction,  raisirig  p-^j-Ces 
of  farm  products  at  hom.e  while  the  same  Amerii-an  products  T^ould  be  sold  chea.ply 
abroad,  costly  to  the  Governjr.ent ,  bureaucratic  and  altogether  unsound  and  un- 
desirable . .  .  .  " 

The  press  to-day  reports  that  Senator  Charles  L.  IvlcITary  of  Oregon,  co- 
author of  the  measi-.re,  acknoT^ledged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  after- 
noon that  it  could  not  be  passed  over  the  veto,  he  said  that  even  if  there 
remained  enough  tim.e  before  final  adjournm.ent  to  consider  it,  the  votes  by 
T^hich  the  bill  ras  passed  in  the  Senate  and  House  Tere  not  sufficient  in  either 
case  to  justify  any  expectation  of  obtaining  the  t^o-thirds  necessary  to  make 
it  a  la\v  over  the  President's  disapproval. 

The  report  further  says:  "The  next  Congress  probably  "7ill  tell  a  differ- 
ent story.     The  atmosphere  of  that  Congress  ^111  be  generally  more  sympathetic 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  McNar:.--Haugen  plan  of  farm  relief  and  it  is 
already  apparent  that  it  ?:111  be  reintroduced  and  a  strenuous  effort  .rade  to 
put  it  through  both  Houses  '^^'ith  enough  vctes  to  spare  to  override  another  veto 
of  Mr.  Coolidge.    P.epre  sent  stive  Dickinson  of  Io?ra,  leader  of  the  Republican 
farm  bloc  of  the  House,  miade  that  knorn  last  evening...." 

The  appended  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Sargent  tzs  to  the  general  ef- 
fect thai:  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  ras  unconstitutional.     Tnis  amplified  the 
objections  on  the  same  score  set  forth  by  the  President. 


I CIA  HESSHTS  VZTO         A  Des  Moines  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says;  "Voicing 
loTa's  protest  against  President  Coolidge 's  veto  of  the  McITary- 
Eaugen  farm  relief  bill,  the  Legislature  yesterday  adopT^ed  a 
resolution  askir^  Congress  to  override  the  Presidential  veto  and  characterizing 
the  measure  as  'the  most  needed  economic  legislation  for  good  of  the  -.vhole 
United  States  that  has  at  any  time  been  before  the  Congress.^    At  uhe  same  time 
sixty-one  members  of  the  lorer  House  signed  a  petition  asking  Frank  0. Louden, 
former  Governor  of  Illinois,  to  become  a  canuidate  for  President  in  192S . 


THE  PKESiraiT  SIGNS      The  press  to-day  reports  that  President  Coolidge  yesterday 
MCFADDEN  BILL    signed  the  McFadden  branch  bani;ing  bill.     The  bill  provides  for 
the  rene'T'al  of  the  charters  of  the  Federal  P,eserve  banKS  and 
allows  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  of  national  banks  in 
States  where  local  legislation  alloTTS  it. 
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Agricnltm-el  The  Journal  of  t>'e  (Briti^.h)  Ministry  of  AgriciiltLire  for 

iCccnomics    ^elru&ry  says  5   -'An  innovai:ion  in  "O:?    Dopa':"'.rr2nt  of  £cono;nics  at 
in  British  Bristol  University  is  the  inclusion  in  the  courses  of  study  for 
Curricula    10oG--27  of  a  special  coui'se        the  econorai::£  of  British  af-"riculture 
as  one  of  the  selective  su'jjects  for  the  degree  of  B-A.-  'vv?  th  honors 
in  economics.    The  poim:  of  trif:  notatle  denc-irture  is  the  fact  i;hat 
the  subject  is  part  of  the  camcului:  for  etud'.-.nt s  (;f  general 
economics,  and  v/ould  be  taken  by  them  in  the  third  and  f^nirth  years 
of  study;  it  has  no  connection  with  the  teaching"  of  a.ri'lcultiiral 
science  and  practice,   althoTj;:;;h  the  Deuartuen':  of  A:^':^K:ultare  is 
naturally  concerned  in  the  particular  arrangcri:envs  for  the  course. 
The  sj-^llabus  outlines  f~'Ve  sections  of  study  for  the  course  as 
follows;  —  (l)  remand  for  Airr-..cul  r^:iV£  1  I^roducts  and  cources  of  Supply; 

(2)  The  Syster.!  of  A^ricul i^uraJ  Pi'Xiuct i.cu.  emo .tidying  types  of 
farziin^,  factors  of  prodj.ctlon,  farm  oi^^anization  and  n^rhctinf;:;  and 

( 3)  Analvsi  3  of  the  b:y  stern,  dealing;  wi  th  prices  and  faming  practi  ce, 
the  co:enitions  which  influence  net  outpu"*:  ^  tne  effect,  of  Sta'' e  policy, 
cooperation  and  individual  efficiency,   the  distribution  of  net  output, 
and  the  effect  upon  supp'ly  cf  factors  of  production.     Section  ( v) 
Rural  Socicloc^y,   is  concerned  ^ith  rural  c ojar ur i t i c s  and  tneir  social 
organization,  rural  .5  nd.us-j-'"i  es ^  co;nparison  of  rural  and  urban  cond.i-" 
tionc,  also  emigration  and  iKn:igration.     The  last  section,  (5)  The 
Nafion  and  Agriculture,  deals  "'ith  zhe  present  position  c  f^gri  culture , 
postdble  cb.iective  and  methods  of  attaining  them,  and  problems  cf 

the  fucure.'' 

Farmers  5nd  'h^.s  a  St  h.halentine '  s  Day  utterance,  Will  Rogers,  the  humorist, 

Automobiles    said*    'The  Senate  relieved  the  farmers  Friday.     The  House  of  Rep-- 

rese-ntativre.-;  is  supposed  ^o     :  li;.-.     ih^m  tomorrow.    Rotation  of  crops 
and  lesr   avitomobiles  v^^ili  relieve  them  -^.henever  they  deci.de  to  try 
it . •     Tro-thirds  sound  sense  and  one-third  error.     In  the  satire  of 
his  reference  to  I'^gislafive  relie:':,  I'lr.  Rogers  shovs  keen,  profound 
hun:]or,  and  heen,  profound  humor  ever  savors  strongly  of  so:(nd  sense. 
Equally  practieal  is  his  advocac"  of  rotation  of  crops.     V^ith  his 
urge  for  ahendjnment  of  the  3uo.;mobilr,  by  the  farmer  t-:e  ccn  not  agree. 
The  farmer  arid  his  family  are  as  fully  entitled  to  an  automobile  as 
are  the  bric±:layer-— at  $i4  a  day— and  his  family,   or  as  are  fne 
merchont  and  the  banker  and  the  industrialist,  and  as  Ilr .  Rogers 
himself,  'rnink  this  ovor,  Mr.  Rogers.'*  (Manufacturers  Record,  Job. 21.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Southern  Agriculturist  for  February  15  says: 
"...It  would  be  interesting  and  vahiuble  to  knor  just  ho'i*^  mi,uy  hours 
the  typical  iive.stiock  farmer,  or  tobacco  farmer.,  or  cot  Lt-n  icru-er,  or 
truck  farmer,   or  dairy  farmer,  gives  to  his  vurk  in  a  7/ear,..-it  will 
probably  never  be  desirable  to  put  farmx  work  on  the  basic  of  absO'» 
lutely  fixed  hours  of  labor.    There  arc  emergency  seasons  xiaez  the 
longest  day  is  too  .short.     At  the  seme  tim.e,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  some  farmers  would  be  better  off  if  they  actually 
shortened  the  length  of  their  average  v.orking  day;  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  m^anv  farmers  Tculn  be  better  off  if  f^ey  reduced 
the  hours  devoted  to  the  pi'oduction  of  their  m:ain  crops  fan!  gave 
part  at  Icct-st  of  this  time  to  siody  of  their  business,  the 
keeping  of  accounts  and  to  generFi  farm  and  home  improverient . 


Parm-er'  s 
7/orki  ng 
Day 


» 


Fe-rm  Relief  Theodore  H.  Price,  writing  under  the  title  "^^^cing  Farm  Relief 

Frankly,"  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  February  2'6,  says:  "....Mark 
T\7a,in  said  that  ''everyone  com-pla-ins  ahoiit  the  weather,  'but  no  one 
does  anything  about  it,  '  and  "chis  remark  comes  very  near  to  describing 
the  par-;rji v.lty  of  the  Ea^i^t  and  its  neTSioapers  in  their  attitude  tov^ard 
the  predicament  of  the  farmer.     The  eccnom.ic  dioparity  of  which  he 
is  the  victim  is  admitted,  but  any  ri-a;^^^;e s t :  c n  that  the  Goverrjnent 
shcu.'id  actively  intervene  in  his  behalf  is  opposed  as  socialistic  or 
bureaucratic  or  uneconomic.     We  confess  that  we  took  this  view  until 
we  studied  the  facts  and  that  it  is  only  by  inquiry  and  personal 
observation  that  our  opinion  hss  been  changed.    Having  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that   Hhc  people  who  are  least  governed  are  best 
governed,''  we  have  been  red.:  .'-.  .l.  t support  any  measure  that  would 
multiply  the  functions  or  agencies  of  G-overnment,  and  it  is  with  a 
*  '     feeliog  of  sincere  regret  that  we  yield  to  the  logic  of  events  in 
advocating  a  {subsidy  for  the  farmer.     For  that  is  what  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  and  all  simdlar  measures  amcunb  to  and  -we  may  as  well  be 
frank  about  it.     Sugar-coat  them  as  we  m.ay  with  equaliirati  on  fees 
and  revoivirg  fu.nds  that  may  be  loaned  and  repaid;  thej^  still  mean 
that  Uncle  'Sam  is  to  supply  the  farmer  with  certain  sums  of  money  ths.t 
may  or  may  not  be  returned.     If  the  United  States  had  never  granted  a 
subsidy,  consistency,  which  is  'a  weakness  of  the  narrowminded, ♦ 
might  require  that  we  should  resist  the  beginnings  of  evil.    Eut  sub- 
sidies are  not  new  in  this  country.     The  i;ranscontinental  railways 
were  subsidized  by  land  grants;   our  coastwise  shi.pping  is  subsidized 
by  navigation  laws  which  exclude  foreign  competition,  and  the  tariff 
subsidizes  a  very  substanoial  portion  of  our  population  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  Hat  ion  and  of  the  fa.rm.ers  in  particular.    Having  thus 
admitted  the  economic  expediency  of  the  subsidy  in  some  cases,  how 

•can  we  with  justice  deny  it  in  others?  Examining  the  farmers^ 

appeal  for  aid  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  concede  the  justice  of  the  dfjmands  made.    For  years  the  farm 
owners  and  the  farm  workers  have  been  at  a  disadvantage.    They  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  in  a  protected  m.arket  and  to  sell  in  competi- 
tion with  the  ^orld.    As  a  result  they  have  not  shared  the  prosperity 
that  has  come  to  their  protected  f ellow^-citizens ,..  .These ,  briefly, 
stated,  are  our  reasons  for  urging  thai:  the  question  of  farm  relief 
shall  be  impartially  and  carefully  considered  in  all  its  aspects.  It 
is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  have  ever  been 
argued  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  decided  upon  its  merits  and  without  political 
acrimony  if  it  is  sufficient Iv  ^^n.'  dispassionately  debated...'.'- 

Land  Value  f^Thore  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  in  the  statement  that  the 

land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  but  now  and  then  comes  an  exhibit 
that  brings  this  home  in  startling  fashion.     In  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Executive's  Maga^^ine,  John  5.  Lonsdale,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  St. Louis,  Mo,,  brings  us  upstanding  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  agricultural  lands  and  improvements  in  the  States  of 
Missouri,  Aik.ansas,  Louisiana,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  are  of 
a  value  $900,000,000  in  excess  of  ail  our  coined  money,  all  cur  cur- 
rency, all  our  gold  reserves  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  at  Washing- 
ton and  all  the  reserves' of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  'Roughly 
speaking,  I  says  Mr.  Lon'^-dale,   »it  would  take  the  gold  supply/  of  the 
entire  world  to  buy  the  agriculture  land  and  buildings  of  the  six 
Southwestern  States.  ITo  treasure  ever  possessed  by  any  king  or 
potentate  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  ?'i^h  it.'"  (Editorial, 
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McITary-Haiogen         An  editorial  in  The  Ivlartuf act-arc rs  Record  for  February  24 
Eiil  says;  "The  McN.ary-Hau£;e n  till  is  a  gesture  of  despair.  Ai^riculture 

has  been  manhandled  as  has  no  other  major  industry  in  Anerica.  In 
1920  it  was  given  t770  dev.?^.t .  : '::lows,  either  one  of  which  vvould 
have  been  sufficient  to  lay  it  lo'^.     It  !vas  made  the  victim  simulta-' 
neously  of  prict:  and  credit  deflation  on  the  one  side  3:'xd  of  freight 
rate  inflation  on  the  other,    iit  -the  very  inoment  when  price  deflation 
was  being  most  activelj*  engineered  at  ■iTashingtcn,   tne  Interstate 
Coinmerce  Coiiimission  ordered  drastic  freight  increases.     It  did  so 
just  as  th.e  harvests  ?^ere  moving  into  market.     The  farmer  paid  the 
freight,  and  he  paid  it  out  of  crop  prices  \~hich,   in  some  cases, 
had  dropped  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  prices  in  effect  Tvhen  the 
crops  had  been  planted.    There  has  been  no  adequate  recorer3-,  8.nd 
there  can  be  none  until  there  is  pu.t  into  e3?fect  a  national  agri- 
cultural policy  that  restcres  the  ecuilibriizn  rhich  ras  destroyed. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  farmers.    Young  men 
have  left  the  farms  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.    The  farms  are  the  recruiting  ground  for  the  leaders  of 
industry.    Wlien  men  are  able  to  achieve  pronounced  success  in  the 
cities  ^ho  are  unable  ever  to  earn  a  livj.ng  on  the  farms,   the  in- 
dictment must  lie  agsanst  farming  as  an  industry  and  not  against  the 
agricultural  personnel.     There  is  complete  agreement  on  one  thing, 
and  that  is  -hat  the  surplus  beats  do"."n  prices  of  farm  comn^odities. 
The  ,4.nerican  iarm.er  produces  in  a  thoroughly  protect td  market;  in- 
dustry is  protected  by  the  tariff;  labor  is  protected  by  the  immigra- 
tion laTS,  and  the  railroads  are  protected  by  a  wise  national  policy 
which  assures  them  adequate  income.     The  iimerican  farmer,  therefore, 
must  pay  production  costs  that  compete  vith  production  costs  in 
these  other  protected  industries,  and  j'et  he  is  forced  to  accept  a 
price  for  his  product  7-h.ich  is  dictated  not  b,y  the  level  of  Ainerican 
prices,  but  by  rorld  prices,  -.^hich  are  them.selves  based  on  production 
in  the  purely  agricultural  and  backward  nations  Trhere  farm  labor  is 
obtained  at  a  trivial  cost....'' 

Prices  and  An  editorial  in  The  .?all  Street  Journal  for  February  24  says: 

Wages  "Steady  decline  in  prices  for  several  months  indicattiS  a  fundamental 

readjustment  is  talking  place  in  the  economic  situation.    Much  ground 
has  been  covered  since  October  when  the  wholesale  price  index  of 
200  represen Gative  articles  as  recorded  by  Irving  Fisher  declined 
from  a  monthly  average  of  148.5  to  142.1  per  cent.    Last  -^eek^s  index 
brought  the  purchasing  porer  of  the  dollar  to  just  above  70  cents, 
the  highest  since  1922.     The  peak  of  prices  of  247  per  cent  in  1920 
meant  a  40  cent  dollar.     Com^pared  ^'ith  the  192S  average  of  151,3  per 
cent  the  index  has  fallen  a  little  over  9  points ... .Except  for 
isolatc^d  cases,   such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  'rcolen  and  textile 
trades  the  past  year,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  import-Tit  em— 
ploj-Hient  curtailment.    Practically  ev^,  rybod;'  is  Tcrking  at  substan- 
tially the  highest  level  of  rages.     The  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  activity  of  business  has  made  this  possible.    Business  re- 
cession and  unemplojonent  make  fast  inroads  into  the  'v?age  scales, 
'    but  none  of  these  are  in  evidence  tc-day.    present  state  oi  the  bulk 
of  ■^age  earners  msans  enlarged  purchasing  poTter  of  the  country/.  Last 
year  the  income  of  the  American  people  was  close  to  $90,000,000,000. 
They  are  probably  earning  at  that  rate  noT.     To  the  great  m.ass  of 
earners,  therefore,  the  present  price  recession  is  a  blessing...." 


! 
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Prcdiiction  An  editoriql  in  'Hie  SoLiuhern  A^ric^jLlt-oi^ist  for  Pecr-iiary  15 

saj-^s 0"h 3  farr?';r  "iio  T:sh&s  to  rednce  hir  prodiict:.on  of  crop 
shavild  sook  to  "brln^;  at  out  tliat  reduction  solely  "by  c -it  ting  his 
acreage.    Ha  can  not  afford  to  tring  it  aboiit  'oy  plantixig  on  poorer 
land,  ty  carel2<;sness  in  seed  selection  or  soil  -preparation  or 
c-dtivation,  by  3cant2^  for  cili  ization^  or  cy  indifference  toward  any 
phase  of  the  crcp-s  production-     All  or  any  of  theso  things  w:i.ll 
sarely  increase  the  unit  cost  of  his  crop  and  c^o  lojsen  his  chances 
of  securing  a  profit.     The  thin^  tc  consider  in  crop  production  is 
not  the  total  cost  of  raising  Lhe  c^op,  anu  not  the  cost  per  acre, 
"but  the  ccsG  per  unit  of  production.     If  it  is  not  -^crth  TThile  to 
give  the  crop  the  best  practical  care  and  attention,  it  is  r.ox,  '%'orth 
.  Tdiile  to  plant  it . 


Section  3 
MABEET  QnOTATIOlMS 

Farzi  Products         Feb.  25i    Livestock  ouotstions  a.z  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  at  S12. 

Maine  sacked  rireen  Mountain  potatoes  $2,35-S2.?5  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities^  bulk  stock  $1.80-$i.£5  f=o,b    presGue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Vfhites  SI.  80 -$5  :05  on  the  Chicago  carlct 
market;  $1.  60-$l « ''^O  f.o.b,  Wa^opaca.  IIe~  York  Jdicde  Island  3-reoning 
apples  $3.50-$4c7o  p-r  barrel:;  cold  st.-rage  ::^tcok  most 3 y  S3c?5 
f  .o.b.  Hochester,    iTevr  York  and  ilk^ichigan  Baldvvins  $4-$4.2o  in 
Chicago.    Michigan  Ben  Da^is  S3-$5.50  in  Chicago.    Hew  York  Danish 
type  Cabbage  nostjy  $15"$20  bulk  per  ton  in  ter:ninal  markets;  $10- 
$12  f.ohb,  Rochester,     lexas  stock  $30  -^lo,   in  .nidwestern  cities; 
$10-$12  f.o,b=     Onions.  midFOstern  yellcw  variety  $2.2&--$3  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers?  $2.40-$2, 50  f.o.b. 

Closing  price;j  on  92  score  butter:^    ITerr  York  olp;  Chicago  51^; 
Philadelphia  o^^^t  roston  52^. 

ClOv^ing  prices  at  ivisconsin  primary  cheese  roarkets  Feb.  24? 
Single  Daisies  g3^. 

Average  price  cf  Middlirg  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  13  points,  closing  at  13.71^  per  lb.    March  futuo'e  contracts 
on  this  ITc?  York  Covton  Ivxchange  advanced  11  uoints,  closing  at  14:i, 
and  on  the  '^e\7  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  IS  poiuLc, 
closing  at  14.05^. 

C-rai.n  prices  cuoted:  ho.l  dark  northern  hinneapolis  91.38- 
$1,45.     lTc.2  red  winter  Cnicago  $1»37.     Ho. 2  hard  -inter  Chicago 
$1.3?.    ho. 2  yello^f  corn  Chicag-o  70^;  Ivlinneapolis  o9p;  No. 5  rhit  e 
oats  Chicago  43>i;  Minneapolis  43p .  (Prepared  by  Fu.  of  Agr.  Fcon.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Feb.  25,  Feb.  24,  Feb.  25,  1S26 

Railroads                       20  Indus trialF  160.68  150.11  156.54 

20  R.E.   stocks  127,00  127.51  109.23 
( Tyall  St .  Jour . ,  Feb  .  26 , ) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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MCNARY  SEEKS  UEW  Senator  McNary,  of  Oregon,  coauthor  of  the  fam  relief  bill, 

PARlvI  BILL  VOTE  hopes  to  obtain  a  vote  in  the  Senate  to-day  on  the  question  of 

passing  the  measure  over  the  veto  of  President  Goolidge,  according 
to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "There  is  no  chance  to 

obtain  a  two- thirds  vote  necessarj^  to  override  the  veto,  but  farm  leaders  again 

desire  to  lolace  Senators  on  record. 


IOWA  GOVERNOR  CALLS      A  Les  Moines  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  27  says: 
FOR  ICT  1928      "Governor  Hammill  of  Iowa,  who  called  the  original  Corn  Belt 
WOMIIMil  Conference,  which  named  the  Coinniittee  of  Twentj^'-Two ,  and  launched 

the  fight  for  agricultural  relief  legislation,   served  notice 
Febr-iaary  25  that  the  Middle  ll5est  would  seek  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nee at  the  next  Republican  convention  ''whom  the  agricultural  interests  regard  as 
in  sympathy  with  their  program. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ASKS       President  Goolidge  February  26  asked  Congress  for  $115,000 

FUl'JD  FOR  RADIO  for  administering  the  new  White-Dill  radio  control  act  for  the 

LAW  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  according  to  the  press  of  February  27. 


BOULDER  DA!^  The  press  February  27  states  that  by  decisive  votes 

LEGISLATION       February  26  the  Senate  refused  to  impose  closure  on  debate  on  the 

Boulder  Dam  bill,  with  indications  that  the  measure  will  not  be 

passed  at  the  present  session. 


MUSCLE  SHOALS.  The  Senate  agricultural  committee  February  26  favorably 

LEGISLATION       reported  the  Norris  resolution  providing  for  Government  opera- 
tion of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  for  a  period  of  10  years  and 
■appropriating  $13,000,000  for  putting  the  plant  in  shape. 
(Press,  Feb,  27.) 


EDISON' INVENTING  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Fort  Myers,  Pla. , 

RUBBER  MACHINERY  says:  "Thomas  A.  Edison  is  working  way  past  midnights  in  his 
laboratory  here  on  an  experiment  ^^'hich  he  believes  will  revolu- 
tionize the  world's  rubber  trade  and  change  the  South  from  the 
land  of  cotton  to  the  rubber  producing  center  of  the  United  States.     The  in- 
ventor yestei'day  showed  newspaper  men  over  a  three-acre  rubber  tract  on  his 
estate  here  and  briefly  outlined  his  plans  for  a  m.achine  that  will  squeeze  the 
Juice  from  the  rubber  plants  and  greatly  reduce  the  costly  American  labor  charge, 
one  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  to  previous  domestic  rubber  projects.,.." 
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Section  2 

Canner  The  press  of  February  25  says:  "Canning  crop  growers,  canners, 

problems      representatives  of  the  National  and  State  Canners'  Association  and 

specialists  on  canning-crops  production  from  the  College  of  Agricultuie 
and  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  met  at  the 
Experiment  Station  in  Geneva  recently  to  review  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  study  of  canning-crops  problems  and  to 
make  plans  for  the  coming  season.    Under  special  appropriations  by 
the  Legislature,  investigations  of  certain  canning  crops  troubles 
have  been  in  progress  on  the  station  grounds  and  elsewhere  in  New 
York  State  for  more  than  a  year.    Attention  has  been  given  especially 
to  the  study  of  diseases  affecting  peas  and  beans,  the  control  of 
insect  pests  and  methods  of  increasing  production  and  lowering  costs. 
While  the  results  obtained  so  far  are  regarded  by  the  specialists  as 
merely  indicating  possib.Mities,  the  growers  and  canners  alike  felt 
that  considerable  progress  was  being  made  toward  the  solution  of 
several  important  problems  of  the  industry.    One  of  the  new  lines  of 
work  to  be  begun  this  year  is  an  extensive  fertilizer  test  with 
various  canning  crops  grown  in  rotation.    Preliminary  observations 
on  the  use  of  fertilizers  point  to  promising  results,  and  this  featui'e 
of  the  work  is  expected  to  have  a  very  practical  application  to 
canning  crops  production...." 

Cotton  Util-  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  February  19  says; 

ization       "Reports  from  several  points  in  the  Cotton  Belt  indicate  that  a 
number  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  using  cotton  bags  for  the 
shipment  of  part  of  their  mixed  goods.    Most  manufacturers  had 
bought  at  least  a  part  of  the  burla,p  bags  required  for  their  spring 
trade  before  the  use  of  cotton  bags  was  proposed.    The  new  container 
will  receive  a  sufficient  test  to  guide  the  manufacturers  in  con- 
tracting for  their  next  j^ear's  supply.    There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
cotton  bags  carrying  well.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  farmers 
will  prefer  them  to  burlap  for  re-use,  or  whether  the  use  of  cotton 
will  have  a  psychological  sales  value  which  will  warrant  its  use  at 
a  higher  cost  than  burlap...." 

Dairy  Cattle  An  editorial  in  The  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  February  10 

Registra;-    says:  "Particularly  in  the  Hoist ein  fraternity  the  question  of  se- 
tion  lective  registration  is  now  coming  in  for  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

In  December  the  Holstein-Friesian  people  had  a  conference  in 
Chicago  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  new  development,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  breeders,  although,  not  quite  ready  for  its  adoption, 
strongly  favored  it  in  principle.     The  Holstein-Priesian  Association 
of  Canada  has  already  applied  the  principle  of  selective  registration 
to  bulls,  and  apparently  the  Canadians  are  now  prepared  to  include 
the  females  in  the  system.    The  plan  appears  to  have  given  satisfac- 
tion in  Canada,    The  bull  is  registered  in  accordance  with  two 
factors;  its  type  conformation  and  the  demonstrated  productive  abil- 
ity cf   its  ancestry.     Such  a  system,  of  course,  tends  to  compel 
breeders  to  test  their  females,  ?.^ich  is  excellent  under  certain 
circumstances.    It  has  had,  also,  a  definite  educational  value,  in 
that  the  association  representative  designated  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  bulls  has  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  enlighten  many  of 
the  smaller  breeders  whose  ideas  as  to  type  may  be  vague  and  inaccu- 
rate,..,We  believe  that  the  first  requirement  of  progress  in  this 
direction  is  to  take  steps  to  make  official  testing  easily  accessible 
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to  the  average  bi-eeder,  and  easily  comprehensible  to  the  average 
f arraer-dairyiiian.     Selective  registration  irhich,  in  our  opinion,  is 
absolutely  right  in  principle,  could  then  follow  with  little  diffi- 
culty." 

Distribution  Although  the  business  machinery  for  carrying  goods  from  pro- 

■  ducer  to  cons^'Jiner  may  become  more  complicated,  new  efforts  towards 
establishing  better  trade  relations  between  manufacturers,  'whole- 
saler s,  and  retailers  will  result  in  smoothing  out  the  flow  of 

the  Nation's  merchandise,  Alvin  S.  Dodd,  manager  of  the  domestic 
distribution  department  of  the  United  States  Cham.ber  of  Commerce, 
predicted  in  an  address  February  24  before  the  Wholesale  Stationers 
Association  of  the  U.S.A.     Describing  the  changes  wSiich  the  coming 
generation  might  expect,  Mr.  Dodd  said  he  foresaw  the  formation  of 
joint  trade  relations  committees  in  each  trade  as  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  tightening  the  lini^s  in  the  distribution  chain,    Mr.  Dodd 
outlined  the  procedure  for  formation  of  these  committees  in  the  variou 
trades,  "composed  of  approximately  three  wholesalers,  three  manu- 
facturers and  three  retailers,"    which  will  take  the  lead  in  ironing 
out  misunderstandings  that  arise  between  distributors.  Declaring 
that  distance  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  these  misunderstandings, 
he  said;  "One  of  the  least  comprehended  elements  in  distribution  is 
•    •  distance — the  distance  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consuner — and  I 

am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  m.ost  important  element.  These 
distances  increase  immeasurably  the  difficulties  of  the  tranaactions 
which  must  take  place  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise.  Perfectly 
honest  misunderstandings  arise  which  never  would  intrude  into  trans- 
actions if  they  were  conducted  face  to  face.     The  question  asked 
most  often  in  respect  to  trade  relations    is  why  the  existing  trade 
associations  are  not  able  to  correct  whatever  difficulties  are 
experienced  in  an  industry.    The  reason  is  a  very  simple  one.  Almost 
all  trade  associations  have  consisted  entirely  of  one  class— all 
wholesalers,  all  manufacturers  or  all  retailers," 

Plour  Specu-  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  February  23  Says; 

lation         "Probably  the  greatest  single  factor  among  all  those  which  produce 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  milling  and  the  flour  distributing 
trade  is  the  extent  to  which  flour  has  become  a  speculative  commodity. 
A  fairly  large  part  of  the  product  of  mills  still  is  sold' and  goes 
into  distribution  to  supply  cmvrent  needs;  but  another  and  steadily 
growing  percentage  is  dealt  in  primarily  on  a  speculative  basis, 
with  widespread  and  very  great  injury  both  to  millers  and  to  those 
who  compose  the  machinery  of  -  distribution.     In  every  year  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  entire  year's  sales  are  concentrated  into  a  few 
weeks  of  August,   September  and  October.    Depending  upon  the  wheat 
price  and  the  general  sentiment  toward  its  strength  or  weakness^ 

■  from  four  to  six  months  of  the  production  of  a  large  nmber  of  mills 
in  contracted  for  shipment  within  this  limited  ' buying  season. ' 
Contracts  made  at  that  time  are  for  shipm.ent  over  various  periods, 
not  infrequently  extending  well  toward  another  harvest.     Sellers,  so 
far  as  they  are  able,  safeguard  their  contracts  by  purchase  of 
wheat  in  ca^h  or  futui-es.    Buyers  mal^e  no  pretense  of  insuring 
business  safety,  but  frankly  buy  in  hope  ox  an  advance  in  price... 
Where  and  when  corrective  changes  can  be  brought  about  none  can 
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undertarie  to  say.    Perhaps  millers  prefer  conditions  as  they  are, 
counting  on  their  ovvn  superior  trading  acuraen  to  overcome  the  obvious 
hazards  of  customs  7-hich  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  no  other  basic 
industry.    Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  simply  yielding  to 
the  dictates  of  things  as  they  are  because  there  is  not  within  the 
industry  the  ability  to  generate  corrective  forces.    Either  ^ay,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  as  things  stand,  flour  is  more  largely  a 
speculative  comnxOdity  than  an  article  of  comjnerce  produced  and  dis- 
tributed against  current  requirements.    And  to  this  speculative  factor 
must  be  attributed  much  of  the  fault  finding  with  conditions  in 
milling. " 

Freight  Rates         An  editorial  in  The  Farm  Im.plement  lle^-s  for  February  17  says; 

"It  is  claimed  by  a  spokesman  for  the  railroads  that  freight  rates 
at  present  are  only  34  per  cent  above  pre-war  and  that  farm  products 
are,  or  Tere  at  the  tim:e  the  statement  was  m.ade ,  35  per  cent  above 
pre-vrar.     It  is  therefore  contended  that  the  purchasing  poxer  of  farm 
products  3s  applied  to  railroad  transportation  is  more  than  100  per 

cent  If  the  railroads  vrould  make  a  material  reduction  in  the  rates 

on  farm  products  for  a  period  of  a  few  months  it  ^^ould  be  of  great 
help  to  agriculture,  but  instead  of  considering  even  that  concession 
they  are  tr^z-ing  to  put  over  certain  changes  in  classifications  and 
ratings  xhich  would  increase  the  farmers*  cost  of  the  eQuipment  he 
requires  to  carry  on  his  operations.     Instead  of  trying  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  farmer  they  seem,  to  be  bent  upon  enlarging  it  to 
their  o?7n  advantage,  or  Trhat  they  think  is  to  their  advantage.  If 
the  Interstate  Comjnerce  Commission  permits  them  to  do  this,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  agree  with  Herbert  -^uick,  who,  in  his  book  on  farmers^ 
troubles,   said  that  the  commission  is  always  'prorailr oad . * " 

French  Prices         The  index  of  wholesale  prices  for  France  as  compiled  by  the 
French  Governm.ent  Statistical  Office  for  the  month  of  January  1927, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  IJew  York  by  its 
French  information  service,   shows  a  decrease  of  5  points  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  preceding  month — 655  as  against  540  in 
Decem.ber,  647  in  January  1925  and  525  in  January  1925. 


Section  o 

Depar-'sment  of         In  an  editorial  on  the  grazing  fee  decision,  American  Forests  ■ 
Agriculture    and  Forest  Life  for  I.larch  says ; " .  .  .Llany  persons,  no  doubt,  will 
feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  too  lenient  in  his 
miethods  of  applying  the  determdned  value  of  national  forest  forage. 
This  seems  to  us  of  m^inor  importance.     Of  far  greater  importance  is 
the  definite  settlement  of  the  grazing  fee  issue  which  has  been  the 
red  brand  in  a  long  grazing  controversy  characterized  by  inaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  and  political  m.aneuvering  on 
the  part  of  the  stockmen.    The  schedule  of  fees  which  Secretary 
Jardine  has  established  may  or  may  not  represent  the  full  value  of 
the  range,  but  in  the  view  of  the  Chief  For-ster  it  does  represent 
fair  compensation  under  the  social  and  economic  conditions  which 
must  be  considered  in  administering  the  national  forests.  That 
principle,  once  established  and  accepted  by  both  the  stockmen  and 
the  public,  should  provide  a  common  ground  on  which  all  other  grazing 
questions  can  be  speedily  and  fairly  adjusted,  and  the  national 
forests  developed  to  their  highest  public  usefulness." 


I 


Section  4 

larket  ;^uotations 

Farm  Products         For  the  week  ended  Feb.  26:     Chicago  livestock  quotations  on 
top  price  of  hogs  about  2bp  lower  than  last  Saturday.    Beef  steers 
are  25  to  55s^  higher,  heifers  about  steady,  cows  10  to  15^  higher; 
vealers  and  heavy  calves  about  steady,   stocker  and  feeder  steers 
slov,   steady.     Fat  lanabs  50  to  75^  higher,  yearling  wethers  around 
50jZ^  higher,  sheep  strong  to  25/  up  and  feeding  lambs  25  to  50/ 
higher  for  the  week.    New  York  wholesale  fresh  meat  markets,  western 
dressed  good  grade  meats,  50/  to  $1  higher  on  steer  beef,  $1  lower 
on  veal,  $3  higher  on  lamb,  $2  higher  on  light  pork  loins  and  $1 
higher  on  heavy  loins  and  on  mutton,  compared  with  a  week  ago. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  5^-25/  lower  at  $2.35- 
$2.75  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  mostly  $1.80 
f.o.b,  Prescue  Isle.     VYisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  declined  5^- 
lOji  in  Chicago  carlot  sales.    Apple  markets  steady.    iJew  York  Danish 
t2,^e  cabbage  fairly  steady  at  $15-$22  bulk  per  ton  in  distributing 
centers:  Texas  domestic  type  $30~$45  in  the  midwestern  cities; 
$10-$12  f.o.b.     Onioni markets  dull.    xJew  York  and  midwestern  yellow 
varieties  sold  mostly  at  $2.25-$2.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers  and  at  $2,3E-$2.dO  f.o.b. 

Butter  markets  were  firm  for  a  larger  part  of  the  week  but 
following  price  advances  the  situation  became  unsettled  and  some 
price  declines  were  noted,    production  is  showing  a  gradual  increase 
but  is  still  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.     Storage  holdings  con- 
tinue to  be  rapidly  redu.ced.    Foreign  butter  was  offered  at  at- 
tractive prices  brit  little  interest  was  shown. 

Cheese  m.arkets  were  steady  following  'che  declines  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  prices  on  the  Wisconsin  cheese  boards,  at  the 
meetings  of  February  25,  were  unchanged.    Trade  continues  quiet  and 
production  ^^hich  is  below  last  year  is  not  showing  much  tendency  to 
increase  as  yet. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  27  points  dui'ing  the  week,  closing  at  13.73^  per 
lb.    March  future  contracts  on  the  LTew  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 30  points,  closing  at  14. OS/,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  they  advanced  36  points,  closing  at  14.13{t^. 

Hay  m.arket  slightly  lower  on  liberal  receipts  and  slack 
demand.    Farmers  pressing  surpluo  on  market,  shipping  inquiry  quiet. 
Timothy  steadier  to  easier  with  receipts  more  than  equal  to  current 
needs.    Alfalfa  in  fair  demand,  low  grades  hard  to  m.ove.  Prairie 
steady  because  of  limited  receipts  but  low  grades  selling  with 
difficulty. 

Feed  m-arket  barely  steady  past  few  days  with  exception  of. 
erratic  advance  in  cottonseed  meal,  which  is  sharply  higher,  ap- 
parently more  because  of  some  dealers  buying  back  contracts  than 
because  of  active  consuming  demand.    Wlieatfeeds  Quiet  at  practically 
steady  prices.    Hominy  feed  d^oll.    Alfalfa  meal  slightly  lower, 
(prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Feb.  26,  Feb.  25,  Feb. 26, 1926 

Railroads                    20  Industrials  160.83  160.68  154.68 

20  n.R.  stocks  127.24  127.00  107.68 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  28.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  D«iMirtHtent  of  Agriculture  for  tke  ptisrpose  of  presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  iu  the  press  on  matters  aSectieg  apiculture,  particularly  in  its  economie  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  viows  and  oplniorss  quoted  is  exprt«isly  disclainied.  The  ijiteut  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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HOUGE  PASSES  The  Washington  Post  to-day  reports;  "By  a  vote  of  240 

BUILDING  to  21,  the  House  yesterday  passed  a  hill  appropriating  $19,878,- 

PROGRM  BILL      700  to  start  work  on  the  Government's  $165,000,000  public  build- 
ing program.    Of  the  initial  sum,  $2,275,000  would  be  spent  in 
the  District . . . . " 

The  Congressional  Record  for  February  28  reports  that  of 
this  sum  $100,000  would  be  spent  toward  the  construction  of  the  central  part  of 
the- administration  building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  toward  the 
construction  of  an  extensible  building,  $500,000, 


WALSH  URGES  A  thorough  investigation  into  economic  conditions  of  agri- 

ECONOMIC  INQUIRY  cultural  and  cotton  producing  industries,  and  the  extent  of  ' 
unemployment  is  the  object  of  a  resolution  yesterday  by  Senator 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  The  Senate  public  lands  committee  yesterday  recommended 

an  investigation  of  charges  that  certain  lands  ceded  by  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  are  unlawfully  held  by  private  interests, 

according  to  the  press  to-day. 


GRAIN  RATES  The  plea  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  for  continuation 

of  the  preferential  grain  freight  rates  they  now  enjoy  over  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  New  York  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  a  decision.  (Press,  March  1.) 


BUSINESS  CON-  A  summary  of  general  business  and  financial  conditions 

DITIONS  throughout  the  several  Federal  Reserve  Districts,  based  upon 

statistics  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  contained  in 
a  report  of  the  Federal  Re-serve  Board,  issued  yesterday,  says; 
"Industrial  activity  has  been  slightly  larger  since  the  turn  of  the  year  than 
at  the  close  of  1926.    Seasonal  liquidation  of  reserve  bank  credit  has  been  in 
unusually  large  volume  owing  chiefly  to  the  inflow  of  gold  from  abroad,  and 
conditions  in  the  money  market  have  been  easy.     Wholesale  prices  have  continued 
to  decline.     Output  of  factories  was  larger  in  January  than  in  December,  but 
smaller  than  in  January,  1926  or  1935,    Mineral  production,   though  somewhat  be- 
low the  December  level,  continued  in  unusually  large  volume,  reflecting  the 
maintenance  of  production  of  bituminous  coal,  crude  petroleum,  and  copper. 
Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  which  was  sharply  curtailed  in  December,  increased 
in  January  and  February,  Automobile  output  was  increased  considerably  from  the 
unusually  low  level  of  production  reached  last  December,  but  the  number  of 
passenger  cars  produced  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  smaller  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  past  four  years.     The  textile  industries  have 
continued  active  since  December  without,  however,  showing  the  usual  seasonal 
increase . . . . " 
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Section  2 

Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  February  26  says: "...The 

Control       Federal  Department  recognizes  the  principle  that  farmers  Tjithin  the 
<luarantine  area  should  receive  some  compensation  for  extra  work  in- 
volved in  complying  with  corn  "borer  regulations.    This  is  sound  as 
farmers  within  the  area  are  under  a  handicap  as  compared  -ith  their 
"brethren  outside,  while  the  corn  borer  control  work  is  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  outside  as  well  as  those  inside  the  lines.    There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Ohio  Legislature  should  not  pass  the  act  before  it  if 
that  meets  the  situation,  because  every  sensible  effort  must  be  put 
forward  to  keep  the  corn  borer  under  control.    Personally  we  would 
favor  placing  the  administration  of  the  corn  borer  control  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Federal  Department,  but  that  is  a  question  for 
the  legislature  to  decide.     If  it  decides  that  the  people  of  the 
State  have  confidence  in  the  aoinini strati on  of  the  State  department 
then  it  will  lodge  the  author! 1 5^  there...." 

Farm  Accounts         An"  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  Febnaary  19  says: 

"Farming  is,  to  a  great  extent,  rather  an  unorganized  "^siness,  es- 
pecially from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual.     It  has  been  hard 
for  the  farmer  to  know  where  he  is  at  because  he  did  not  know  defi- 
nitely whether  he  was  making  or  losing,  or  how  much.     The  lack  of 
definite  information  on  such  matters  has  been  a  i.andicap . . . .The  hope 
of  the  future  is  the  interest  talcen  in  these  things,  for  such  things 
as  cow  testing  associations,  and  other  record-keeping  phases  of 
farming,  are  already  causing  radical  changes  in  farm  practices.  Those 
things    a^e  making  farming  more  successful.     We  have  never  yet  seen 
a  successful  farmer  who  did  not  keep  some  kind  of  accounts  which 
would  give  in  a  nutshell  the  degree  of  his  success." 

Farm  Relief  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February  28  says:" 

and  the        ....There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  farm  bloc  will  keep  on 
Law  trying  and  that  it  may  some  time  succeed  in  enacting  an  identical  or 

s-imilar  price-fixing  scheme  in  the  face  of  a  Presidential  veto.  In 
view  of  this  danger,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  will  bring 
consolation  to  those  who  foresee  a  continuation  of  the  long  struggle 
over  farm  relief.     Fortunately  objections  to  the  McITary-Haugen  bill 
on  strictly  legal  grounds  seem  so  irrefutable  that  it,  or  any 
measure  remotely  resembling  it,  would  appear  to  have  slight  chance 
of  escaping  demolition  at  the  hands  of  judges  and  lawyers  should  it 
ever  reach  the  statute  books.     The  Attorney  General  says,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  limatations  placed  by  the  law  upon  the  selection  of 
members  of  the  Farm  Board  are  plainly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
...." 

Federal  Hay  An  editorial  in  'The  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  February  19  says; 

Grades         "California  is  lagging  in  the  matter  of  hay  grades,     '^vhile  all  our 
other  major  crops  are  standardized,  hay,  our  biggest  crop,  remains" 
unstandardized.    Perhaps  it  is  fair  and  accurate  to  say  that  hay 
to-day  is  relatively  in  worse  shape  than  grain  was  in  the  old  days 
before  Federal  grain  grades  were  established. .,- If  California  hay 
growers  obtain  any  relief  from  the  present  legislature  they  will 
have  to  teke  the  initiative,  for  hay  dealers  ^ill  not.     The  dealers 
will  make  use  of  Federal  grades  in  selling  on  Army  contracts 
because  the  Army  will  accept  hay  on  no  other  basis,  but  apparently 
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the  dealers  rould  rather  contiime  to  "buy  on  their  own  grades*  Federal 
hay  grades  are  coming,  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.    The  Nation  is 
falling  into  line.     California  vi*ili  have  to  come  in  sooner  or  later. 
But  V7hy  not  sooner?     The  answer  seems  to  be  that  growers  have  not  yet 
asserted  themselves.'' 

Fertility  An  editorial  in  The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  February  19  says; 

Cost  ''The  figures  show  that  if  all  the  fertiliser  used  in  the  United  S?.a.tes 

was  equally  distributed  over  all  the  acres  farmed,  each  acre  would 
receive  a  little  ]e  ss  than  sis  and  cn8--half  pounds -net  enough  to 
make  any  appreciable  difference  in  yields.    Compare  this  amount  with 
the  applications  in  other  countries  and  we  find  a  striking  difference. 
On  the  same  basis  Holland  uses  64V  pounds,  Eolgiuin  513  pounds, 
Germ.any  2C0  pounds  and  Italy  50  pounds.     'But.'   som.e  will  say,* our 
land  is  naturally  richer  and  does  not  require  such  heavy  applications* 
But  will  it  be  richer  when  it  has  been  cropped  as  long  as  som.e  of  the 
European  land?    The  chances  are  that  it  will  not.    .American  farmers 
are  drawing  on  their  reserve  capital  and  should  charge  against  their 
crops  a  sm  equal  to  the  cost  of  fertilizer  necessary  to  maintain  the  ' 
fertility  of  their  land.     The  European  farmers  are  supplying  plant 
food  through  their  pocketbooks,  while  the  Amerj.can  farm.ers  are  drawing 
it  out  of  their  soil.     The  cost  is  the  same  either  way»^ 

Production  An  editorial  in  The  New  England  Homestead  for  February  19  says; 

Control        '-Two  factors  largely  control  production—l.  acreage,  which  the  farmer 
controls;  S, yield  per  acre,  which  is  governed  partly  by  the  cultivator 
largely  by  weather  Vvhich  is  beyond  control-,    One  year  with  another, 
acreage,  seed  and  culture  govern  one- half  to  twC'-thirds  of  the  produc- 
tion of  most  crops ^    Hence  by  controlling  (keerjing  down)  production, 
farmers  have  two  chances  out  of  three  of  l.ikewise  limiting  the  surplus 
Thus  in  192S,  New  England  tobacco  growers  cut  acreage,  reduced  yield, 
improved  Qn.ality  of  crop  and  netted  more  for  a  moderate  supply  than  fo 
an  over-big  crop  and  burdens om.e  surplus.     The  sam.e  result  has  occurred 
frequently  with  potatoes j  onions,  m.any  other  money  crops  and  staples. 
Arthv'.r  P.  Ghew  urges  that  to  regulate  production  is  far  simpler  than 
any  organised  or  governmental  miethod  for  disposing  of  overproduction. 
As  he  says,  it  should  be  feasible  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  forecast  by  April  the  probable  snp)ply  of  tha  various  annual  crops 
needed  next  autumn  to  supply  demand.    By  lim^iting  a-crsage  accordingly, 
only  unusually  favorable  weather  would  then  cause  too  much  surplus. 
To  this  end  the  department's  preliminary  forecasts  for  the  192?  season 
already  advise  fewer  acres  of  many  crops.'^ 

Tested  Milk  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  February  17  says; "One 

Consumption    of  the  factors  connected  with  the  present  plan  of  ridding  the  State 
Increase      of  bovine  tuberculosis  that  has  never  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  ■. 

opposed  the  project,  is  the  possibility  of  a  material  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products  when  this  disease  has  been  eliminated 
from  all  our  cattle  ...At  any  rate  since  Chicago  passed  the  ordinance 
prohibiting  milk  from  untested  cows  to  be  shipped  into  the  city  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  has  increased. ... Cienerally  speaking  Iowa 
farmers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  willingness  to  have  their 
herds  cleaned  up,  which  is  making  it  possible  for  the  work  of  eradicar- 
tion  to  go  forward  with  commendable  speed.    Ever  since  the  Chicago 
ordinance  of  requiring  milk  from  tuberculin  tested  herds  went  into 
effect,  shipments  of  Iowa  milk  have  gone  to  that  city  daily,  while 
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dairymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  rvho  have  opposed  testing  in 
the  past,  have  been  forced  to  sell  their  product  for  b-j.tter-r.aking 
purposes 

Wheat  Condi-           An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Jo^ornal  for  February  25  says: 
tions           "(Theat  prices  are  maintaining  a  fairly  uniform  level.     This  indicstes 
that  there  is  no  change  of  inportance  in  domestic  or  international 
conditions.    Apparently,  there  is  no  scarcity  in  the  rorld  supply. 
The  difference  in  the  distribution  as  compared  Trith  the  1925  crop 
and  an  apparent  increase  in  foreign  consumption  are  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  aborts  compared  rith  the  preceding  year.    But  the  supply 
is  s"'ufficient  and  the  rorld  carryover  should  be  eQual  to  if  not 
larger  than  a  year  ago.    Any  decided  changes  in  our  dom.estic  market, 
therefore,  aside  from  unexpected  political  or  business  happenings, 
must  be  found  in  the  crop  outlook.     'Jet  first  the  world  picture: 
The  latest  official  revision  places  the  1925  ^heat  crop,  exclusive  of 
Russia  and  China,  at  3, 441, OCb, COO  bushels,  compared  -vlth  3,400,000,- 
000  the  preceding  year,     Comipared  T^ith  the  total  the  difference  is 
almost  negligible.     The  Southern  Hemiisphere  crops  are  larger  than 
previously  estii-nated.    Ai-gentina  is  no?:  credited  Tith  a  crop  of 
222,850,000  bushels  and  Australia  154,000,000.     The  t-o  have  about 
16,000,000  bushels  m.ore  than  indicated  by  the  earlier  estimates, 
Russia  also  is  expected  to  have  more  vrheat  for  export  than  a  year  ago. 
...The  United  States  is  doing  a  heavy  foreign  business.    Exports  of 
vheat  and  flour  for  seven  months  ending  ?>-ith  January  vrere  157,126,000 
bushels  against  65,535,000  a  year  ago.     It  is  probable  thai  the 
February  movemient  rill  bring  the  total  close  to  170,000,000  bushels, 
or  100,000,000  more  than  in  1926  " 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  'The  TeT  York  Times  for  February  28  sa2/s.'"0n 

the  afternoon  before  the  President's  veto  of  the  Iv'cNary-Eaugen  bill 
was  announced,  Mr.  R.  ;Y.j>jnlap,   the  United  States  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  ',?as  making  an  address  on  'Cur  Basic  Industry'   cut  in 
Kankaliee,  111.     In  the  course  of  it  he  said  that  no  legislative  pro- 
posal had  thus  far  been  able  to  command  support  by  even  appr oximiately 
a  majority  of  the  farmers.     The  farm  organizations  themselves  had  not 
given  united  support  to  any  measure  presented  in  Cor^ress.  The 
largest  of  these  organizations  (one  ^hich  has  a  mem^bership  larger  than 
the  combined  membership  of  the  next  tro  in  size)  ^ras,  in  fact,  opposed 
to  the  McIJary-Haugen  bill.    But  the  united  m^em-bership  of  all  the  farm 
organizations  ?70uld  have  represented  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  agricultural  population  of  the  country ... .Despite  all  the 
farmer's  ills,  so  strong  are  the  social  and  industrial  ties  '^rhich  bind 
farriers  to  their  'York  that,  as  Mr.  I>j.nlap  says,  it  is  only  by  severe 
discouragement  that  they  are  driven  to  seek  other  kinds  of  work. 
'Freciuently  nothing  short  of  bankruptcy  can  make  them  change.^  This 
doesn't  com.port  with  the  usual  vie*"-  that  everybody*  is  locking  toward 
the  city.     It  would  appeal*  from  this  arialysis,  however,  that  it  is  the 
increased  per  capita  productivity  of  the  fann  worker  (which  is  greater 
by  half  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago),  with  the  practically/  unchanged 
per  capita  consumption  of  farm  products  and  the  diminishing  proportion 
of  farm  product  exports,  that  is  driving  men  away  fromi  the  farm.s  into 
industry.     In  the  face  of  these  conditions  there  is  bewilderment  and 
for  many  despair.    But  such  help  as  the  farmers  can  have  in  making  the 
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readj-Qstment  is  to  "be  had  not  from  Congress,  but  from  the  Department 
of  j^riciilture ,  either  in  direct  advice  or  in  such  indirect  assistance 
through  Congress  as  'rill  enable  the  farmers  to  fight  pests,  set  up 
and  operate  the  laachinery  of  cooperative  marketing,  and  then  have 
freedom  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  a  world  that  should  be  better 
nourished.     Judged  by  the  vier  of  this  American  agricultural  expert 
the  prospect  is  not  so  bad  after  all.    He  makes  this  hopeful  prophecy; 
^'(7ith  the  country  lookirig  to  the  farmer  for  food,  "-ith  the  business 
of  the  country  depending  on  him  for  general  prosperity,  and  ?;ith  the 
farmer  assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  in  striving 
to  improve  his  economic  status,  v."e  can  not  doubt  the  future  of  agri- 
cultui-e.    -rne  bottom  of  the  grade  is  an  unpleasant  place  to  be,  but  we 
have  the  vision  of  a  right  of  vray  before  us  -vhich  is  distinctly  up- 
grade, and  the  obstacles  can  be  removed  if  they  are  ivisely  tackled. 
The  time  must  come  Then  the  farmer  can  hold  the  throttle  of  his  o^n 
affairs  end  travel  into  the  future  rith  the  confidence  that  rural 
America  is  destined  for  better  and  happier  things. 

Section  4 

Market  '^iuoTATioNs 

Farm  Products         Feb.  23;    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago,  on  top  price  of 
hogs  at  $12.15. 

Maine  sacked  ^reen  Mcontain  potatoes  $2.35-$2.o5  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  mostly  around  $1,30  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  '.Thites  $1.75-$2  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market; 
$1.65-$1.70  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Maryland  and  Delav^are  yellow  variety 
STreet  potatoes  $1.26-$1.55  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  market s . 
Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1-$1.15.    Ije**'  York  Danish  type  Cabbage  $15-$23 
bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $11-$12  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Texas 
domestic  $40-$45  in  mid'^e stern  cities;  $10-$12  f.o.b.  ITeT  York  Rhode 
Island  G-reening  apples  firm  at'$4-$4.75  per  barrel  in  city  markets; 
Bald-virxs  $3.50-$4.25.    Michigan  Ben  Davis  $3-$3.50  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  32  score  butter;    Uei;v  York  51^;  Chicago  50}^; 
Philadelphia  Boston  5l|-^ . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Feb.  26: 
Single  Daisies  33;z^;  Longhorns  2o%i\  Square  Prints  23 J;z^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  17  points,  closing  at  13,90j!^  per  lb.    March  future  contracts 
on  the  Uex  York  Cotton  Exchange  adv?jiced  10  points,  closing  at 
14.18)i^,  and  on  the  Ne'/r  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  8  points, 
closing  at  14.212. 

Grain  prices  Quoted:     ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.36- 
$1.45.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35.    No. 2  hard  ';vinter  Kansas  City 
$1.31-$1.35.    No. 3  yelloy;  corn  Chicago  63j?^;  Minneapolis  69jZ^;  Kansas 
City  72^.    No. 3  ?rhite  oats  Chicago  43 ;  Minneapolis  43)2$;  Kansas  City 
44/.   (Prepared  by  3u,  of  i\gr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  ar.d         Average  closing  price  Feb.  28,  Feb.  26,  Feb.  27,  1926 

Railroads                     20  Industrials  161.96  160.83  154.45 

20  R.R.  stocks  127.75  127.24  107.96 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  March  1.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  AiricBlture  for  tke  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  eeonflmie  asp<?rts.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapprovaL  for  views  and  opiaions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaitaed.  The  Intent  is  to  reflect  acearately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  Choosing  from  a  field  of  more  than  SOO,  President  Coolidge 

NOMINATES  RADIO    yesterday  picked  the  five  members  of  the  new  radio  cornnission 
CCMMISSIQKERS    and  sent  the  nominations  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  oefore 

adjournment  of  Congress,  .Friday.    The  President's  selections  were: 
Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Btillard,  retired,  of  Media,/  six  year  term; 
Orestes  H.  Caldwell,  of  Bronxville,  IT.Y,,  five  years;  Eugene  0.  Sykes,  of  Jackson, 
Miss,,fo'ar  years;  Henry  A.  Bellows,  of  Minneapolis,  three  years;  John  F.  Dillon, 
of  San  Francisco,  two  years.  One  nominee  is  from  each  of  the  five  districts  into 
which  the  United  States  was  divided  by  the  radio  control  act.     In  choosing  his 
commission,  which  will  have  wide  control  powers,  President  Coolidge  carried  out 
his  intention  of  selecting  men  experienced  in  radio:  communication  or  familiar 
with  the  legal  and  "business  conditions  surrounding  the  industry.  (Assoc,  Press, 
March  2.) 


Ill  COl^raRSSS  .  The  second  deficiency  bill  ordered  reported  in  the  Senate 

yesterday  carried  a  total  of  $93,716,752,  this  being  $29,565,334 
in  excess  of  the  House  bill,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

Among  the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  February  28  were  the 
following:  The  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  observance  of  "Agricultural 
Day;"  a  bill  authorizing  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  jointly,  to  determine  the  location,  extent,  and  mode  of 
occurrence  of  potash  deposits  in  the  United  States,  and  to  conduct  laboratory 
tests;  the  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  migratory  bird  refuge  at 
Bear  River  Bay,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
the  Pan  American  Peoples  Great  Highway  Commission.  (Cong,  Rec.,Feb.  28.) 

Among  the  bills  passed,  by  the  House  Febmary  28  were  the  following:  The 
till  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  publish  statistics 
of  the  grade  and  staple  lepgth  of  cotton;  the  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Missoula  National  Forest,  Montana;  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  certain 
land  to  the  Challis  National  Forest;  the  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  the  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation, 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  certain  funds  for  wool  standards;  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  tobacco  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  bill  providing  for  horticultural  experiment  and 
demonstration  work  in  the  southern  Great  Plains  area.  (Cong.  Rec,  Feb.  28.) 

The  House  interstate  commerce  committee  yesterday  ordered  favorable  report?- 
on  the  Senate  joint  resolution  forbidding  Federal  Power  Co,  from  issuing  licenses 
on  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  until  February  1,  1928;  authorizing  re- 
duced freight  rates  in  emergency  cases;  the  joint  resolution  directing  the  trade 
commission  to  investigate  activities  of  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  crush- 
ing, refining  and  marketing  cotton  seed, (Press,  March  1.) 


BOULDER  Dm  BILL 

ABANDONED  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  the  Republican 

steering  committee  of  the  House  yesterday  definitely  side-tracked 
the  Swing-Johnson  Boulder  Canyon  dam  bill  for  this  session. 
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Section  2 

Chamber  of  At  the  request  of  member  organizations,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Commerce      of  the  United  States  is  carrying  on  campaigns  in  South  Carolina  and 
Forestry     Delaware  for  the  enactm.ent  of  bills  pending  in  the  legislatures 
Program       providing  for  the  establishment  of  State  forestry  departments.  Among 
other  items,  its  forestry  referendum  recommended  the  establishment  of 
State  forestry  commissions  and  departments;  more  efficient  fire  pre- 
vention measures  and  fair  systems  of  forest  taxation.     In  a  letter 
to  chambers  of  commerce  in  South  Carolina,  emphasizing  the  v^lue  of 
forestry  legislation,  as  embodied  in  the  forestry  bill  introduced  in 
the  General  Assembly,  the  national  chamber  points  out  that  "South 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  important  lumber  producing  States.  Its 
annual  production  of  forest  products  is  a  material • contribution  to 
the  wealth  of  the  States.    By  constructive  action,  this  contribution 
can  be  increased  considerably "At  present,"  the  letter  con- 
tinues, "13  per  cent  of  the  State  is  lying  idle  and  36  per  cent  is 
producing  timber  at  much  less  than  tiie  norranl  rate.     This  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  fire  prevention,  reforestation,  insect  control  and  edu- 
cation in  how  to  grow  crops  of  trees.    Estimates  indicate  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  State  is  unsuitable  for  agricultural  use  but  c?n  be 
m^ade  to  produce  continuously  profitable  crops  of  merchantable  tim^ber. 
Yet,   South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  States  that  has  not  moved 

actively  "    In  a  similar  letter  to  the  cham.bers  of  commerce  of 

Delaware,   the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  indorses  the  general 
principles  embodied  in  Senate  Bill  No.  16,  now  pending  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Delaware.     This  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
m.ent  of  a  State  forestry  department  to  promote  and  encourage  produc- 
tion and  protection  of  timber  and  the  general  practice  of  forestry 
by  the  State  and  by  individuals.    Further,  it  provides  for  closer 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government,  State  departments  and 
individuals,  and  also  for  a  system  of  forest  taxation  to  promote  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill.    The  letter  to  the  Delaware  chambers 
of  commerce  stresses  the  fact  that  "Delaware  has  350,000  acres  of 
wooded  areas,  representing  approximately  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State.    Manufactories,  using  wood  as  their  raw  m.aterialr 
are  important  contributors  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.    It  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  every  acre  within  its 
boundary  net  suitable  for  agriculture  should  be  m,ade  produce  con- 
tinuously profitable  crops  of  merchantable  timber." 

Cotton  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  28  says: 

ditions       "Prices  of  raw  cotton  are  showing  remarkable  strength  in  a  market 

that  is  steady,  although  decidedly  dull.    Since  the  first  of  the  year 
an  upward  m.ovement  has  taken  place,  and  this  has  been  efiected  by 
slight  upturns,  amounting  since  January  1  to  less  than  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  pound  for  spot  cotton  and  for  old  and  new-crop  months.  Cotton 
is  apparently  marking  time  lontil  sufficient  facts  become  avail '^ble 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  new  crop.    Two  explanations  are  offered 
in  the  cotton  trade  for  the  present  strength  and  steadiness  of  priceB. 
One,  which  has  to  do  with  the  technical  position  of  the  market  and 
the  situation  in  which  hedgers  for  the  mills  find  themselves,  is 
that  mill  men  were  so  impressed  by  the  size  of  the  old  crop  that 
they  did  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  revival  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  cotton  goods  trade,  that  they  fixed  their  prices  for- 
cotton  goods  so  as  to  afford  only  narrow  margins  of  profit,  and  are 
therefore  eager  to  buy  up  contracts  in  futures  on  price  recessions. 
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The  other  explanation  for  the  strength  oi  the  market  is  "based  on  the 
favorahle  conditions  that  have  arisen  to  affect  the  demand  for 
actual  cotton.     Trade  conditions  are  highly  satisfactory  in  domestic 
markets  for  cotton  goods.     Sales  during  January  reached  a  record 
volume,  according  to  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of 
Ne-JT  York.    Cons-jmption  "by  mills  of  the  United  States  for  the  six 
months  ended  January  31  was  3,434,000  hales,  against  3,180,434  in  the 
period  a  year  ago.     At  Liverpool  the  market  has  been  shoring  high 
activity,  vrith  a  strong  demand  for  spots.    Reports  from.  Lancashire 
are  optimistic.    Exports  from  the  United  States  so  far  this  season 
are  about  1,600,000  bales  over  a  year  ago.     Tyith  the  coming  of  spring, 
ho^rever,  and  the  pitching  of  the  ner  crop,  uncertainty  rill  prevail 
as  to  the  supply  side  cf  cotton.     October,  the  first  active  month 
for  the  nevr  crop  year,   selling  on  the  Ner  York  Cotton  Exchange  at  a 
price  above  14  cents  since  February  3,  has  'kevx,  ao  a  narror  premium 
over  the  old*-crop  months.    In  the  closing  da;^^s  of  March,  rith  its 
reports  of  reather  conditions,  of  preparations  for  planting  and  of 
planting  progress,  it  rill  be  possible  to  get  an  inkling  as  to  pros- 
pects for  the  ner  crop,  and  from,  then  on  price  of  the  old  as  rell  as 
the  ner  crop  rill  be  affected  by  these  reports  ircmi  the  Cotton  Eelt. 
Meanrhile,   the  cotton  market  i&  marking  time." 

Edison's                  A  Port  Meyers,  Fla. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  cf  March  1  says: 
Rubber  Ex-  ^^Thom-as  A.  Edison,  who  announced  on  Saturday  that  he  and  Henr:/  Ford 
periment      were  experimenting  here  on  three  acres  of  the  Edison  estate  in  the 
groring  of  rubber  from^  a  'vine, '  rhich  might  revolutionize  the 
rorld's  rubber  trade  and  change  the  South  from  a  cotton  to  a  rubber 
producing  region,  disclosed  further  details  of  the  project  February 
38.     He  said  the  vine  ?ras  grorn  from  Madagascar  seed,  of  rhich  he  had 
planted  500  pounds  on  three  acres  and  that  150  po'onds  more  rere  on 
the  ray  from  Africa,  although  some  local  stock  could  be  used  for 
extension  of  the  acreage  at  Fort  i.'eyers  and  at  Pensacola, rhich  he 
and  Mr.  Ford  contemplate.    The  vine,  Mr.  Edison  said,  was  apparently 
a  perennial  rhich  rould  gror  rithout  replanting  and  could  be  harvest- 
ed annually  rithout  further  cultivation. .. -Mr .  Edison  said  he  ras 
designing  a  combination  reaper  and  press  rhich  Mr,  Ford  rould  build, 
and  rhich  rould  produce  the  crude  rubber  in  one  operation,  thereby 
saving  labor  charges  rhich  have  been  considered  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  zo  zhe  production  of  rubber  in  this  country-    He  made  it 
plain  that  both  the  plants  and  the  machine  rere  in  an  ezperimental 
stage,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  carried  far  enough  to  justify  confi- 
dence that  the  ^-ork  :^ould  be  successful  " 

Farm  Estimates       An  editorial  in  Tiie  Pennsylvania  Fanr.er  for  February  26  saysj 
''Statisticians  have  estimated  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  rill 
receive,  for  the  year  ending  June  31,  1927,  about  ten  billions  of 
.dollars.    Analyzed  by  States  it  is  shorn  that  lora  leads  the  list, 
the  estimated  amoant  being  $701,000,000.    For  Pennsylvania  the 
figures  are  $292,000,000,  or  about  $1,500  for  each  of  the  200,000 
farms  if  it  rere  divided  evenly  among  them.     Of  course,  in  arriving 
at  these  figures  no  credit  is  given  for  food  consumed  on  the  farm, 
nor  for  house  rent,  etc.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion are  not  charged  againsi:  these  amounts.     Curiously  enoM^h,  the 
average  cash  returns  per  farm  in  Pennsylvania  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  average  for  the  rhole  United  States." 


■  ' 
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In  an  editorial  entitled  "Worrying  About  Futures,"  Itie  Journal 
of  Com-nerce  for  March  1  says A  great  deal  of  the  speculation  on 
our  produce  marxLets  cones  in  fact  from  actual  growers  of  the  products 
themselves.    Much  of  the  trading  in  cotton  comes  from  the  cotton 
regions,  of  '."heat  from  the  Northv^'est,  ?:hile  that  in  sugar  quite  as 
often  as  not  originates  with  large  plantation  owners  ^ho  think  they 
kno^  all  about  the  staple  and  its  prospects o. Speculation  is  con- 
fined to  no  class.     It  is  a  condition  ir;hich  is  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  country,  is  found  among  growers,  shippers  and  dealers 
in  the  products  that  are  traded  in  and  is  probably  only  in  a  lesser 
degree  practiced  by  consumer s  or  middlemen The  proper  method  for 
controlling  speculation  is  not  that  of  prohibiting  itc  but  is  t?cat 
of  regulating  the  aiiioiint  of  funds  that  ai^e  made  available  for  specu- 
lation.    'Carrying'  or  dealing  in  prodi'.cts  helps  to  eoualize  their 
price  and  renders  a  genuine  economic  service.    Up  to  a  certain  point 
it  should  be  properly  financed  b^-  the  bank,  but  beyond  that  it  has 
no  more  right  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  the  community  than  have  other 
occupations.     Satisfactory  banking  oversight  keeps  speculation  rithin 
bounds  and  enables  it  to  render  its  best  service.'- 

ana         A  review  of  the  livestock  and  m.eat  situation,   is  sr.ed  February 
28  by  the  Institute  of  American  I'.eat  Packers,  states  that  generally 
unsatisfactory  conditions  continued  to  characterize  the  wholesale 
meat  trade  during  the  months  just  closing.     The  demand  for  beef  was 
somewhat  restricted,  and  pork  operations,  on  the  basis  of  quota.tions 
prevailing  throughout  the  month,  were  conducted  ac  a  loss.     In  the 
dom.estic  market  there  V7as  a  little  better  dem.and  for  fresh  pork  than 
was  true  during  January.     In  the  export  field,   the  dullness  which  has 
character! :^ed  the  trade  for  several  months  continued,  and  the  voliime 
of  the  trade  was  relatively  small. 

Peanut  Trade  Annual  consumption  of  peanuts  in  this  country  is  estimated  at 

approximately  SSotOOO.OOO  pounds,  of  which  the  domestic  production  is 
about  4945000,000  pounds,  according' to  the  Pepartmenb  of  Commerce.  In 
comparing  the  five-year  period  of  1921  to  1925  with  the  preceding 
five  years  it  is  found  that  the  average  apparent  consumption  decreased 
from  7.2  pounds  (shelled  basis)  to  4,3  pounds.     This  decrease,  how- 
ei-er,  does  not  indicate  any  loss  of  consumer  favor  for  peanuts  as  a 
food.     It  is  accounted  for  largely  by  a  decrease  of  nearly  50  per 
cent  since  191?-'18  in  the  United  States  acreage  planted  to  ^Xr^anuts* 
This  acreage  has  been  diverted  mainly  from  areas  under  pean-its  for 
hog  fattening  and  for  oil  crushing  to  other  crops.     China  is  the  lead- 
ing source  of  imported  peanuts.    Last  year,  however,  imports  fell 
much  below  the  1925  figures  as  a  result  of  the  disruption  of  traffic 
and  the  interference  with  agricultare  incident  to  the  military  dis~ 
turbances  in  that  country. 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  price  Current-Grain  Reporter  for 

February  23  says;   '-In  its  agricultural  outlook  for  1925,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the  following  bit  of  advice 
to  cotton  growers.     'Producers  in  those  sections  of  the  belt  where 
conditions  are  favorable  for  cotton  production  at  present  prices 
would  be  justified  in  planting  not  to  exceed  their  1924  acreage.' 
The  value  placed  upon  that  very  aefinite  suggestion  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  the  Pecemoer  revised  estimate  of  cotton  for  harvest  showed 
an  incre.TGe  over  the  previous  year  of  4,585,000  acres,  an  increase 
01  more  than  11  per  cent.     In  its  agricultural  outlook,  for  1S25,  the 
department  warns  growers  that  production  on  ar  acreage  as  large  as 
that  of  1925  coula  easily  result  in  a  price  too  low  to  render  a  profi 
to  a  large  number  of  producers.    Jlgain  no  heed  was  given  to  the  ad-- 
vica,  the  Decem.ber  1,  19S6.  figures  showing  an  increase  of  1,600,000 
acres  over  those  for  the  previous  year.    An  important  phase  of  this 
last  increase  is  that  it  was  not  confined  to  one  or  two  oto^^es  where 
unusually  favorable  conditions  might  have  been  an  inducement,  but 
was  very  general,  eleven  of  the  sixteen  principal  cotton  produc:^ng 
States  having  a  greai-er  acreage  in  1926  than  in  1925.    Cotton  growers 
and  all  of  the  other  farmers  are  possessed  of  nat'ures  similar  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  humanity  and  the  most  of  us,  under  like  cii'cum- 
stances,  would  do  much  as  the  cotton  planters  have  done  during  xhe 
past  two  years.    17e  would  say  that  if  a  lot  of  the  other  fellows  were 
going  to  cu'u  down  on  production,  prices  would  go  up  a^id  we  would  make 
some  extra  money  by  increasing  our  own  output,.,*" 


Section  4 
■  MARI{ET  Q^UOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Livestock  qiictations  in  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs  $12.25. 

Beef  steers,  choice  $11.50  to  $13o55;  good  $9.85  to  $12.50;  medim 
$8,60  to  $llcl0;  common  $7  to  $9?  heifers,  good  and  choice  $■'•>'  to 
$10.50;  ccmmcn  and  medram  $5=75  to  $8=25;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$6.^50  to  $3;  con-ipjon  and  medium  $5»15  to  $6.50^  low  cutter  and  cutter 
$4.25  to  $5.15;  vealers  $9,50  to  $15.50;  heavy  calves  $?  to  ^9; 
stockers  and  feeders  $6,25  to  $9.10;  fat  laiLbs  $13,50  to  $15>65; 
yearling  wechers  $11  to  $13, 65^  fat  ewes  $6.75  to  $9.50j  feeding  lamb 
$13  to  $14,90.    Wholesale  prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  mea.ts  at 
Few  York  are-  Bteer  beef  $16  to  $17 J  veal  $20  to  $35;  lamb  $26  to 
$28;  mutton  $15  to  $17;  light  pork  loins  $25  to  $27,  heavy  loins  $19 
to  $22 . 

Maine  sacked  G-re an  Mountain  potatoes  $.2,35-$2.o5  per  ICO 
pounds  in  eastern  cicies;  bulk  stock  $1  75'-$-=  8'^  f.o.b.  presqae  Isle* 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whiles  $1. '?'5-$l, 90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
few  $1.55- $1.65  f.o.b«  Waupaca,     ITew  York  and  midw^;c.tern  sacked  yello' 
onions  ranged  $2.25-~$2»75  per  100  pounds  in  con^'cmiiig  centers; 
$2.40=-$2.65  f.o.b.  New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  closed  at  $15--$23 
bulk  per  ton  in  terniinal  markets;  $ll-$i2  f.o,b.  Rochester,  Texas 
domestic  type  ranged  $2-^2.. 75  per  barral  orate  in  city  markets.  New 
York  Rh.ode  Island  C-reening  apples  sold  at  $4--$5  per  bar-rel  in  city 
m.arkets.  Baldwins  ranged  $3  50- $4. 25.:  cold  storage  stock  $3.60-$3.75 
f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  21  points,  closing  at  14,11^  per  lb.    March  futijjre  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  34  points,  closing 
at  14.52i£.  (Holiday  in  New  Orleans) 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.39- 
$1.45.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.37.  No, 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.38;  Kansas  City  $1.32- $1.37.  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
Minneapolis  71^,  Kansas  City  72i^  •.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45^:; 
Minneapolis  45^';  Kansas  City        .  (Prepared  by  Bu.   of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  ResponsibiJity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  v'ie^vs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Ill  CONGSESS  The  House  yesterday  passed  the  Senate  bill  to  prevent 

discrimination  against  farmers'  cooperatives  by  boards  of  trade 
and  similar  organizai^ions ,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

Congressional  action  ^as  completed  yesterday  on  the  bill 

to  authorize  Goverrjuent  loans  to  former  service  men  on  their  bonus  certificates, 

the  House  accepting  Senate  amendments.    The  measure  now  goes  to  the  President, 

(press,  Mar, 3.) 

'The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  the  House  military  subcommittee, 
77hich  has  been  considering  disposition  of  Muscle  Shoals,  completed  yesterday  its 
report  and  decided  to  submit  it  to  t;he  full  committee  to-day.    Acting  Chairman 
James,  of  the  committee,  Tftio  also  heads  the  subcommittee,  said  the  report  had 
not  been  signed  as  yet.    He  declined  to  discuss  its  recomji-iendations,  said  it 
had  been  drafted  in  executive  session  and  that  no  one  vras  authorized  to  discuss 
it  until  after  it  had  been  presented  to  the  full  committee. 

The  press  to-day  reports  that  final  passage  was  effected  yesterday  on  the 
farmers'  market  site  bill,  which  no^  authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners to  look  over  a  site  and  report  it  back  to  the  next  session. 

The  retirement  bill,  sponsored  by  Chairman  Lehlbach,  of  the  House  Civil 
service  committee,  removes  the  30-day  period  in  ?rhich  departmental  chiefs  must 
certify  an  employee  approaching  retirement  age  if  he  is  eligible  for  the  ti70 
years'  extension  of  service,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

Bills  passed  by  the  Senate  March  1  includedj    'The  bill  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the  acquirement  of  a  site  for  the 
farmers'  produce  market  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  ^ork 
of  the  economic  conference  to  be  held  at  G-eneva,   Switzerland;   the  bill  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agricult^ure  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  highways  that  are  con- 
structed to  toll  bridges  if  the  toll  bridges  are  constructed  by  State,  county  of 
municipality;  the  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  Tith  the  South  Carolina  .Agricultural  Szperiment  Station. 
(Cong.  Hec.,Mar.l,) 


CORN  EIIJC-  HCNGRSD         An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Says;  "The  commendation  of  a  President  has  been  added  to  the 
honors  heaped  upon  Ira  C.  Marshall  for  his  feat  of  groring  more 
corn  on  an  acre  of  land  than  any  of  his  fellow  farmers.  Per  two  successive  years 
Marshall,  whose  farm  is  near  Ada,  Ohio,  has  been  the  world's  corn  king.    He  grew 
158.66  bushels  of  corn  to  an  adre  on  a  ten-acre  plot  to  earn  the  title  for  the 
second  successive  year  after  -"inning  the  1925  world  title  with  a  yield  of  160.1 
bushels  to  the  acre.    The  award  was  bestowed  by  Ohio  State  University  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Marshall  was  S'ommoned  to  Washington 
to  tell  President  Coolidge  of  his  feat.    The  secret  of  big  corn  production, 
Marshall  says,  is  good  seed,  heavy  application  of  fertilizer,  and  the  rate  of 
planting. 
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Section  2 

Farm  Business         An  editorial  in  The  Field  (N.Y.)  for  March  says:  "Farming  is 
a  "business  inseparably  linked  with  the  home.    Liquidation  is,  there- 
fore, a  slow  process,  for  the  last  thing  to  go  is  the  home,  and  the 
possessor  will  hold  on  in  desperation.    Hence  he  will  forestall  his 
creditors,  hoping  that  good  fortune  will  enahle  him  to  get  out  of 
his  difficulties.    Farmers  of  the  Middle  West  have  been  holding  on 
now  for  more  than  five  years.    Many  of  them  have  "been  forced  to  the 
wall.    Each  year  brings  a  new  crop  of  failures;  others  must  follow. 
That  is  why  those  who  still  find  themselves  in  bad  Case,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  failed,  are  restive  and  disgruntled.     Their  confusion 
of  mind  is  reflected  in  the  expedient  and  impracticable  proposals 
advanced  for  Government  aid.     It  is  right  and  proper  that  farmers 
should  have  as  favorable  opportunities  for  financing  as  other 
business  men  enjoy.    But  no  bank  or  banker  can  legally  lend  money 
without  good  security.    The  small  town  banker  of  the  West  has  as- 
sumed too  much;  and  in  many  instances  his  position  is  as  precarious 
as  is  the  f armer ' s. . - .The  frank  and  brutal  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  farming  must  be  revolutionised — converted  from  a  hand-to-mouth, 
uneconomic  occupation,  into  a  strictly  business  enterprise.    It  is 
a  slow,  painful  process,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  economic 
pressure.    It  is  folly  to  expect  that  the  weak  will  survive.  There 
will  be  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  farms  and  farmsteads. 
Perhaps  every  dection  will  eventually  have  its  cooperative  farm  or- 
ganiijations,  which  will  work  inter-dependently  to  plan  crop  schedules, 
handle  and  market  the  crops.    In  any  event  the  overproduction  problem 
will  eventually  be  solved.    There  is  no  danger  of  a  collapse  in  ^ri- 
culture.    The  recuperative  power  and  resources  of  the  industry  are 
now  being  tested  to  the  fullest.    The  fittest  will  not  only  survive, 
but  they  will  prosper.     To  believe  otherwise,  in  a  countrj^^  so  rich 
in  resources,  is  inconceivable." 

Farm  Loans  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  February  24  says:  "'The 

Buhl  National  Farm  Loan  Association  paid  off  more  than  it  borrowed 
in  1926,'  said  L.G.G-amer,  who  is  associated  in  business  with 
J.G.Adams,  the  secretary-treasurer,  at  Buhl,  Idaho.     This  association 
is  either  the  largest  or  next  to  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
These  gentlemen  report  that  three  loans  were  paid  in  full  and  four 
others  were  greatly  reduced  by  payments  on  the  principal,  to  say 
nothing  of  smaller  amount s ....  Such  institutions  as  the  land  bank  end 
the  intermediate  credit  bank  are  long  steps  toward  the  general  better- 
ment of  the  agricultural  industry,    Neither  is  perfect  in  its  opera- 
tion, but  they  have  proved  wonderfully  successful  in  view  of  the 
short  time  they  have  been  in  operation  and  the  stringent  financial 
conditions  through  which  they,  along  with  other  agencies  and  indus- 
tries, have  been  compelled  to  pass.>.." 

Grain  Crop  An  editorial  in  The  Farm  and  Ranch  for  February  19  says; 

Outlook       "Farmers  who  ai'e  planning  to  cut  their  coT>ton  acreage,  by  substituting 
grain  and  other  feedstuff s  may  be  disappointed  in  the  markets  if  they 

are  depending  upon  making  them  cash  crops  Texas  and  other 

Southwestern  States  will  undoubtedly  have  a  large  acreage  of  feed 
and  foodstuffs  this  year.    In  many  sections  there  are  no  established 
markets  for  any  farm  commodity  except  cotton  and  livestock.  Therefore, 
farmers  must  either  locate  a  market  or  make  preparations  to  feed  and 
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store  much  grain  and  hay.     In  many  cases  it  would  be  economy  to  store 
feeds,  including  grain,  for  future  needs»  for  seasons  are  variable, 
and  the  season  of  1928,  should  1927  favor  us  with  good  yields,  might 
not  be  so  generous.    Buying  feed  and  food  should  never  be  practiced 
except  in  a  very  limited  way  on  any  farm  in  the  Southwest.    A  farmer 
should  be  in  the  market  only  for  such  concentrates  and  such  food  as 
he  finds  can  not  be  produced  at  home." 

Monopoly  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  March  says:  "Ten 

Breaking     months  ago  The  Country  Gentleman  published  an  article  by  Julius  Klein, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  menace  to  America — and  particularly  the  added  burden 
on  the  American  farmer's  too  lean  pocketbook — in  foreign  government 
monopolies  and  price-fixing  schemes  in  various  necessary  commodities. 
The  end  of  that  story  is  not  yet  written,  but  already  .Arrierican  dis- 
covery, invention,  business  acumen  and  resources  have  smashed  some 
of  these  foreign  Molochs,  and  the  remaining  monopolies  are  tottering 
on  their  thrones.    Especially  those  four  that  hit  closest  to  the 
farmers — Chilean  nitrates,  Franco-German  potash,  British  rubber  and 
Yucatan  sisal — are  on  the  run,    Chilean  nitrate  will  stand  always, 
probably,  as  the  classical  example  of  a  perfect  set-up  for  successful 
government  monopoly. ... .Air  fixation  of  nitrogen,  forced  to  perfection 
by  German  chemists  as  a  war  necessity,  has  broken  the  Chilean  monopoly. 
And  the  Chilean  Government  with  a  rapidly  dwindling  source  of  revenue 
is  facing  political  difficulties.     Obviously  even  the  most  perfect 
monopolistic  set-up  must  guard  itself  vigilantly  to  hold  its  advantage. 
Chile  with  her  busted  nitrate  monopoly,  however,  is  not  much  worse  off 
than  the  Franco-German  potash  combine.     They,  too,  with  all  their 
experience  and  cleverness,  overshot  the  m.ark.    Potash  is  another  world 
necessity.    Before  the  war  Germany  possessed  the  only  known  workable 

deposits  in  the  world  Congress  respor:i.ed  to  the  emergency  and  set 

the  explorers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  work.  And 
these  men  with  their  core  drills  have  discrovered  and  mapped  out  de- 
posits of  potash  salts  in  southeastern  New  Mexico  and  western  Texas 
greater  even  than  the  deposits  in  Germany  and  France.     So  that  now 
at  any  time  the  foreign-monopoly  price  is  set  too  high  we  can  open  our 
own  mines. .If  government  monopolies  of  minerals  where  the  world's 
supply  is  contained  within  the  borders  of  a  single  country  are  difficult 
to  retain,  what  shall  be  said  of  governmental  attempts  to  fix  prices 
of  agricultural  products  that  may  be  grown  in  many  countries?    This  is 
what  Brazil  has  been  attempting  to  do  with  coffee  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.     In  the  decade  prior  to  1902  coffee  production  in  Brazil 
doubled  and  on  even  the  best-managed  estates  coffee  prices  dropped 
below  cost  of  production.     In  their  distress  the  producers  demanded 
government  relief.    The  first  effort  toward  stabilization  was  a  law 
passed  by  the  state  of  Sao  PaixLo  prohibiting  the  planting  of  coffee 
trees  for  five  years. .. .World  production  exceeds  demand.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  Brazil  now  has  almost  a  full  two  years'  supply  in  her 
warehouses.    Every  time  Brazil  lifted  the  price  growers  all  over  the 
world  profited  and  planted  more  trees.     The  outlook  for  Brazilian 
coffee  planters,  even  with  the  government  attempting  to  fix  prices, 
is  dark.... The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  even  though  it  is  sometimes 
referred  to  disparagingly  'as  the  sacred  cow  of  the  economists,'  is 
difficult  to  circumvent  or  repeal.    At  no  distant  date  the  British 
are  likely  1:0  find  jockeying  the  rubber  market  is  not  an  easy  road  to 
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f  ortiine . , . .  At  the  close  of  the  "^ar  rubher  was  found  to  be  another 
overexpanded  industry.    The  price  of  the  crude  dropped  as  low  as 
twelve  cents  a  pound.     The  remedy  applied  was  the  Stevenson  Act — 
an  act  restricting  exports  from  British  colonies.     The  avowed  object 
was  to  stabilize  the  price  of  rubber  at  around  thirty-six  cents  a 
pound.    But  within  two  years  from  its  adoption  speculators  drove  the 
price  to  $1*21  a  pound.    American  consumers,  being  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, have  been  forced  to  adopt  many  measures  for  self-protection. 
They  are  buying  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Dutch  colonies,  which 
refused  to  Join  with  the  British  in  a  policy  of  restrictions;  they 
are  setting  out  large  rubber  plantations  in  Liberia  and  the  Philip- 
pines;  they  have  enouuraged  the  guayule  rubber  industry;  they  have 
helped  organize  many  small  companies  to  gather  wild  rubber  in  the 
Amazon  forests;  they  are  practicing  rigid  economies  and  reworking 
upward  of  200,000,000  pounds  of  old  rubber  a  year,  and  recently 
they  have  organized  a  buyers^  pool  capitalized  at  $40,000,000.  Unit 
buying  thus  made  possible  has  driven  all  speculators  out  of  the 
market.     ^The  effect  of  all  these  measures  is  that  British  control 
of  rubber  has  fallen  from  seventy-three  to  fifty- three  per  cent...» 
Governments  may  be  very  powerful  within  their  o^m  domains,  but  when 
they  venture  outside  brute  force  is  not  sufficient.    Yucatan  found 
that  Cut  with  its  sisal  trust.     It  grew  most  of  the  henequen  pro- 
duced in  the  world  and  had  a  natural  monopoly.    But  Yucatan  never 
considered  the  combine  harvester.    The  way  the  combine  is  going  the 
grain  growers  of  this  country  will  not  care  three  or  four  years  from 
now  how  much  Yucatan  asks  for  sisal-     The  same  sort  of  ingenuity 
that  is  breaking  the  sisal  trust  put  the  Japanese  camphor  monopoly 
out  of  business  a  few  years  ago.    Japan  owns  nearly  all  the  camphor 
trees  in  the  world.     The  monopoly  yielded  rich  returns.  Finally 
the  price  was  forced  so  high  that  something  had  to  be  done — and  the 
chemists  found  a  wa^'  to  make  camphor  synthetically...." 

Price  Fixing  An  editorial  in  The  Farm  and  Ranch  for  Februarj'  19  says.*".. 

Do  manufacturers  fix  prices  on  their  products?    No,  they  merely  con- 
firm the  xmarket  price  by  putting  price  tags  on  their  products  in 
conformity  with  the  demand  and  economic  conditions  which  influence 
the  market ... .Economic  conditions  combine  to  make  the  great  price 
fixer.    No  manufacturer  or  merchant  was  ever  able  to  fix  an  arbi- 
trary price  unless  he  produced  some  exclusive  article  in  demand,  or 
dominates  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged.    Even  then  his  price 
tags  reflect  general  economic  conditions  in  his  territory.  Seeming- 
ly manufacturers  fix  prices,  but  in  reality  the  price  depends  upon 
the  demand  for  what  they  produce.    Manufacturers,  as  a  whole,  are 
better  posted  on  all  matters  affecting  their  business  than  is  the 
farmer.     They  study  commercial  reports  and  read  with  care  all 
printed  matter  which  may  have  the  least  influence  on  the  production 
and  sale  of  their  product.    It  can  not  be  said  that  most  farmers  do 
this.    Far  too  many  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  learned 
all  there  is  to  know  about  production  and  m.arketing.     Some  even  take 
pride  in  displaying  an  indifference  to  results  obtained  by  scientists 
and  specialists  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  production  and  market- 
ing problems.    VThile  those  engaged  in  other  industries  of  less  im- 
portance are  able  to  cooperate  and  thereby  overcome  many  difficulties, 
farmers,  as  a  class,  do  not  rally  to  each  other *s  support,  but  each 
goes  his  own  way,  taking  a  gambler's  chance  on  results." 
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Tuberculin  An  editorial  in  The  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  February  22  says 

Testing       "....When  the  order  for  the  tuberculin  test  in  connection  with 

Chicago's  milk  supply  was  issued,  the  matter  was  discussed  all  over 
the  country.    Many  got  the  impression  that  Chicago  was  starting  some- 
thing new  as  vvell  as  drastic.    Of  large  cities,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Louisville  and  Miami  have  similar  ordinances  and  a  recently  issued 
Government  report  contains  the  information  that  874  cities  and  towns 
have  ordinances  requiring  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  furnishing 
milk  for  consiamption.    Besides  there  are  375  towns  that  provide  an 
option  between  tuberculin  testing  and  pasteurization.    And  there  are 
14  States  that  have  laws  requiring  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle.  The 
fact  that  1,349  municipalities  have  taken  these  steps  to  safegu.ard 
their  milk  supply  indicates  a  pretty  strong  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  these  measures,  and  especially  tuberculin  testing,  that  en- 
titles the  matter  to  more  attention  and  thO'Oght  than  the  butter  in- 
terests are  giving  it." 


Section  3 
IvIAEKET  Q.UOTATIOI^TS 

Farm  Produdts        March  2:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  extreme  top  paid 
for  hogs  $12,50. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.o0-$2.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets;  bulk  stock  $1.?5-$1.85  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle«     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.75-$1.90  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $1.50-$1.65  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Cabbage  stronger.    New  York 
Danish  type  mostly  $18-$22  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $12 
f.Oob.  Rochester.    Texas  round  type  $2.25-$2.75  per  barrel  crate  ■ 
in  city  markets;  90^^-$l,00  f.o.b.    Florida  pointed  type  $1.25-$2.15 
per  Ig  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    Midwestern  yellow  onions  $2,25- 
$3.15  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  :galdwin 
apples  $3.50-$4.25  per  barrel  in  a  few  cities;  cold  storage  stock 
$3.65-$5.75  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Ben  Davis  $3-$3.50  in 
Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  50^^;  Chicago 
49^^;  Philadelphia  51;^;  Boston  51^ 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  March  1: 
Twins  22j^;  Single  Daisies  23^;  Double  Daisies  22|j^;  Longhorns 
23i^;  square  Prints  23^^, 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.39- 
$1.46.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,36.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.38.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  70^;  Minneapolis  70/;  No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  45^;  Minneapolis  45j^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  7  designated  markets 
declined  15  points,  closing  at  13.96/  per  lb.  (Holiday  in  three 
markets)    March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined.  14  points,  closing  at  14,38)^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  they  closed  at  14, 45$^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  MariV.2,  Mar.  1,  Mar. 2, 1926 

Railroads                     20  Industrials  159.07  161,42  147.06 

20  R.R.  stocks  125.48  127.33  105.42 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  3.) 
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Daily  digest 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  preseatin^  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affeetingagricidture,  particularly  in  its  economie  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  \'iews  and  oplcicns  quoted  is  expressly  (Msclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PEESILEUT  The  press  to-day  reports:  "President  Coolidge  was  tusy 

SIGNS  BILLS       until  late  last  night  acting  upon  more  than  200  "bills  that 
reached  his  yesterday. .Most  of  the  hills  approved  by  the 
President  were  private  and  minor  "bills.    The  only  important  hill 
was  the  Ant i- Dumping  Produce  Bill  vrhich  carries  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment 
upon  commission  merchants  V7ho  destroy  food  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
, ..Under  the  new  law  commission  merchants  must  submit  produce  to  supervisors  of 
the  I5ftpartment  of  Agriculture  before  destroying  it,  and  if  the  law  is  violated 
they  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $100  and  $1.,000  and  imprisonment  from  a  week 
to  two  months.    Another  bill  signed  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  and  publish  statistics  on  the  length  and  grade  of  staple  cotton,...'^ 


THE  SENATE  The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  Senate  apparently  broke  ^ts 

PILIBUSIER        filibuster  over  the  Reed  resolution  for  continuance  of  the  slus^^' 
investigating  committee  when,  at  11.25  last  night,  it  went  into 
executive  session  and  at  12,06  recessed  until  8.30  a.m.  to-day, 
three  and  a  half  hours  before  the  automatic  adjourment  of  this  Congress,  In 
the  executive  session  the  Senate  confirmed  three  nominations  to  the  new  Sadie 
Commission  and  agreed  to  take  up  the  second  deficiency  bill  this  morning.  The 
radio  commissioners  confirmed  are:  William  H.G-.Bullard,  John  F.  Dillon  and 
Eugene  0 .  Syke  s . . . . " 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  BIDS  Bids  of  both  the  American  Cyanamid  Company  and  the  'Farmers* 
REJECTED  Federated  Fertilizer  Association  for  the  Government's  Muscle 

Shoals  properties  were  rejected  yesterday  by  the  House  military 
affairs  committee,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  set 
forth  a  number  of  stipulations  which  the  subcommittee  held  would  be  necessary  to 
approve  a  lease.    It  also  recommended  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  an 
operating  contract  for  production  of  fertilizer  at  the  shoals  by  the  next  Congress 
in  the  event  no  satisfactory  bid  is  received  in  the  meantime. 


CAPPER  FOR  CAPITAL       The  Vice  President  yesterday  nominated  Senator  Capper  of 
PARK  Ca^QvIISSION    Kansas  as  a  member  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
;  Commission,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


GRAIN  KtERGER  SUIT        A  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  says:  "Finding  the  Armour 
Grain  Company  guilty  of  fraud  and  conspiracy  against  the  now 
defunct  Grain  Marketing  Company  and  the  Rosenbaum  Grain  Corporation 
.and  Rosenbaum  Brothers,  the  arbitrator,  Edward  E.  Brown,  a  Chicago  attorney  and 
Vice  President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  has  ordered  the  Armour  concern  to  pay- 
approximately  $3,000,000  damages  to  the  companies  affected.-.." 
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American  "To-day  the  most  pessimistic  can  not  ignore  the  signs  of 

Prosperity  prosperity.    The  business  world  is  saying,   'Evety  day  and  in  every  way 
business  is  gro^/dng  better,'  and  paying  to  say  it*    At  the  close  of 
1926,  Cyrus  Curtis  employed  a  page  advertisement  in  numerous  news- 
papers to  anno-ionce  that  more  space  has  been  booked  for  1927  in  his 
'three  publications  than  ever  before  in  their  history,    A  manufacturer 
has  stated  that  he  will  spend  in  advertising,  this  year,  the  stupen- 
dous appropriation  of  twenty-five  million  dollars.     Such  incidents 
as  these  are  more  than  indices  of  prosperity.    They  are  guaranties 
that  prosperity  will  be  produced.    They  are  causes  rather  than  effects, 
but  they  reflect  the  belief  of  men  who  back  their  belief  with  their 
money,  and  by  so  doing  make  their  belief  come  true.    We  have  realized 
at  last  that  prosperity  is  not  merely  wealth,  or  goods,  or  high  wages. 
It  is  money  in  action,  exchanged  for  goods.    Securing  prosperity  by 
advertising  for  it  is  at  least  as  certain  as  securing  any  other  con- 
certed action  by  the  same  means."  (E .E .Calkins,  in  Atlantic  Monthly.) 

Bovine  Tuber-         Cood  progress  is  being  made  in  Canada  in  stamping  out  bovine- 
culosis       tuberculosis.    Dr.  George  Hilton,  Veterinary  Director  General,  says 
Control       in  his  report  recently  issued  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,1926, 
in  Canada    that  the  control  of  this  disease  is  now  a  very  live  question  among 
the  livestock  owners  in  the  Dominion  and  demands  for  assistance  in 
the  eradication  of  this  disease  have  been  so  numerous  and  persistent* 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  satisfy  them  in  full,  says  the  Canadian 
Department  of  the  Interior.    Doctor  Eilton  finds  that  the  incidence 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Canada  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  practical 
eradication  a  too  costly  undertaking.    Canada  is  fortunate  in  this 
respect,  as  in  some  other  countries  the  disease  is  too  prevalent  to 
permit  of  eradication  by  general  slaughter  and  consequently  palliative 
measures  have  to  be  resorted  to.    Under  the  restricted  area  plan  whole 
sections  of  the  country  are  being  cleared  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  In 
the  Carman  area  of  Manitoba,  the  first  to  be  accepted,  in  three  years 
has  been  reduced  from  5|  per  cent  to  5-10  of  1  per  cent.    Ten  more 
townships  were  added  during  the  year  so  that  1,781  herds  of  cattle 
containing  about  23,000  animals  are  now  under  control  in  this  area.  ■ 
In  summing  up  it  is  to  be  noted  that  five  Provinces  of  Canada  have 
large  tubercular-free  areas,  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant 
when  the  cattle  of  the  entire  Dominion  will  be  practically  freed  from 
this  disease,  says  Doctlsr  Eilton.  (Press,  Mar. 3.) 

Cotton  Util-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  3  says: 

ization       "Reports  from  T^^ashington  are  to  the  effect  that  the  lepartments  of 

Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the  new  Cotton  Textile  Institute  are  \ 
about  to  become  cooperatively  active  in  careful  study  of  and  construct- 
ive research  into  the  uses  to  which  cotton  is  now  being  put  and  to 
which  it  might  profitably  be  put.    There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  task  is  a  highly  important  one  or  that  the  organizations  now 
planning  to  undertake  it  ought  to  be  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  Suc- 
cess even  in  moderate  measure  would  naturally  be  helpful  not  only  to 
cotton  planters  who  find  their  capacity  for  growing  cotton  greater 
than  existing  demand  but  also  to  manufacturers  making  use  of  cotton 
and  its  products  who  sorely  need  greater  outlets  for  their  goods. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  represents 
about  the  first  move  in  a  really  constructive  direction  that  the 
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Washington  Government  has  made  to  "bring  relief  to  farmer  and  textile 
manufacturer  alike.    What  the  results  are  likely  to  he  the  future 
alone  can  tell.    They  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  effectiveness  with 
which  similar  work  has  heretofore  been  done  "by  private  initiative 
and  by  individual  enterprises .... Le t  no  one,  however,  expect  miracles. 
If  there  is  any  disposition  either  in  the  trades  and  other  circles 
directly  concerned  to  look  for  the  impossible,  disappointment  is 
naturally  in  store.     There  are  very  real  limits  to  the  possibilities 
of  an  enterprise  of  this  sort.     Its  opportunities  are,  however,  large. 
Results  ought  to  come  even  if  they  can  not  be  had  at  once," 

Parm  School  The  New  York  Times  of  March  2  reports  that  details  of  a  cam- 

Eunds  paign  to  raise  $5,000,000  for  the  expansion  of  the  National  Farm 

Sought         School,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  were  announced  March  1  by  Lewis  L.Clarke^ 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Exchange  Irving 
Trust  Company,  who  is  treasurer  and  acting  chairman  of  the  farm 
school  executive  committee  for  New  York  City.    The  school  aims  to 
replace  untrained  farmers  with  trained- ones  and  to  stem  the  drift 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities.     The  school  takes  boys  from  the  crowded 
cities  and  gives. them  free  a  three-year  course  in  scientific  agri- 
culture.   Last  year  they  raised  products  worth  $42,000,  sold  in  open 
competition  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  markets.    The  school  now 
has  nearly  1,200  acres,  cultivated  according  to  the  most  scientific 
methods.    There  are  several  permanent  buildings,  and  the  value  of  the 
entire  plant  is  placed  at  $1,500,000,  which  was  developed , from  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $3,500. 

Kerensky  on  The  New  York  Times  of  March  3  reports  that  Alexander  Kerensky, 

Russian       who  succeeded  Prince  George  Lvov  on  July  20,  191?,  as  the  head  of  the 
Conditions  Russian  Government  and  was  virtually  dictator  o:^'  that  country  daring 
four  of  the  most  dranatic  months  of  its  history,  arrived  in  New  York 
March  2.     Since  the  overthrow  of  his  governm.ent  by  the  Eolsheviki, 
Mr.  Kerensky  has  been  an  exile  from  Russia,  editing  a  newspaper  and 
attempting  to  send  news  of  the  outside  world  and  of  Russian  affairs 
into  Russia  through  underground  channels.     The  Soviet  Governments  now 
faces  its  greatest  crisis,  he  said,  despite  its  attempts  to  create  an 
impression  among  Russians  and  foreigners  of  a  constructive  industrial 
effort,  and  he  predicted  the  eventual  overthrew ;,'  of  the  Communist 
regime  through  economic  forces  gathering  strength  as  the  result  of 
"their  absurd  economic  system,"    Just  when  the  new  revolution  would 
come  he  refused  to  predict,  but  he  is  certain  that  it  will  come,  and 
from  the  working  and  peasant  classes.     "The  present  government  has 
used  up  all  Russian  resources,"  he  said.     "Since  it  has  been  in  power 
it  has  expended  all  the  vast  accumulated  wealth  vhich  was  in  Russia. 
It  has  exhausted  at  least  10,000,000,000  .rubles  of  capital,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.    Russia  needs  capital  and  machinery? 
and  there  is  no  way  under  the  present  system  of  getting  it.    The  ap- 
parent prosperity  in  Russia  is  false,  the  workers  and  the  peasants 
are  worse  off  than  they  have  ever  been.     The  proof  of  that  is  that 
there  are  2,000,000  workers  out  of  employment  in  Russia  at  the  present 
time,  and  16,000,000  peasants,  unable  to  make  a  living  by  agriculture, 
are  flocking  to  the  cities,  which  are  unable  to  absorb  them.  These 
two  classes  have  at  least  18,000,000  people  idle  at  the  present  time...'' 


II 


lUlk  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

sumption     (London)  for  February  says:  "The  growing  appreciation  of  the  food 
in  Britain  value  of  milk,  and  its  importance  in  the  dietary  of  children,  justi- 
fies the  following  reference  to  a  scheme  which  has  recently  "been 
hrought  to  the  Ministry's  notice.    The  manager  of  a  progressive  dairy 
in  a  small  town  in  the  home  counties  has  "been  able  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  local  committees  of  the  elementary  schools  to  supply 
Grade  A  milk  to  the  school  children  during  the  morning  interval.  The 
scheme,  which  was  started  in  September  last,  aims  at  encouraging  the 
children  to  drink  good  milk;  it  also  serves  as  useful  propaganda  in 
the  district  on  the  food  value  of  milk;  while,  from  the  dairymen^ s 
.  standpoint,  it  has  the  advantage  of  providing  an  additional  opening 
for  the  disposal  of  his  liquid  milk.     The  milk  is  supplied  in  half- 
pint  bottles,  fitted  with  crown-cork  stoppers.    These,  previously 
sterilized,  each  receive  one-sixth  of  a  quart  of  milk,  cooled  to 
45  deg.  F.  in  summer;  while,  in  the  winter,  the  quantity  is  one- 
seventh  of  a  quart  heated  to  110  deg.  F,    The  bottles  are  dispatched 
■  to  the  schools  in  boxes,  together  with  a  supply  of  sterilized, 
natural  straws.    Payment  is  made  by  means  of  aluminum  tokens,  of  the 
face  value  of  one  penny,  which  the  children  can  p\?:rchase  ont£8  a  week 
from  the  headmaster;  and  in  respect  of  these,  tokens  there  is  a  simple 
accounting  arrangement  between  him  and  the  dairyman.    The  children 
surrender  a  token  when  receiving  a  bottle  and  a  sterilized  straw; 
and  it  is  practicable  for  the  head  of  each  department  to  issue  the 
milk,  superintend  its  consumption,  and  collect  the  bottles  and  straws 
in  from  five  to  six  minutes. ...  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  milk 
ration  has  given  increased  vigor  to  the  children.    The  consumption 
of  milk  in  these  schools  has  risen  from  30  bottles  on  the  first  day 
to  a  daily  average  of  from  350  to  400  bottles  at  the  present  time. 
...The  scheme  is  supplemented  by  lessons  on  hygiene  and  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food,  whilst  the  dairy  manager  is  endeavoring  to 
create  an  active  interest  in  the  local  milk  supply  among  the  scholars? 

New  England  An  editorial  in  The  New  England  Homestead  for  February  36 

Tobacco       says;  "Free  from  all  contracts  that  might  limit  freedom  of  action, 
Growers       New  England  tobacco  growers  are  to  decide  this  spring  whether  to 
continue  their  united  effort  in  assembling,  grading  and  marketing 
their  crop,  or  whether  to  disband  their  association  and  let  everyone 
fig?it  for  himself.    The  latter  result  would  be  a  grave  step  backward, 
probably  it  would  cost  growers  dearly,  and  with  increasing  severity 
in  future  years.    Now  that  buyers,  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  cigar 
leaf  are  steadily  growing  fewer  in  number  and  more  perfectly  trusti- 
fied, it  seems  nothing  less  than  suicidal  for  growers  to  even  think 
of  going  it  alone.    In  spite  of  mistakes  and  obstacles,  members  of 
Connecticut  valley  tobacco  association  have  accomplished  wonders.  It 
has  gained  an  experience  and  possesses  a  knowledge  of  infinite  value 
to  gro'.7ers,  v/hich  they  should  continue  to  utilize  to  the  utmost.  The 
situation  calls  for  wise  consideration,  sound  judgment  and  business 
prudence  on  the  part  of  each  member,  always  animated  by  a  desire  for 
the  common  good.,.." 

Stock  Grading         An  editorial  in  The  Nor » -West  Farmer  (Winnipeg)  for  February 
in  Canada    21  says:  "Demand  is  growing  for  the  grading  of  other  classes  of  s took 
as  well  as  hogs  on  public  markets.    Producers  would  like  to  see  grad- 
ing extended  to  cattle  and  sheep  with  a  fixed  increase  in  price  for 
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the  tops  as  compared  with  the  lov^er  grades.    ITo  doubt  all  livestock 
sold  on  piiblic  markets  will  come  under  the  grading  system  in  due  time. 
"57hen  general  grading  goes  into  effect  it  v^ill  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
concerned.    Recalling  the  opposition  to  hog  grading  ?:hen  first  in- 
troduced, opposition  coming  from  both  buyers  and  sellers,  one  may 
expect  about  the  same  sort  of  opposition  to  proposals  to  grade 
cattle  and  sheep.    And  also  about  the  same  outcome.     Scarcely  anyone 
now  would  advocate  going  back  to  the  'good  old  days*  when  select 
bacon  hogs  sold  at  the  same  price  as  thick  smooths.     The  same  result, 
we  believe  will  follow  the  introduction  of  grading  to  other  live- 
stock.    The  man  who  raises  the  quality  stuff  will  receive  the  premium 
he  is  entitled  to.     Grading  is  cne  means  and  an  effective  one  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  commercial  livestock.     It  is  about  the  most 
valuable  work  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal  livestock 
branch, " 


Section  3 

Market  ^uotati ons 

Parm  Products         March  3;     Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs 
$12,30. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.30-^2,65  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1,80  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  \l/hite3  $1.75-$1,90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    New  York 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $4-$4.75  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  cold 
storage  stock  $3.75  f.o.b.  Rochester,    Michigan  Ben  Davis  $3-$3,50 
in  Chicago.    Hew  York  Danish  t;;rpe  cabbage  ranged  $18-'$25  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $12-$13  f.o.b,  Rochester.     Texas  round  type 
$2.50-$4  per  barrel  crates  in  city  markets;  $L-$1.10  f,o,b,  Midwestern 
yellow  onions  $2,25-$3,25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  50/^;  Chicago  49f^; 
Philadelphia  51^-;  Boston  51j^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  March  2; 
Single  Daisies  23^^;  Double  Daisies  22^;  Longhorns  23^;  Square  Prints 
234^ . 

Grain  prices  quoted;  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.39-$1,46. 
Fo.2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.32-$1,38.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis 
70/;  Kansas  City  72^,    No. 3  white  oats  Minnea-.^clis  45/;  Kansas  City 
46/ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  5  points,  closing  at  14,06/  per  lb.    March  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points,  closing  at  14,34/, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  7  points,  closing 
at  14.c8j^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Mar. 3,  Mar,  2,  Mar.  3,  1926 

Railroads                   20  Industrials  160.89  159,07  144.44 

20  R.R.  stocks  126.57  125,48  103.20 

(7?all  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  4) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT    .  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  '»President  Coolidge  sees 

DECIDES  AGAINST    no  occasion  for  a  special  session  of  Congress,  despite  the 
EXTRA  SESSION    failure  of  the  Deficiency,  PulDlic  Buildings  and  other  "bills  in 
the  Senate  filibuster.    Eour  hours  after  the  short  session  had 
passed  into  history  Mr.  Ccolidge  served  notice  informally  to  the 
country  that  he  ?70uld  not  call  the  Seventieth  Congress  into  extraordinary  ses- 
sion.   Although  there  will  he  a  lull  of  ahout  nine  months  before  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  in  December,  the  President  thinks  the  Government  will  be  able 
■^0  function  without  the  money  that  Congress  failed  to  grant.  Not'^'ithstanding 
■the  Government  and  many  individuals  will  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  failure 
of  appropriations,  the  administration  will  try  to  devise  means  to  overcome  some 
of  the^elements  in  the  situation.     In  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  unable  to  meet  the  pensions  due  on  May  4  and  June  5  next.    ^To  this 
extent  there  will  probably  be  a  reaction  against  those  responsible  for  the 
filibuster  and,  some  think,  a  determined  demand  in  the  next  Congress  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  Senate  rules.    The  conclusion  reached  by  the  President  as  to  any 
value  that  might  be  found  in  an  extra  session  is  that  Congress  in  the  present 
session  had  a  full  opportunity  to  pass  legislation  of  a  substantive  kind  and 
that  little  hope  exists  of  accomplishing  more  in  a  special  session. 

"Despite  the  filibuster  and  its  havoc,  the  President,  whatever  others  may 
think  of  Congress,  believes  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work.    He  signed 
all  but  two  or  three  of  the  measures  sent  to  him,  although  he  vetoed  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  and,  during  the  life  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  approved  approxi- 
mately 1,800  bills.    In  the  present  session  523  bills  became  law.    He  signed  165 

bills  on  Thursday  and  39  yesterday  Measures  signed  at  the  Capitol  include: 

An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  national  arbore- 
tum, and  for  other  purposes ... .An  act  to  prevent  discrimination  against  farmers* 
cooperative  associations  by  boards  of  trade  and  similar  organizations  and  for 
other  purposes.    An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  1920,  and  for  other  purposes.    An  act  to  provide  for  the  protection, 
development  and  utilization  of  the  public  lands  in  Alaska  by  establishing  an 
adeauate  system  for  grazing  livestock  thereon,..." 


IN  CONGRESS  53ie  press  to-day  says:  "The  triumph  of  the  filibuster 

^larked  the  ending  of  the  Sixty- ninth  Congress  at  noon  yesterday. 
It  was  a  triumph  dearly  bought.    It  prevented  the  enactment  of 
certain  legislative  measures  necessary  fot  the  support  of  the  Government.  Part 

of  the  Government's  machinery  must  slow  down;  part  must  cease  functioning  

Among  the  bills  that  did  not  become  law  were:  Second  Deficiency  bill  carrying 
$93,716,753.  Public  Buildings  bill  carrying  $25,000,000  for  Washington,  and 
$100,000,000  for  buildings  throughout  the  country.  Alien  Property  bill  with  funds 
to  settle  German  and  American  claims.  New  House  Office  building,  $6,500,000. 
Muscle  Shoals  legislation.  Measure  to  readjust  postal  rates.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions were:  To  investigate  administration  policies  toward  Latin- America.  To  in- 
vestigate hydroeleottric  power  company  financing.  To  investigate  economic  condi- 
tions... . " 
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Section  2 

British-Russian     An  Afesociated  Press  dispatch  March  4  from  London  says; 
Relations    "Announcing  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Great  Britain  rill  not 
Not  Broker!  break  off  diplomatic  relations  t^-ith  soviet  Russia,  Sir  Austen 

Chamberlain,  Foteign  Secretary,  March  3  enunciated  a  policy  of 

giving  Russia  another  chahce m 

t 

Farmer  "The  Green  Rising,"  a  268-page  volume  by  W.B»Bizzell,  pub- 

Unrest         lished  by  The  MacMillan  Company,  is  reviewed  by  Evans  Clark  in  The 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  for  February  2V.    Mr.  Clark  says  in 
part;  "The  modern  world  has  become  somewhat  acclimated  to  the  Red 
Rising  of  the  industrial  wage  workers.    It  must  now,  it  seems,  face 
a  Green  Rising  as  well*    To  those  obtuse  city  folk  who  read 
Doctor  Bizzell's  latest  book  ...all  the  current  pother  about  farmers 
and  their  troubles  will  no  longer  appear  as  perplexing  but  passing 
ructions  in  the  otherwise  smooth  flow  of  American  prosperity — as 
bothersome  as  flies  on  a  sun-lit  beach,  and  with  as  little  real 
reason  for  existence.    They  fall  into  the  line  of  a  wide  movement 
of  the  farm  populations  of  the  world,  a  movement  that  insists  on 
more  consideration  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  a  universe  of  big 
business  men  and  bankers — not  to  mention  labor  unions.  Doctor 
Bizzell  surveys  the  post-war  scene  and  sees  in  this  massed  advance 
of  the  farmers  of  the  world  another  revolution  of  a  sort;  one  at 
least  that  will  'profoundly  influence'  our  ^economic  and  social 
institutions  as  well  as  our  governmental  policies.^    Nor  has  'the 
fact  that  it  is  largely  bloodless  in  no  wise  made  it  less  of  a 
reality.'...," 

Farm  Machinery       An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  March  3  says:  "Two 
and  Profits    bits  of  mail  which  come  to  us  from  widely  different  sources  serve 
remarkably  well  to  give  a  striking  illustration  of  the  high  degree 
of  individual  productivity  with  which  our  modern  machinery  methods 
have  endowed  our  workers.    The  first  is  a  concise    bulletin  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  stating  that  *farm 
profits  can  be  materially  increased  by  the  application  of  machinery 
and  new  methods.'    The  second  is  a  sheet  from  the  Sunday  Baltimore 
American,  carrying  a  story  captioned  'How  America  Is  Selling  Rice 
to  Japan  Cheaper  Than  Her  Coolies  Can  Raise  It.'    Japanese  rice 
growers,  having  become  alarmed  at  the  recent  invasion  of  their  home 
market  by  a  superior  grade  of  American  rice  selling  at  a  lower  price, 
sent  a  commission  of  experts  to  this  country  to  1b  arn  how  we  could 
produce  so  well  and  so  cheaply.    Photographs  tell  the  story  by  con- 
trasting the  methods  of  the  two  countries.    On  the  one  hand,  four 
tractors,  each  drawing  a  gang  of  five  plows,  enable  a  few  well-paid 
American  workers  to  prepare  a  vast,  flat  field  for  planting,  while 
later  in  the  season  other  powerful  machines  harvest  the  rice  with 
the  aid  of  a  mere  handful  of  men.    On  the  other  hand  is  a  Japanese 
field,  in  which  one  laborer  draws  a  small  plow  through  mud  and  water, 
while  another,  wading  behind,  guides  it;  the  same  men,  later  in  the 
season,  harvesting  the  crop  by  slow  handwork.    The  American  workers, 
the  Baltimore  American  records,  receive  wages  of  from  $3  to  $10  per 
day;  the  Japanese,  30  cents  per  day.    This  is  an  uncommonly  good 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  machine  production  has  m4de  life 
easier  for  us.    To-day  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  earn  the  high 
requirements  of  a  decent  living  than  it  formerly  was  for  him  to 
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secure  the  much  lower  requirements  of  an  old-fashioned  good  living. 
Hot  all  Anerican  farming  operations  are  so  susceptible  to  mechaniza- 
tion as  the  growing  of  rice  on  the  vast,  flat  lands  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  of  California,  "but  most  of  our  agriculture  is  capable  of  a  far 
greater  degree  of  mechanization  than  is  yet  visioned  hy  our  farmers, 
and  as  they  l6arh  that  fact  and  takb  advantage  of  it  they  will  enter 
an  era  of  greater  individual  JjrOductiVi ty  and  prosperity  similar  to 
that  now  enjoyed  by  industrial  workers.** 

Forestry  Work         Since  the  passage  of  the  forestry  Act  in  1919  the  British 
in  Britain  Forestry  Commission  has  planted  over  71,000  acres  in  Great  Britain, 
and  aims  at  a  total  of  150,000  acres  by  the  end  of  i929.  This 
accomplishment  is  part  of  the  original  scheme  to  establish  1,750,000 
acres  of  State  forests.    In  addition  to  the  acreage  planted  by  the 
commission  alone,  local  authorities  and  private  individuals,  assisted 
by  grants  from  the  commission,  have  planted  some  50,000  acres,  and 
"by  1929  it  is  expected  that  a  total  of  100,000  acres  will  be  planted, 
according  to  advices  just  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  from  its  British  information  service.    Apart  from  the  former 
Crown  Woods,  which  were  brought  under  the  control  of  the  commission- 
ers in  1924,  comprising  120,000  acres,  about  60,000  acres  of  which 
are  carrying  timber  or  are  under  forestal  treatment,  the  commission 
has  acquired  346,000  acres  of  land  and  of  this  total  60^  or  207,000 
acres  are  in  a  plantable  condition. 

French  Tariff        A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  4  says;  "The  new  French 
tariff,  upon  which  dozens  of  Grovernment  experts  have  been  working 
night  and  day  for  a  month,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Customs  Commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    It  deals  an  even  more 
severe  blow  at  American  manufactured  products  than  was  expected,  for 
it  is  made  clear  that  3,000,000,000  francs'  worth  of  American  manu- 
,factured  goods  yearly  sold  in  this  country  will  be  badly  hit.  .  What 
is  a  still  greater  blow  is  the  fact  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
this  business  will  be  lost  entirely  owing  to  prohibitive  rates  under 
the  new  regime.    Protests  would  be  useless  and  are  not  contemplated, 
since  the  American  Government  does  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
;        right  of  France  to  revise  her  tariffs  upward  to  suit  the  needs  of 
her  economic  situation...." 

The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Paris:  "American 
motor  Cars,  machine  tools,  typewriters  and  frozen  or  canned  meats  are 
hard  hit  under  the  proposed  terms  of  the  new  French  tariff  bill 
which  was  introduced  in  Parliament  some  time  ago,  but  which  has  just 
been  made  public.    Experts  estimate  the  average  increase  of  the  duty 
on  manufactured  articles  at  20  per  cent  although  they  admit  this 
figure  is  only  approximate.    There  are  so  many  complicated  qualifica- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  exact  figures...." 

Fruit  Grading        A  Winchester,  Va,,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  4  says; 

Asked  "Fruit  growers  of  Frederick  County,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  2,  March  3 

indorsed  a  bill  prepared  by  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  General  Assembly  providing  for  compulsory  fruit 
grading  and  packing,  applicable  to  all  fruit  offered  for  sale  in 
closed  packages.    Fruit  not  so  graded  and  inspected  under  the  pro- 
posed law  would  have  to  be  sold  as  'unclassified.'    Grades  would 
conform  to  agricultural  standards.*..." 


Natloned  llcad         %oad  construction  progtece  in  the  United  sir^lee  indicates  a 
Progrees     nioder?.te  snnual  increpsc,  bta'i^es  J.  F»  Peunj/:^P.cker»  tecretsry  ard 
general  r..anager  of  thfe  ..pphali;  A^r'jcf. .v^ion,  in  his  £.n:aral  report 
reviewing  the  highway  coi^iitio^S  cf  I9ii6.    The  eaturation  point  for 
street  and  road  paving  is  nc^here  in  si^t  and  there  is  ho  reason, 
he  says,  to  expect  any  reduction  ir.  tho  billit)n  dollar  Ifevel  6t 
annual  eypenditurts  for  roads.       total  oC  140,000,000  square  yards 
of  asphalt  pavement  was  laid  last  year  and  indications  are  that  in 
1937  the  yardage  may  reach  ] 50,000,0C0. . . .1%©  soundness  of  the. basis 
upon  which  road  building  recis  as  an  industry,  Mr.  Penr^yc:  c.-t' r  pointt 
out,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  thet  autoirobile  Ixct^nte  feet:,  vaseline 
taxes  and  Tederal  aid  alone  mak^j  ii,o  a  yearly  good  roads  fund  of  ap- 
proxiraatel;/  $600,000,000,  while  bon^  is  suss  jrer'icated  upon  mcior 
suid  gasoline  taxes  for  retirement  substantially  increasel  tLat  fund. 
(Press,  Har.v..) 


Sisal  Trust 


Case 


The  prsss  of  March  4  ^ays;  "a  case  involving  the  question  of 


Southern 
product 
Conserva- 
tion 


whether  it  constitutes  a  violation  cf  the  Snerman  Anti-Trust  Law  and 
of  the  anti-trusc  provision  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  law  of  1894  for  a 
group  of  bankers  to  agree  in  this  country  to  monopolize  the  importa- 
tion of  a  basic  product  from  a  foreign  country  in  which  more  then 
80  per  cent  of  it  is  produced  will  be  argued  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Couj-t  next  week.    The  case  is  that  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Sisal  Sales  Corporation  and  others.    It  goes  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  ipril  from  the  District  Court  of  routhern  New  York, 
which  dismissed  the  petition  of  the  Government  complaining  against 
the  alleged  acts  of  the  corporation  and  bankers  involved.    The  peti- 
tion charged  that  in  1921  the  defendants  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
in  the  United  States  to  monopolize  the  importation  and  sale  in  this 
country  of  sisal,  a  fibre  obtained  from  the  heneq^ien  plant  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine.    Intent  to  increase  prices  in 
this  country  by  such  an  alleged  conspiracy  was  charged.    The  product 
is  imported  practically  exclusively  from  Mexico,  the  only  country  in 
itoch  sisal  is  produced  in  quantities  to  supply  the  needs  of  this 
country,. . 

An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  March  3  gays; 
"'Florida  has  opened  the  annual  tomato  movement  out  of  the  States  of 
the  South  with  one  hundred  carloads  shipped  during  the  week  enditig 
February  17, »  says  the  Mobile  Register.    'Florida,  because  of  excep- 
tional conditions  in  parts  of  the  State,  usually  is  first  in  the 
market  with  early  tomatoes,  although  there  really  is  not  much  reason 
for  a  wide  difference  between  dates  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.' *• . 
The  Register  talks  more  about  tomatoes,  and  declares  that  it  has  be- 
come a  very  important  truck  crop  in  the  South  and  can  be  further 
developed.. .The  Register  is  sure  that  »too  many  tomatoes  «re  shipped 
out  of  the  South  to  be  canned  in  other  places.'    Tomatoes  grown  in 
the  South  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  cans  bearing  the 
labels  of  communities  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  other  States*  The 
Alabama  newspaper  declares  that  southern  grown  tomatoes  should  be  put 
into  tins  i^ere  they  are  grown,  and  suggests  that  growers  would  make 
more  if  canning  the  surplus  after  the  demand  for  fresh  tomatoes  had 
been  met.    The  argument  is  for  more  canneries  in  the  South,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  good.    Florida  offers  unusual  opportunities  for 
canneries,  although  some  have  started  and  failed  here  through  inabili- 
ty to  make  contracts  for  steady  supply  of  material.    There  is  no  doubt 
about  a  great  amount  of  tomatoes  being  wasted  when  the  -Drices  deciliBA 
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in  the  northern  and  eastern  markets  on  acoovmt  of  the  competition 
which  becomes  strong  in  the  late  spring.    With  more  attention  gi^n 
to  canning  the  value  of  the  crops  nvill  surely  "be  increased.^ 


Section  3 
MAEXST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        March  4:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs 
$12.15. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mount  ains  $2,35-$2.65  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.80-$1,85  f.o.h,  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $1.75-$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.55~$1.70 
f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Si^eet  potatoes  firm.    Telaware  and  Maryland  yellow 
varieties  $1.25~$1.50  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    Tennessee  Nancy 
Halls  $1-$1,15  in  midwestern  cities.    Ne^  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
$l8-$28  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $12-$13  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $4-$4,75  per  barrel  in  city 
markets.    Michigan  Ben  Davis  $3-$3.50  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    Nbw  York  50^^;  Chicago  50^; 
Philadelphia  5li^;  Boston  5li^. 

Closing  prices  at  "Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  March  3: 
Single  Daisies  23^;  Double  Daisies  22jj^;  Longhorns  23j^;  Square  Prints 
234^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  20  points,  closing  at  13.86/  per  lb.    March  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points,  closing  at  14.18^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  22  points,  closing 
at  14. 15^^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1,40- 
$1,47.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.37.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  70^; 
Minneapolis  70^.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45{^;  Minneapolis  45^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Mar.  4,  Mar.  5,  Mar.  4,  1925 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  159.68  160.89  150.76 

20  R.R.  stocks  125.78  126.57  106,34 
( liiall  St .  J  our . ,  Mar .  5 . ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Latent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDEITT  Hhe  Associated  Press  March  6  reports;    "A  suggestion  that  the 

URGES  TREES       agricultural  protlem  might  be  solved  to  some  extent  if  poor  farm 
ON  POOR  LANDS    lands  were  converted  into  forests    was  made  March  5  by  President 
Coolidge  in  proclaiming  April  24  to  30  ^jterican  Forest  Week*  and 
recommending  its  observance  to  the  governors  of  the  48  States.  *One 
fourth  of  OUT  soil,'  the  President  said,   'is  better  suited  to  timber  growing  than 
anything  else.    I  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  our  industrial  and  agricultural^ 
stability  will  be  strengthened  by  bringing  into  full  productive  use  this  great  em- 
pire of  land.    Although  much  progress  has  been  made  in  public  forestry  and  hopeful 
beginnings  in  private  industry,  we  still  have  a  vast  aggregate  of  idle  or  semi-idle 
forest  land,  and  another  large  aggregate  of  poor  farm  land  that  might  more  profita- 
bly grow  timber  instead  of  adding  to  the  problem  of  agricultural  overproduction. 


RADIO 
COMMISSION 
FILLED 


The  press  of  March  6  reports  that  the  new  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission was  completed  March  5  when  President  Coolidge  made  recess 
appointments  of  Orestes  H.  Caldwell  of  New  York  and  Henry  A.  Bellows 
of  Minnesota,  two  of  the  five  nominees  The  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,    Following  conferences  on  plans  of  procedure  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  funds  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  deficiency  bill,  Secretary  Hoover 
announced  that  he  was  inviting  the  Radio  Commission  to  meet  in  Washington.  Clerical 
help  will  be  lent  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  so  that  activities  may  be  started 
under  the  new  law. 


MONEY  FOUND  The  press  of  March  6  reports  that  the  Veterans  Bureau  has 

FOR  SOLDIER  found  the  money  necessary  to  pay  loans  to  veterans  on  their  adjusted 
LOANS  service  certificates,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  second  de- 

ficiency bill  with  a  $25,000,000  veterans*  loan  fund  in  it.  General 
Frank  T.  Hines,  the  Director,  announced  March  5  that  administration 
of  the  loan  authorization  bill  previously  enacted  will  not  be  materially  affected. 
A  special  loan  service  will  start  April  1,  steps  having  been  taken  already  to  have 
all  the  regional  offices  in  the  United  States  and  the  sub-offices  in  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii    equipped  for  the  work. 


DOLLAR  STABILIZED        The  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar,  as  measured  by  living 
AT  60  CENTS       costs  for  the  American  wage-earner  or  other  people  of  moderate  means, 
has  fluctuated  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  or  only  about  a  nickel 
in  a  dollar  purchase,  during  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York,  in  its  report  on  a  national  survey, 
made  public  yesterday.    The  board  asserts  that  the  dollar,  on  the  basis  of  living 
costs,  is  now  worth  about  60  cents  as  compared  with  the  1914  pre-war  dollar  and, 
having  fluctuated  less  than  5  cents  either  way  from  this  value  since  1921,  may  be 
Considered  as  having  become  stabilized  at  this  level,  as  contrasted  with  the  sever© 
fluctuations  of  the  first  few  years  after  the  war. 
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Arboretym  and        An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  March  5  says:    "One  of  the 
Botanic       very  last  acts  of  Congress  to  receive  the  approval  of  President  Coolidge 
Garden        was  that  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  national  arhoretum  on 

Mount  Hamilton,  near  the  District-Maryland  line.    Like  the  Botanic  Garden 
transfer,  which  received  executive  approval  several  weeks  ago,  no  funds 
were  provided  with  which  the  object  aimed  at  can  be  carried  into  effect. 
In  the  case  of  the  authorized  removal  and  extension  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
funds  were  provided  in  the  second  deficiency  bill,  and  it  was  expected 
that  like  action  would  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  arboretum.  But 
this  bill  died  in  the  filibuster  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Ihere 
will  be  no  progress  made  during  the  summer  toward  the  creation  of  an 
arboretum  in  the  District,  and  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  buying 
the  two  squares  to  be  purchased  on  which  to  reerect    the  Bartholdi  statue 
and  the  conservatories  of  the  Botanic  Garden.     The  latter  project  is  safe, 
although  the  delay  is  unfortunate.    But  already  10  per  cent  of  the  land 
which  it  was  desired  to  piirchase  for  the  arboretum  has  been  acquired  by 
builders,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  owners  of  the  remaining  acreage  will 
endeavor  to  sell  their  holdings  to  other  purchasers.    The  arboretum  pro- 
ject, in  that  event,  may  never  be  carried  out." 

Barnes  OR  Wheat       The  New  York  Times  of  March  5  says:    "Julius  H.  Barnes,  former 
Prices        United  States  ..Wheat  Director,  forecast  higher  prices  for  wheat  in  an 
interview  March  4,  basing  his  observation  on  the  return  of  investment 
and  buying  power  in  the  grain  markets  against  the  present  supply.  He 
said  that  it  appeared  that  countries  of  wheat  supply  were  unable  to  ship 
wheat  fast  enough.     »The  total  export  surpluses  of  all  countries  would 
be  inadequate  to  supply  the  reasonably  expected  requirements  of  Europe,' 
he  said  " 

British  Cotton       The  New  York  Times  March  3  reports:    "C.  H.  Hannay  and  A.  C  Nick- 
Men  Here     son,  president  and  secretary  respectively  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation, were  guests  of  the  IJew  York  Cotton  Exchange  March  2  following 
their  arrival  on  the  Olympic.    Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  jr.,  president  of  the 
exchange,  expressed  the  hope  that  relations  between  the  world's  two  great 
cotton  markets  would  be  even  more  friendly  than  in  the  past.    Mr.  Hannay, 
who  with  Mr.  Nickson  is  here  to  attend  the  International  Cotton  Standards 
Conference  at  Washington  on  March  14,  conveyed  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association  and  remarked  that  prosperity  in  the  cotton 
industry  depended  on  conditions  both  here  and  in  England." 

Butter  Industry     An  editorial  in  The  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  March  1  says: 
in  South     "  . .  .  .  We  who  are  connected  with  the  butter  industry  have  not  yet  come  to 
Bakota        think  seriously  of  South  Dakota  as  a  dairy  State.    We  have  not  denied 
that  it  had  a  growing  dairy  industry  and  a  few  good  creameries,  but  we 
have  not  acknowledged  its  arrival,  as  having  enough  of  a  dairy  industry 
or  as  making  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fancy  butter,  to  the  position  of  a 
daify  and  butter  State.    But  it  has  arrived,  F,  A.  .Leighton  of  Sioujc 
Falls  wants  the  butter  dealers  to  know,  and  it  has  at  the  head  of  the 
industry  men  with  the  knowledge,  ability  and  desire  to  insure  continued 
progress  in  effective  dairying  and  quality  production.    What  Mr.  Leighton 
says  about  these  leaders,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  comes  from 
him,  will  be  accepted  as  proven;  and  added  force  is  given  to  the  state- 
ment by  the  fact,  not  mentioned  by  him,  that  Mr.  Leighton  himself  is  one 
among  these  dairy  leaders  in  South  Dakota  who  in  a  few  years  will  make 


■  (; 
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the  creamery  business  South  Dakota's  leading  industry.    Professor  Larson 
of  South  Dakota's  State  College  at  Brookings,  in  his  address  at  that 
Sioux  Falls    convention, showed  by  the  progress  the  butter  making  industry 
is  making  in  South  Dakota  that  the  industry  is  moving  west,  and  he  placed 
his  State  as  one  in  the  near  future's  group  of  great  butter  making  ^ 
States." 

Connecticut  A  Hartford,  Conn.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  3  says:  "A 

Tobacco       majority  of  members  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Growers*  Associa- 
Marketing    tion  have  voted  against  renewing  their  sales  agreement  and  the  associa- 
tion will  probably  abrogate  existing  contracts.    Action  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  tobacco  on  hand  is  yet  to  be  taken.    Organization  of  district 
associations  for  combined  selling  of  crops  now  is  considered." 

Cuban  An  editorial  in  The  Modern  Miller  for  February  26  says:    "F.  E. 

Conditions  Eichler,  St.  Louis  manager  of  the  Modern  Miller,  is  now  in  Cuba  investi* 
gating  conditions  there.    He  is  unequivocally  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tone  of  the  flour  market  and  financial  conditions  on  the  island  are  im- 
proved and  that  a  conservative  policy  in  the  matter  of  credit  and  volume 
of  business  is  being  followed.    Bankers  and  business  men  are  in  accord 
in  keeping  commercial  conditions  sound  and  in  guarding  against  excess 
buying,....  Cuba  is  attempting  control  of  sugar  production  by  Cxovernment 
regulation.    Cuban  sugar  mills  were  taxed  $5  on  each  bag  of  sugar  pro- 
duced in  violation  of  the  production  figures  assigned  to  them  through  the 
curtailment  decree.    A  recent  law  is  more  stringent  and  increases  this 
penalty.    It  seems  a  studied  effort  to  measure  foreign  consumption  and  to 
produce  accordingly.    To  prevent  price  demoralization  the  Government  has 
shown  great  energy  ^ 

French  Govern-  French  government  revenue  from  all  sources  in  January  1927  (not 
ment  including  receipts  of  the  Postal  Administration  which  are  carried  in  a 

Revenue       separate  budget)  totaled  3,357,402,300  francs  as  against  3,957,309,200 

in  December  1926,  and  4,000,063,900  francs  in  January  1926.    This  decline, 
in  spite  of  increased  taxes  and  the  higher  prices,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  direct  taxes  for  1926  had  been  collected  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  also  because  since  October  1,  1926,  the  receipts  of  the  tobacco  mono- 
poly have  been  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  and  are  no  lorger  included  in 
budgetary  returns.    (Bankers    Trust  Co.) 

Nicaragua  In  an  extensive  article  on  '♦Nicaragua:  Its  Economic  Position," 

Commerce  Monthly  (New  York)  for  March  says:    '♦Increasing  traffic  through 
the  Panama  Canal  makes  it  appear  inevitable  that  the  construction  of  a 
second  canal  will  eventually  become  a  necessary  work.    Following  the 
ratification  in  1916  of  a  treaty  involving  a  payment  of  $5,000,000, 
Nicaragua  granted  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive  right  to  construct 
and  operate  s-uch  an  ocean-to-ocean  canal  across  its  territory.    As  a  re- 
sult the  potential  economic  status  of  that  country  has  become  a  matter 

of  direct  interest  Though  potentially  a  highway  of  world  trade, 

lack  of  roads  and  railroads  at  present  constitutes  a  formidable  barrier 
to  Nicaragua's  commercial  and  industrial  development.    There  are  five 
railroads  operating  over  a  total  trackage  of  203  miles  ^ 
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Scientific               An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  March  says:     "If  a  meat 
Hesearch       packer  got  no  more  wealth  out  of  a  hog's  carcass  than  a  home  butcher 
gets,  pork  would  have  to  be  much  higher  or  swine  much  lower.  The 
scientist  has  developed  by-products  that  pay  the  profits  and  part  of 
the  operating  expenses  although  the  meat  itself  may  not  sell  at  whole- 
sale for  as  much  as  the  live  hog  brought.     In  this  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  real  handicaps  of  agriculture.    More  v/ays  need  to 
be  found  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  farming  and  to  increase  the  use  of 
the  soil's  by-products.    Through  scientific  research  they  can  be  found. 
Every  sound  remedial  proposal  aims  primarily  at  lower  costs  or  increased 
demand.     That  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  a  farmer's  profit  comes  in 
between  his  cost  price  and  his  sale  price,  considering  also  the  quantity 
he  has  to  sell.    Using  new  processes,  developed  by  her  able  scientists, 
Germany  is  now  producing  more  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  than  she  uses,  and 
is  seeking  export  markets  for  it.    Because  American  scientific  research 
in  fixing  nitrogen  was  allowed  to  lag  American  farmers  are  handicapped 
by  what  is  now  a  comparatively  exorbitant  price  for  nitrates.  Inci- 
dentally this  German  nitrogen  discovery  has  also  made  that  country  self- 
sufficient  in  rye  production,  destroying  one  of  our  important  export 
markets  for  that  grain.    That  is  an  example  of  how  scientific  research 
can  lower  farm  costs.    Now  for  how  it  can  increase  demand.    A  competent 
authority  in  the  dairy  business,  a  cooperative  manager,  recently  wrote; 
'The  chemist  who  will  find  a  commercially  practicable  way  to  extract  the 
milk  sugar  from  cheese  whey  and  skim  milk  will  be  a  second  Babcock  to 
the  dairy  industry.'    Milk  sugar  is  now  manufactured  but  the  cost  is 
still  too  high.    Add  that  to  the  regular  by-products  of.  the  cow,  however 
and  dairy  profits  will  go  higher  We  hope  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gets  its  new  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  where  research  ex- 
clusive of  police  work  can  be  done,  and  the  $153,000  asked  by  Secretary 
Jardine  to  establish  it.    TUiat  will  be  only  a  couple  of  drops  in  the 
bucket  of  needed  research  but  it  is  pushing  forward  toward  real  prog- 
ress " 

Wheat                        An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  4  says:  "On 
March  1  May  wheat  at  Chicago  sold  up  to  143  7/8,  and  the  July  future  . 
at  138  1/2.    These  were  the  highest  prices  at  which  wheat  has  sold  at 
since  November  10,  1926.    The  cause  was  domestic  conditions,  dis- 
closed in  private  estimates  of  farm  supplies  and  crop  conditions..... 
Snow  estimates  total  wheat  supply  in  the  United  States  March  1  at 
271,000,000  bushels.    He  further  estimates  that  after  domestic  needs 
are  met  there  will  be  90,000,000  bushels  for  the  carryover  and  to  meet 
exports  from  March  1  to  June  30.    A  year  ago  this  supply  was  97,000,000 
bushels.    Exports,  however,  are  running  much  above  those  of  a  year  ago; 
in  the  past  eight  months  they  were  100,000,000  bushels  above  those  of 
the  preceding  year.    This  90, 000, 000- bushel  estimate  above  consumptive 
requirements,  therefore,  is  looked  upon  by  the  trade  as  a  bullish  esti- 
mate It  is  too  early  for  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  condition  of 

the  wheat  crop.    But  the  little  that  .is  known,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  supply  report,  gave  a  bullish  feature  to  the  future  market.  The 
stage  is  being  set  for  a  weather  market,  in  which  wheat  will  go  up  or 
down,  as  weather  becomes  favorable  or  unfavorable." 
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Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  For  the  week  ended  March  5:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  at 

$12.00  or  15j^  higher  than  a  week  ago.    All  grades  of  heavy  steers  and 
the  better  grades  of  yearlings  were  25^  to  50^  higher,  T^hile  light- 
weight steers  were  steady  to  25^  higher.    Fat  cows  advanced  25ji. 
Heifers  were  fully  50^  higher  and  stockers  and  feeders  steady.  Vealers 
were  mostly  50^  higher.     Fat  lambs  closed  50^  to  75^  higher,  with  year- 
lings around  50^  higher. 

Potato  markets  generally  firm.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains 
$2.40  to  $2.85  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $1.85  to 
$1,95  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Cabbage  stronger.  New  York  Danish  type 
sold  at  $2  to  $8  higher  at  $18  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
mostly  $13  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Texas  flat  and  round  type  $2.50  to  $4  per 
barrel  crate.    Onion  prices  advanced.  Midwestern  yellow  varieties  ranged 
mostly  $2.50  to  $3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers,  top  of 
$3,25  in  Pittsburgh;  $2.85  f.o.b.  West  Michigan.  Apples  fairly  steady. 
New  York  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $4.25  to  $4,75  per  barrel  in  city  mar- 
kets. 

Butter  markets  were  fairly  steady  during  the  week  ending  March 
5,  but  were  also  rather  sensitive.    Both  declines  and  advances  in  price 
were  noted  but  the  week  closed  with  some  increase  in  confidence  ap- 
parent.   Closing  prices  on  92  score  New  York  50  l/2^;  Chicago  50^; 
Philadelphia  51.1/2^;  Boston  51  l/2^ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  13  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  13.86j6  per  lb.  March 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  points, 
closing  at  14.10^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined 
1  point;-  closing  at  14. 12;^. 

Hay  market  quiet  but  demand  better.    Receipts  lighter  during 
week.  No.  1  timothy  New  York  $25.50;  Cincinnati  $i8.50;  Chicago  $20; 
Memphis  $22;  Minneapolis  $21.50.  No.  1  alfalfa  Kansas  City  $19;  Omaha 
$19.50;  Denver  $15;  Memphis  $27.  No.  1  prairie  Kansas  City  $15;  Omaha 
$15;  Chicago  $18;  No.  1  clover  Cincinnati  $24;  Chicago  $19.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and 

Railroads  Average  closing  price     Mar.  5,       Mar.  4,       Mar.  5,  1926 

20  Industrials    "  159.23         159.68  150.40 

20  R.  R.  stocks  125.21         125,78  108.25 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  7.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  pi«esenting  all  shxides  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  ecoooraie  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  acciu'ately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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NATIONAL  FOREST  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:     "The  National  Forest 

RESERVATION       Reservation  Comrnission  met  yesterday,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
APPROVED  Secretary  Davis  of  the  War  Department,  and  approved  the  purchase  of 

96,000  acres  additional  to  the  White  Mountains  National  Forest  in 
Nev7  England,   the  Allegheny  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pisgah  in  North  Carolina.     The  commission  gave  a  hearing  to  a  delegation  from  l^ev 
England  which  urged  the  purchase  of  23,000  acres  within  the  "boundaries  of  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  in  New  Hampshire,  containing  one  of  the  few  virgin  timher 
stands  in  Northeastern  United  States.     The  commission  decided  it  was  not  prepared 
to  make  a  final  decision,  and  stated  that  if  the  company  owning  the  tract  of  land 
would  defer  "building  its  proposed  logging  railway  and  logging  off  the  timber  the 
Forest  Service  ^ould  make  an  examination  and  appraisal  this  spring  to  ascertain 
what  could  be  done.    The  Parker  &  Young  Company  of  Waterville,  N.  H.,  owners  of  the 
tract;  the  Governor  of  New  Eampshire  and  the  State  Forester,  the  Boston  and  Spring- 
field Cham"bers  of  Commerce,  and  several  other  organizations  were  represented  at  the 
hearing. " 


GRAIN  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  Alex  Hansen,  chairman 

DEMAND  of  the  Grain  Futures  Committee  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  made 

public  yesterday  a  survey  of  world  conditions  in  the  grain  industry, 
showing  that  the  European  dem.and  for  American  wheat,  rye  and  other 
food  and  feed  stuffs  will  continue  large  for  months  to  come.     "A  strengthening  fac- 
tor of  the  world's  market  which  a  great  miany  lose  sight  of,"  Mr.  Hansen  said,  "is 
that  the  wheat  exports  from  the  three  largest  exporting  countries  outside  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina,  are  well  controlled  and  not 
forced  upon  the  world's  market  injudiciously.     In  Canada  the  Wheat  Pool  owns  practi- 
cally all  the  surplus  of  Canadian  wheat  and  is  in  no  way  a  pressing  seller.  The 
s^me  refers  to  the  Australian  pool,  ^hich  has  already  disposed  of  a  very  substantial 
part  of  their  surplus.     In  view  of  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  the  Indian  crop  and 
the  recent  large  demand  fromx  Oriental  countries,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  pressure  from  Australia  will  be  relatively  light  on  the  European  markets.  As 
far  as  Argentina  is  concerned,   the  grain  exports  from  that  ccontry  are  practically 
in  the  hands  of  three  to  four  large  export  houses  who,  up  to  now,   are  understood  to 
have  sold  40  per  cent  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  wheat.     This  is  very  significant, 
considering  that  hardly  more  than  two  months  of  their  crop  year  have  passed,  and 
illustrates  the  enormous  requirements  of  the  European  importing  countries." 


NEW  FARM  RELIEF  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  after  a  call  yester- 

BILL  PLA^JNED      day  at  the  White  House,  Chester  H.  Gray  and  E.  A-   O'Neil,   of  the 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  declared  a  farm  relief  bill  would 
be  introduced  in  Congress  at  the  next  session. 
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Coffee  A  new  record  for  "both  quantity  and  value  ras  established  for 

Consump-  coffee  imports  into  the  United  States  during  1925.  The  quantity,  includ- 
tion  ing  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  shipments  from  Hawaii  and  Forte 

Rico,   totaled  almost  1,500,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $323,351,583.  This 
exceeds  the  preceding  year  by  a  little  over  16  per  cent  in  volume  and  "by 
12.5  per  cent  in  value,  according  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.     The  quantity  "brought  in  from  Brazil  alone  account- 
ed for  7,676,846  "bags,   (1,013,343,641  pounds),  ^.Ith  a  value  of 
$199,663,403.     This  is  the  largest  quantity  yet  imported  from  that  coun- 
try and  represents  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1925. 
Im.ports  from  Colom-Qia  increased  28  per  cent  and  set  a  record  for  that 
country,   the  quantity  amounting  to  2,054,076  bags  (272,458,043  pounds), 
valued  at  $74,279,143.    Per  capita  consumption  of  coffee  in  this  country 

is  still  around  12  pounds   The  average  price  of  all  coffee  imported 

into  this  country  during  1925  was  21.6  cents  per  pound,  as  against  22-3 
cents  in  1925. 

Corn  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  5  s?.ys:  "Corn 

Conditions  has  been  undergoing  a  drastic  liquidation,  which  carried  it  7  cents  a 

bushel  below  the  high  of  February  5.     Notwithstanding  this,  cash  corn  is 
still  selling  at  a  considerable  discount  from  the  futures-     One  must  move 
toward  the  other.     The  facts  imply  that  the  futures  should  not  move  down- 
ward to  meet  cash.     Tfhy  is  cash  corn  selling  at  a  discount?    'The  visible 
supply  figures  will  give  an  answer.     That  supply  is  30  per  cent  larger 
than  a  year  ago;   less  corn  has  been  marketed  from  the  farms,     "ohen  in 
such  circumstances  the  visible  supply  increases,   it  is  plain  that  there 
is  little  demand  for  corn;  therefore,  the  cash  grain  presses  on  the  mar- 
ket with  the  usual  result  of  holding  it  down.     Until  this  pressure  is  re- 
lieved,  the  cash  force  can  not  be  expected  to  move  toward  the  future 
Quotation.     There  is  no  prospect  of  industrial  dem.and  being  any  larger. 
Exports,  never  large,  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago.     Argentina  has  been 
shipping  about  two  and  a  half  times  faster  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Also,  its  acreage,  which  was  a  record,  is  likely  to  be  exceeded  in  the 
next  crop.     There  is,   therefore,  no  prospect  for  improvement  in  that 
direction.    But  though  eastern  purchasers  seem  to  be  holding  off  for 
better  prices,   they  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  farm  work  is 
beginning  and  the  farm.ers  rill  not  market  as  rapidly  in  the  next  few 
weeks.     The  visible  supply  should  gradually  decrease  from  now  on.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  apread  between  the  farm  price  of  corn  and  hogs. 
Farm.ers  who  have  the  animals  are  getting  about  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  corn 
marketed  as  hogs.     It  is  good  business  to  hold  hogs  on  the  farm  and  feed 
them  as  long  as  that  can  be  done  with  profit.    Farpi  consumption  of  corn, 
therefore,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  should  1)e  larger  than  ordin- 
ary.    Another  important  matter  is  that  of  the  farm  reserves.     The  offi- 
cial statement  will  be  published  March  8,  but  several  private  crop  re- 
ports have  already  shown  that  the  farm  reserve  is  small.     The  B.  Snow 
report  shows  1,050,000,000  bushels  on  farms,  against  the  official  esti- 
mate of  1,319,000,000  a  year  ago.     Ke  claim.s  that  the  feed  value  of  the 
crop  is  about  250,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  crop  of  1925.     Also  the 
crop  was  270,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  in  1925  and  the  farm  reserve  of 
oats  is  at  least  150,000,000  bushels  less  than  a  year  ago.     The  statisti- 
cal position  shows  a  much  smaller  farm  supply  and  larger  consumptive 
power.     In  such  circumstances,   the  May  and  July  futures  ought  not  to  look 
downward. " 
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Corn  oith-  An  Associated  press  dispatch  March  6  from  Chicago  says:     "A  move- 

holding       ment  is  on  foot  to  indr.ce  farmers  to  keep  their  corn  in  their  cribs  for 
Urged  several  months  until  the  present  supplies  in  terminal  elevators  are  mar- 

keted.    There  are  now  about  3 0^0 , COO  bushels  of  corn  in  Chicago  elevators, 
the  demand  for  Hiich  is  unsatisfactory.     Illustrating  the  manner  in  which 
supplies  are  piling  up,   the  receipts  of  corn  at  Chicago  last  week  have 
totaled  3,333,000  bushels,  whereas  only  55,000  bushels  were  shipped  out. 
Somie  of  the  big  elevators  here  are  filled  to  capacity  and  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market.     The  m.ovement  of  corn  to  Chicago  has  been  running  heavier 
than  anticipated,  partly  because  -.a.  number  of  interior  elevators  are  filled 
up  and  the  grain  is  diverted  to  this  market.    Ivluch  of  the  corn  is  of  low 
grade . " 

Cotton  A  Hew  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  7  says:  "Evidences  of 

Export         a  broadening  demand  for  Am.erican  cotton  a.broad,  coupled  with  the  indica- 
tions that  exports  will  reach  fully  10,500,000  bales  this  season  and  pos- 
sibly more,  as  against  8,154,370  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  Aug^ast, 
have  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  world's  cons-iomption  of  American  cot- 
ton will  prove  larger  than  earlier  estimates.     Also  it  is  thought  that 
total  ginnings  for  the  season  may  fall  considera^bly  short  of  the  Govern- 
ment's crop  estim.ate.     This  would  make  it  likely  that  the  carry-over  at 
the  end  of  the  season  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  9,000,000  bales 
so  generally  looked  for  a  little  while  back," 

^'arm  An  editorial  in  The  Farmstead,  Stock  and  Home    for  March  1  says; 

Coopera-      "The  problem  of  the  farm,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  Nation-wide. 

tion  It  is  not  a  State  problem,   or  a  sectional  problem.     Nor  is  it  a  problem 

of  commiodity  groups.     General  agricultural  prosperity  is  what  is  desired 
and  not  group  or  sectional  prosperity  alone.     It  is  in  general  farm  pros- 
perity only  that  there  can  be  permanent  prosperity  for  any.  American 
farmers  and  farm  groups  must  see  beyond  the  immediate  present  if  the 
future  is  to  be  what  it  shcald  be  and  may  be.     The  southern  farmer  is,  in 
fact,   concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  the  northern  farmer.     The  northern 
farmer  is  a  large  factor  in  the  marketing  of  natural  southern  products. 

  As  to  commodity  groups  the  situation  is  similar,   though  possessed 

of  other  angles   It  would  be  a  narrow  viewpoint  for  any  farm  com- 

modity group  to  see  only  to  the  boundaries  of  its  own  horizon  and  to  re- 
fuse moral  support  to  other  farm  groups  perhaps  not  so  happily  situated 
for  the  tim.e  being.     There  should  be  a  balanced  agriculture  the  Nation 
over,  based  upon  natural  and  regional  resources  and  climatic  conditions. 
There  should  be  sections  where  wheat  is  the  major,  though  not  single  crop. 
So  with  corn  and  cotton  and  cattle  ^nd  hogs  and  dairying.     The  prosperity 
of  a  single  group  or  two  is  not  the  desiratum.    Rather,  in  the  prosperity 
of  each  lies  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all.     A  broad  general  outlook 
and  a  whole-hearted  cooperation  between  all  classes  and  groups  of  agri- 
cultural producers  is  a  crying  need  in  America  to-day.     It  is  so  easy  to 
become  circumscribed  in  our  viewpoints.     Every  farmer  is  concerned, 
whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,   in  something  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own  fences  and  beyond  the  temporary  successful  marketing  of  a  single  farm 
product." 
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Banana  G-rov:ing  tract  betr^een  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the  Tonosi  Fruit  Company, 
recently  approved  by  the  ITational  assembly,   involves  the  investment 
of  about  $12,000,000  for  the  development  of  40,000  acres  in  banana 
plantations  on  the  Pacific  littoral  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
Tonosi  Fruit  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
which  has  had  large  banana  plantations  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  the 
Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro  for  a  number  of  years.     It  is  understood 
that  the  fruit  from  this  development  ^"ill  be  used  to  su'oply  the  Test 
Coast  of  the  United  States.     The  Tonosi  Fruit  Company  has  already 
spent  $1,000,000  in  acquiring  land  and  in  the  study  of  climatic  and 
other  conditions  in  the  Tonosi  "alley  in  the  Province  of  Los  Santos 


Potato 
Marketing 


An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  7  says; 
"The  Bureau  of  Railv^ay  Economics  has  just  m.ade  a  study  of  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  white  "Dotatoes,  a  crop  sixth  in  value  and 
eighth  in  acreage  among  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States.     The  statistics  sho?^  an  extraordinarily  V7ide  distribution 
of  shipmients.     T'"enty-five  large  cities,   for  instance,  actually 
dre?j  their  potato  supplies  fromi  one-third  or  more  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.     Chicago  obtained  potatoes  from  thirty- seven  States, 
llew  York,  from  tT^enty- three.     In  somie  cases  potatoes  from  a  distance 
were  shipped  in  larger  quantities  than  those  near  at  hand.     For  ex- 
ample,  Chicago  received  2,743  cars  fromx  Idaho  for  the  year  ended 
October,  1926;  1,060  cars  from  Minnesota  and  only  734  cars  from 
Michigan.     Colorado  shipped  almost  as  miany  cars  as  the  last  named 
State,  and  Kansas  sent  653  cars.     The  statistics  m^ay  be  used  to  sup- 
port an  argument  both  for  and  against  transportation  methods  which 
thus  effectually  ignore  distance  as  an  element  in  production  costs. 
Within  limits  the  possibility/  of  thus  drawing  for  supplies  upon 
such  widely  scattered  territories  is  an  economic  gain  both  to  pro- 
ducers and  to  cons'JLiers.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
certain  erratic  disregard  of  the  distance  factor  which  can  not  fail 
to  connote  ^^aste." 


Pc^er 
Farming 


Southwest 
Farm  Program 


Power  farm.ing  will  lessen  the  demand  for  m^an  pc^'er  in  the 
1927  Kansas  wheat  harvest  by  several  thousand  hands,  according  to 
Professor  Walter        Tard  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.     "In  1927  there  ^ill  be  a  minimum  of 
2,000  more  combines  in  Kansas  wheat  fields  than  last  year,"  he 
said  recently.     "This  means  the  direct  curtailmient  of  at  least 
6,000  harvest  laborers.     The  10,000  com.bines  in  Kansas  wheat  fields 
in  1927  means  that  there  are  nearly  30,000  less  harvest  hands 
needed  for  the  year's  crop  than  ^^ere  necessary  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  methods."     (Press,  Irlar.  5.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Farm,  and  Ranch  for  February  28  says; 

"  One  of  the  hardest  problems  now  confronting  the  fanners  in 

the  Southwest  is  the  changing  of  the  farm  program.     It  can  not  be 
done  successfully  in  one  season.     It  must  be  done  gradually  as  each 
individual  feels  his  way  and  learns  by  experience.     It  is  a  long 
and  dangerous  leap  from  all  cotton  to  diversified  farming  in  one 
season.     Ivlany  a  farmer  -^ill  probably  try  it  and  go  back  to  cotton 
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in  1928.     But  those  who  are  determined  to  build  to  a  balanced  farm 
program  and  do  it  as  their  means  and  opportunities  permit,  will  be 
sitting  easy  when  the  next  cotton  panic  comes  along.     The  fellow 
who  m.akes  the  leap  and  fails,  and  who  has  gone  back  to  all  cotton, 
will  be  among  those  aT)pealing  to  the  Government  for  legislative 
aid  


Sec ti  on  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Mar.  ?:     Maine  sacked  G-reen  Moimtain  potatoes  10;^  to  25jZ^ 

higher  at  $2.50  to  $2.90  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  bulk 
stock  $1.90  to  $2  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     New  York  Ehode  Island  Green- 
ing apples  firm  at  $4  to  $4,75  per  barrel  in  city  markets.  Michigan 
Ben  Davis  slightly  lo^^er  in  Chicago  at  $2.75  to  $3.50  with  Baldwins 
$3.50  to  $4.25.     New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  generally  $3  to  $5 
higher  at  $22  to  $25  bulK  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;   top  of  $30 
in  Cincinnati;  $14  to  $15  f.o.b.  Rochester.     New  York  yellow  onions 
$2.75  to  $3.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.50  to  $2.75 
f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12  for  the  top.     All  classes  of 
cattle  were  steady  to  higher,   the  upturns  ranging  mostly  from  2b<l: 
to  55,^^.  Heavy  calves  were  steady  i.^'ith  ve£.lers  steady  to  50^  lower. 
Stockers  and  feeders  were  steady  to  15jz^  higher.     Fat  lambs,  year- 
ling wethers,   fat  ewes  and  feeding  lambs  were  higher  compared  with 
a  week  ago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  51^;  Chicago 
50j2^;  Philadelphia  52«^ ;  Boston  51  l/2^ 

Grain  prices  quoted  March  7:  No.   2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.37; 
No.  3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35;  No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.42. 
No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  59^;  Minneapolis  70;^.  No.  5  white  oats 
Chicago  45^;  Minneapolis  46^;  No.  2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.35 
to  $1.40.  No.  3  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  71  to  74^.  No.  3  white 
oats  Kansas  City  45  to  46^. 

Average  price  of  Midaling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mar- 
kets advanced  10  points,   closing  at  13.96^  per  lb.  March  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  11  points,  clos- 
ing at  14.21^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  ad- 
vanced 13  points,   closing  at  14.25;!^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 

Average  closing  price      Mar.  7,        Mar,  5,        Mar,  6,  1926 
20  Industrials  158.52  159.23  149.86 

20  R.  R.   stocks  124.55  125.21  107.93 

(Wall  St.  Jour. ,  Mar.  8. ) 


Industrials  and 
Railroads 


I 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  oi  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approv  al 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FUIIDS  FOR  EAlXe  The  press  to-d&y  reports:  "In  reply  to  Representative 

BOARD  Bloom's  suggestions  that  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  could  not 

legally  function,    President  Coolidge  let  it  be  knov^n  yesterday 
that  the  lav^r  could  "be  carried  out  oy  adjusting  funds  appropriated 
for  the  regulation  of  radio  under  the  Department  of  Cominerce ,      Wb.ile  there  will 
be  no  salaries  for  the  Comm.issionsrs  until  Congress  reassembles,  the  adm.inistra- 
tion  will  organize  the  commission  as  soon  as  the  Commissioners  arrive  in  lf?ashing~ 
ton." 


ARMOUR  COMPANY  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  says: 

IlWlRY  "The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  yesterday 

appointed  a  special  comm.ittee  to  investigate  the  alleged  irregu- 
larities uncovered  in  a  recent  report  of  an  arbitrator  which  de- 
creed that  the  iirmour  Grain  Co.  should  pay  $1,600,000  to  the  defunct  grain  mar- 
keting company  for  having  committed  fraudulent  acts  that  resulted  in  failure  of 
the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Association."' 


TAX  RECEIPTS  The  press  of  March  8  reports  that  the  March  collection  of 

income  and  profits  taxes  will  approach  $600,000,000,  or  approxi-^ 
mately  $100,000,000  above  thst  of  one  yeex  ago,  Trea,sury  officials 

predicted  March  7.    They  said  the  increase  would  be  due  to  the  prosperity  of 

corporations. 


BUSINESS  '  Business  is  passing  through  a  test  month,  says  the  American 

CONDITIONS         Bankers  Association  Journal  to-day  in  its  current  busii^ss  ap- 
praisal r     "January  was  characterized  by  industrial  production 
somewhat  below  normal,"  the  journal  says.  "February  brought  the 
usual  seasonal  expansion  in  most  lines  that  had  been  rather  anxiously  awaited. 
Mai'ch  will  give  an  outline  of  the  agricultural  prospects,  will  open  up  spring 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  will  show  whether  the  expansion  in  industry, 
a.ugmented  by  building  construction  and  other  out-of-doors  activities,  is  justi~ 
fied".  in  continuing.     It  will  be  a  test  month  to  determine  whether  business  can 
be  maintained  at  or  nesr  the  record  level  of  1926 ... .Between  extreme  views  there 
is  a  middle  ground,  based  on  what  mdght  be  spoken  of  as  a  new  characteristic  of 
modern  business,  namely,  its  broad  diversity.    American  business  has  broadened 
its  scope,  agriculture  and  the  production  of  raw  materials  have  been  supplemented 
by  factories  making  an  endless  variety  of  finished  goods,  foreign  trade  on  a  tre- 
m.endous  scale  has  been  built  up.    The  banking  system,  is  entirely  different  and 
can  hardly  be  compared  i^ith  the  inadequate  and  inelastic  system  of  the  past. 
The  broadness  of  business  to-day  may  very  likely  enable  the  readjustments  which 
arc  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  be  effected  without  seriously  distur.bing  the 
aggregate  volume  of  all  business...." 
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Canada's  Preliminary  statistics  £-j.bmitted  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Canadian 

Fruit  Pro-  Pacific  Railway  indicate  i^he  too?l  valiie  of  comr.ercial  fruit  produc- 
duction       tion  in  Canada  for  1926  to  he  o'^S ,  702 .    ihbse  figures  include 

only  the  apple  crop  of  Quebec,  but  if  the  value  of  that  Province's 
other  fruits  \-ere  available,  the  grand  total  for  Canada  Tvould  well  ex- 
ceed the  $20,000,000  rrark,  says  the  bulletin.    The  outstanding  item  of 
production  is  the  apple,  "-itli  a  Daninion  out^:ub  of  5,550,000  barrels, 
valued  at  $13,58:' ,  50j,  en  average  of  $5»25  per  barrel.     The  next 
highest  contributor  is  the  grape,  of  which  33,400,000  pounds,  r^orth 
$1,920,000,  '^rere  produced.  folloT.ed  by  strawberries,  totaling  6,2o0,~ 
000  Quarts,  ;vith  a  vr.lue  of  $1,246,000.    Five  Provinces  contribute 
to  Dominion  fruit  production.     In  1926  British  Columbia  had  a  very  -id 
lead  over  other  sections  vdth  an  exceptional  crop,  vvhich  sho'.ved  large 
increases  in  nearly  all  lines  of  fruit  production.     The  commercial 
value  of  the  output  of  the  Pacific  Cos^st  Province  is  estimated  to  be 
$9,C94.?55.     Ontario  production  was  worth  $6,746,896;  that  of  Fova 
Scotia  $2,733,600,  Quebec  (Apples  only  )  $697,500,  and  New  Bruns-^ick 
$321,400. 


Child  Labor  The  problem  of  child  labor  on  the  truck  farm.s  near  Chicago  is 

on  Illinois    the  problem,  of  the  child  working  aray  from  home  at  an  early  age, 
Farms  working  long  hours,  going  long  distances  over  complicated  routes  at 

hours  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  to  places  of  em.~ 
plo;^niient  unknown  to  his  parents,  and,  in  some  sections,  with  no  cer- 
tainty of  finding  work     .  after  the  effort  has  been  made.     'This  state- 
ment is  mxade  by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  in 'a  recent  publication 
called,   '''»7crk  of  Children  on  Illinois  Farms,"    A  large  proportion  of 
the  501  children  interviewed  on  these  truck  farm.s  came  to  the  farm.s 
to  work  by  the  day.     Only  a  few  resided  on  the  farmis.     The  great 
majority  of  the  ^-orkers  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  foreign-born 
industrial  workers  and  lived  in  the  cities  or  towns  of  the  district;- 
Fxcept  among  some  of  the  children  of  farm.ers  the  amount  of  absence 
from  school  was  not  serious.    This  is  largely  because  the  principal 
season,  during  which  children  are  employed  on  the  truck  farms,  cor- 
responds closely  to  the  three  months  of  the  summer  vacation,  although 
there  is  some  emiploymxont  throughout  the  year.     The  work  is  irregular, 
but  it  totaled  several  months  of  em.ploj^ment  a  3^ear  for  a  majority  of 
the  children  interviev-ed.     The  children  weed  and  harvest  a  large 
variety  of  crops,   the  principal  kinds  of  work  including  weeding, 
twisting-  onions,  cutting  asparagus,  and  pulling  beets  and  carrots. 
IJone  of  it  appeared  to  be  particularly  arduous  except  when  continued 
for  long  ho-'ur-s.     It  was  found  that  196  children  had  worked  more  than 
8  hours  on  the  -"-orking-day  they  reported  as  typical,  and  104  had 
worked  10  hours  or  more.     The  length  of  the  child's  working-day  is 
increased  b;/  the  distance  bet-^een  his  hom.e  and  his  work.     Work  before 
or  after  school  or  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays  during  the  school  term  was 
reported  by  155  children  under  14  years  of  age,  of  "homt  131  were  hired 
laborers.  . 

Cotton  Rate  The  press  of  March  8  reports  that  a  series  of  hearings  will  be 

Invfisti-     held  throughout  the  countr2;'  d-ioring  April,  May  and  June  by  Interstate 
gat  ion         Commerce  Commissioner  'Tliomas  I.  'fJoodlock  and  Exairdner  G.  E.  Mattingly 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  from  cotton  shippers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commission's  general  investigation  of  the  freight  rate 
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structure  of  the  country  pursuant  to  the  Eoch  -Smith  resolij.tion.  The 
hearings  \7ilL  open  at  Little  Zock,  ipril  20,  then  go  to  •.Oklahoma  City, 
April  25;  Dallas,  April  29;   Shreveport,  May  6;  Galveston,  May  9; 
New  Orleans,  May  11;  Memphis,  May  16;  Biloo^i .  Miss . ,  May  18; 
Montgomery,  Alao ,  May  23;  Atlanta,  Ga,  ,May  2?.'  ColumlDia,  S.C.,  June  1; 
Raleigh,  iJcC,  June  3,  and  Los  Angeles,  June  20. 

Cotton  Textile       A  Greonshoro,  !T,C.,  dispatch  to  the  press  ox  Ma'-^'ch  8  spys: 
Institute    '"'Walker  Do  Eines,  president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  made  his 
initial  appearance  in  the  cotton  growing  States  March  7,  -/hen  he  at- 
tended a  luncheon  given  :.n  his  honor  at  the  King  Cotton  Hotel,  and 
later  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  rep?:e-sentative  cotton  manufac- 
turers from  Virginia  and  ITorth  s.nd  South  Cirolina.    Mr.  Hines  is  on  a 
get-acquainted,  get-together  toar...,Mr.  Hines  dwelt  specifically  upon 
some  of  the  things  the  Ccttcn  Textile  Institute  was  doing  or  sought  to 
accomplish.     The  leading  function  of  the  institute,  he  said,  ras  to 
obtain  for  the  various  mills  complete  and  accurate  information  hearing 
upon  the  prohlems  of  production  and  merchandising. -Individual  mills, 
he  continued,  7;ere  not  ohtaining  adeouate  figijres  or  a  correct  picture 
of  the  inchastry  as  an  aggregate      It  is  the  intention  of  the  insti- 
tute fo  supply  the  figures  vitally  essential  at  an  early  date.  IJew 
uses  to  '7h.ich  cotton  may  he  put  vras  anhther  problem  of  trem.endous 
importance,  said  Mr.  nines-. ... 'Exports ,  ■  said  Mr.  Hines,   'is  another 
subject  of  fundamental  import^=nce.     We  want  to  explore  the  field  of 
exports.     We  want  to  grow  in  this  trade.     Consequently  we  are  keeping 
in  close  touch  ?:ith  '.Vashington.     It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
Departmentsof  Agriculture  and  Comm.erce  have  been  granted  appropria-  , 
tions  for  extending  the  uses  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods .  ^ .... 

Farming  An  editorial  in  The  Farm  and  Ranch  for  February  25  says: 

Evolution    To-day  a  successful  is.rm.er  mxust  be  equipped  mentally  as  well  as  with 
the  physical  aids  to  produce  economically,  and  so  competition  is  be- 
coming mere  strenuous  every  ye-^r.     One  fanner  is  stb'.le  to  produce 
cotton  at  less  per  pound  than  another,  and.' the  big  grain  fanner  with 
his  large  capacity  machines  can  produce  wheat  at  less  cost  per  bushel 
than  the  small  farm.er  with  just  ordinary  equipm.ent .     The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  maKes  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  m.any  cases.      Jigri culture  ic  the  basic  Industry  of  the  country. 
Like  every  other  industry,  those  who  do  not  keep  up-to-date  m.ust  give 
way.     The  man'af acturer  can  not  succeed  with  old  and  antiquated  machin- 
ery and  an  unsystematic  m.sthod  of  distribution.     The  farmer  can  not 
maintain  a  reasona.ble  standard  of  living  and  make  a  profit  on  his 
labor  and  investment  unless  his  soil  is  fertile  and  he  is  prepared 
to  produce  as  cheaply  and  m^arket  with  equal  efficiency  as  others  in 
the  same  line  of  business.     -As  to  corporation  farming,  Farm  and 
Ranch  does  not  fear  that  organized  capital  will  ever  supplant  the 
live,  intelligent  farmiers  of  the  country.     We  have  corporation  farm- 
ing now.    Undoubtedly  there  will  be  more  of  it  as  conditions  warrant 
investments  of  that  character.     Certainly,  organized  capital  is  not 
always  going  to  ignore  opportunities  which rexist,  or  m.ay  exist  in 
the  most  essential  industry  of  the  T-orld." 
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■^Tholesale  sla^aghtering  and  meat  packing  plants  Tere  reported 
"by  the  Corrinerce  Departinent  March  7  to  have  had  a  total  output  in 
1925  valued  at  $3,050,236,291,  an  increase  oi  13  per  cent  over  1923, 
the  preceding  census  year.     "Sverj^'  itein,^'  the  department  sad,  "shoTrs 
an  increase  in  value  as  compared  -vith  1923,  hut  decreases  in  Quanti- 
ties appear  for  fresh  and  cured  pork  and  for  lard.     For  nearly  every 
product  the  rate  of  increase  in  price  Tras  greater  than  that  in  o_vLanti- 
ty,  or  an  increase  in  price  ^ras  accompanied  hy  a  decrease  in  q.uanti- 
ty." 

Potato  Future         An  editorial  in  'The  lo^ra  Hom^estead  for  Fecruary  24  says:".... 
H.R.Smalley,  director  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Ilatior^l 
Fertilizer  Association,  has  come  out  rith  the  follo77ing  statement: 
'The  outlook  for  the  producer  of  potatoes  for  1927  is  a  tright  one. 
The  acreage  will  not  he  unduly  expanded  on  account  of  high  seed  cost; 
the  yield  per  acre  vrill,  more  than  likely,  he  around  110  to  115 
hushels  per  acre,  hut  even  so  there  is  every  reason  to  helieve  that 
the  price  '.rill  he  satisfactory.    Those  growers  rho  plant  good  seed, 
fertilize  liberally  and  spray  thcroiighlj'-  have  ahout  a  ten-to-one 
chance  of  m^aking  a  substantial  profit.'...." 

An  editorial  in  The  '.Wisconsin  Farmer  for  February  24  says; 
"Western  and  northern  leaf  producers  of  T^isconsin  held  a  marketing 
session  recently  at  Virooua  wherein  important  matters  of  their  oxn 
business  organization^ known  as  the  Northern  "fFisconsin  Cooperative 
Tobacco  Pool,  t^ctq  discubsed  Tith  rarmth,  insight  and  vigor,... 
Members  "^ho  have  been  looking  for  market  control  and  monopoly  prices 
to  arise  as  the  result  of  the  pool  are  probably  somevrhat  disappointed; 
but  this  ras  never  attempted  in  the  grading  and  merchandising  poli- 
cies of  the  organization. ...  we  do  kn'ov.,  hovrever,  that  farm  organiza- 
tions outside  of  the  pool  have  indorsed  it  T^ith  the  hopes  that  it 
may  continue  to  do  business.    ItB-  abandorjnent  rill  crir^  no  incentive 
to  future  cooperative  undertakings ....  So  '^e  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  if  it  fails  it  v:ill  be  that  much  harder  to  start  an;^''  commodity 
sales  association  in  ar^r  line,  rith  any  chance  of  lasting  benefit. 
Ey  April  1  -.Tre  shall  knor  the  ans-rrerJ' 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  'The  Ti^ashington  Post  for  i^!arch  9  says:  "The 

Department  of   Ji^riculture  takes  a  roseate  vie--  of  the  prospects  ahead 
of  the  sheep  raisers.     The  department  sees  greater  stability  in  the 
future  £or  the  sheep  industry  than  has  been  noted  in  the  past,  al- 
though it  is  admitted  that  fluctuations  m.ay  have  e.n  important  bearir-g 
on  prices  as  they  occur  from  time  to  t ime  . ,  .  • '.^hile  the  departm.ent 
docs  not  say  so,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  fe??  people  in  the 
United  States  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
mutton  as  the  Erglishmian  knoT7s  it.    There  special  breeds  of  sheep 
are  raised  for  mutton  instead  of  for  vrcol.     A.lso  the  Englishman  rants 
his  miUtton  mature,  both  as  to  the  age  of  the  animal  end  as  to  the 
length  of  time  the  meat  is  allo'-'j'j.d  to  hang  pfter  being  dressed.  It 
might  be  ^ell  for  the  department  to  start  ex-  educational  campaign 
rith  the  idea  of  teaching  the  joys  of  a  properly  '  cured'  mutton  chop!' 
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IvI/EKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         March  8;    Maine  sacked  Green  Mou.ntc?ln  potatoes  $2.65  to  $2.95 
per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  bulk  stock  $2  to  $2,15  f.o.b.  Presq.ue 
■,f        Isle.     Viisconsin  sacked  Round  "5?hites  $1.90  to  $2.10  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $1.70  to  $1.85  f.o.b,     Waupaca.    Midwestern  yellow  onions 
mostly  $3  to  $3.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  f'ev: 
sales  $3.15  f.Oob.  West  Michigan  points..    ITsw  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
$20  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  m^arkets;  $15  to  $18  f.o.b. 
P.ochester.    'Texas  round  type  $45  to  $50  in  midv?estern  cities;  $15  to 
$X7  f.o.b.  Nev;  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $4  to  $4.25  per 
barrel  in  Ne^r  York  City.    Ne\'7  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  $3.50  to  $^.25 
and  Ben  Davis  $2.75  to  $3,50  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $12.20,  prices  on  beef  steers 
choice  $11,75  to  $13.50;  heifers  good  and  choice^  $7.50  to  $11;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $8-25;  lov;  cutter  and  cutter  $4.25  to  $5.25; 
vealers,  medium  to  choice  $9  to  $12.75;  heavy  calves,  $7  to  $9;  stockers 
and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $6.25  to  $9.25;  fat  lambs  $13.65  to  $16; 
yearling  ^ethers  $11  to  $13^75;  fat  ewes  $7  to  $9.50;  feeding  lambs 
$13.25  to  $15, 

Grain  prices  quoted  March  8:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$lo40  to  $1.46,    No, 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35  to  $1.36.    No„3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1,29  to  $1.34.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.38  to 
$1«41;  Kansas  City  $1.53  to  $1.38;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  64  to  65;^; 
Kansas  City  66  to  70;-^,    Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  65  to  66j^;  Minneapolis 
68  to  70e^;  Kansas  City  71  to  74j!< .    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43  to  47^: 
Minneapolis  45  to  46^;  Kansas  City  44  to  47(^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  8  points,  closing  at  13.88/:;  per  lb.    March  future  contracts 
•  on  the  Ne?'  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points,  closing  at  14ol3j-^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  9  points,  closing 
at  14.14^^,.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Industrials  and         A.^erage  closing  price       Mar.  8,         Mar,  7,         Ma;^.  8,  1926 
Railroads  20  Industrials  158.34  158.62  150 » 10 

20  R.R.  stocks  124, 5S  124,65  107.00 

(Wall  St.  Joiir.,  Mar.  9.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinioB  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  apprerval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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WORLD  COTTON  MILL         An  Aesociated  press  dispatch  to-day  says;  "World  mill  con- 
COlTSUlvZPTION        sumption  of  cotton  was  the  largest  on  record  for  any  half-year 
BREAKS  RECORD    period  in  the  six  months  ended  January  31.     A  cahlegram  from  the 
Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  of  Ivlanchester , 
England,  to  the  Department  of  Agric-alture  yesterday  places  the 
quantity  cons-amed  at  12,934,000  running  bales  for  the  six  months,  an  increase 
of  about  5  per  cent  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  an  increase  of  about  5 
per  ceni;  over  the  preceding  six  months  of  1926.     Cons'jmption  of  American  cotton 
reached  7,224,000  bales  for  the  six  m.onths,  com.parod  --ith  6,974,000  bales  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago." 


AHlflOUR  OFFICIALS  An  Associated  press  dispatch  to-day  from.  Chicago  says: 

RSSI&II  "Printed  reports  of  the  resignation  of  tvro  high  officials  of  the 

Armour  G-rain  Company  and  appointment  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  of  a  committee  to  investigate  alleged  irregulai'ities  of  the 
concern  in  connection  '.vith  the  Grain  Marketing  Company  failure  held  the  attention 
of  the  grain  trade  yesterday.     George  E.  Marcy,  chairmian  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Armour  concern,  and  George  Thompson,  superintendent  in  charge  of 
elevators,  "vrere  the  two  officials»  the  Tribune  said,  Those  resignations  became 
kno?^-n  after  a  special  meeting  of  the  com.pany's  directorate...." 


YUCATAIT  SISAL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "An  unlawful  con« 

CASE  spiracy  to  monopolize  the  binder  twine  business  T7as  alleged  by 

the  G-overnment  in  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday.     'The  charge  vjas 
made  in  argum.ent  on  an  appeal  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  at  IJe^  York  City  dismissing  the  Government's  suit  against 
the  Sisal  Sales  Corporation  and  others.    William  T.  Donovan,  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  asserted  that  the  company  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  Trith  a 
Yucatan  corporp.tion,  despite  the  contention  that  the  Yucatan  corporption  Tvas 
governmental  and  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  enjoin  som.ething  that  was 
larrful  in  a  foreign  country.    Ke,  however,  argued- that  the  unlawful  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  in  this  country  and  was  punishable.     Co^onsel  for  the  defendants 
contended  that  the  trial  court  should  be  sustained,  declaring  that  the  acts  com- 
plained of  had  resulted  from,  monopolistic  Ik-^s  in  Mexico,  which  had  given  a 
company  there  complete  control  of  the  product  in  Yucatan,  where  all  sisal  is 
produced." 


FORESTRY  FUITD  The  American  For-istry  Association  has  announced  an  offer 

of  $100,000  by  George  D.  Pratt,  president  of  the  association,  to 
be  applied  toward  a  $200,000  endowment  to  carry  on  the  educational 
work  of  the  association.    The  offer  is  contingent  upon  the  raising  of  the  remain- 
ing $100,000,  but  the  announcerxont  f^urther  explains  that  $60,000  of  this  amount 
is  already  available  in  the  reserve  fund  of  the  association.  The  remaining 
$40,000  will  be  raised  by  solicitation  among  the  EiS'jbers  of  the  association  and 
for  new  members.  (Press,  Mar.  10.) 
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Cotton  Industry      A  Charlotte,  IT-C,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  9  says; 

Efficiency  ''^Increased  efficiency  in  operation  of  cotton  mills  and  less  expansion 
vvas  suggested  at  Charlotte,  March  8,   oy  Walker  D.  Hines,  ITev?  York, 
president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  as  the  remedy  for 
the  situation  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry.     'I  have  a  con- 
viction that  not  m.ore  mills  hut  more  business  in  the  m.ills  is  the  need 
of  the  industry,  '  he  told  newspaper  mien  after  he  had  met  here  with 
manufacturers  of  North  Carolina-     He  previously  had  announced  that  a 
special  study  would  be  made  of  the  yarn  spinning  situation  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  troubles  of  yarn  spinners.    Mr.  Hines  declined  to  make  any 
prediction  regarding  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry,  but  declared 
that   ^  every  m.ovoment  directing  pu.blic  attention  to  cotton  probably 
■^111  be  beneficial  zo  some  extent  to  the  industry.'" 

Cotton  Sit-  An  editorial  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  for  March  3  says: 

nation         "Despite  the  fact  that   'King  Cotton'  has  more  than  once  T^ottered,  and 
is  now  in  a  posture  all  but  regal  on  a  throne  based  on  millions  of 
acres  in  the  South,   that  crop's  loyal  subjects  a.re  not  interested  in 
a  dictator.    Most  of  them,  ho^^ever,  apparently  have  no  present  desire 
to  test  on  a  broad  scale  the  virtues  of  a  diversified  agriculture, 
which,   as  a  kind  of  'republic,  ^  vould  insure  the  economiic  sttengthen- 
ing  not  only  of  their  area  but  of  the  United  States  as  a  rrhole .  It 
would  give  the  South  an  increased  m.easure  of  freedom^  to  .work  out  its 
salvation  on  sound  lines,     rio  one,  ho^^•ever,  rho  is  informed  concerning 
the  South' s  agricultural  xoroblems,  and  is  therefore  s^nrapathetically 
interested  in  them.,  condemrs  southern  cotton  -growers  for  the  course 
which  they  have  pursued  and  are  still  following.     Old  habits  are  diffi^ 
cult  to  change.     It  is  the  conviction  of  thousands  of  cotton  growers 
that   'the  m.ore  land  they  plant  to  cotton  the  m.ore  money  they  will  have 
at  the  end  of  the  year.'     We  quote  this  sentence  from  an  instructive 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Chilean  Hitrate  of  Soda  Educationa,l 
Bureau,     Speculation  upon  the  price  of  the  1927  crop  features  the 
conversations  of  farmers  and  others  in  the  cotton  areas.     Tlie  large 
hold-over  from  1926  aggravates  the  difficulty  experienced  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  decide  what  reduction,  if  any,  they  should  m.ake  in  their 
acreage  this  year.     Important  improvements  have  been  made  by  organized 
producers  in  methods  of  growing,  grading  and  marketing  the  crop,  and 
in  handling  its  byproduct s. ... -Much  has  been  done  and  much  will  be 
done  by  organized  growers  at  home  and  in  legislative  halls  to  per- 
petuate the  reign  of  this  crop,  and  to  increase  the  returns  from,  its 
production.    Meantime,  ho"^ev?^r,  the  m^ost  im.portant  factor  in  tneir 
problem  is  the  cost  of  production.     It  is  largely  a  controllable 
factor.     High  yields  per  acre  are  aMost  always  associated  with  a  high- 
quality  crop.     Low  acre-yields  plus  inferior  quality  are,   to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  known  or  believed,  responsible  for 
the  economic  condition  of  southern  cottoi.  -growers  and  thousands  of 
Other  farmers  as  well.     Those  who  obtain  high  acre-yields  of  any 
staxDle  always  make  m.ore  or  lose  less  xmoney  than  those  who  grow  average 
or  sub-average  yields.    Many  'master -farmers '  made  fair  profits  on 
a  nuTuber  of  crops,  including  cotton,  last  year.    Most  of  themi  used 
barnyard  or  chemical  mianures.     A  top-root  factor  in  a  healthy  agri- 
cultural program  and  in  the  well-being  of  farm  people,  in  the  South 
or  elsewhere,  is  available  plantfood.     At  its  roots  'the  farm,  proolem' 
is  primiarily  a  soil  fertility  problem.,  to  be  dealt  with  as  such." 


Cotton  Yarn  The  Nation  and  Athenae-uixi  (London)  for  February  26  says:  "The 

Association    Cotton  Yarn  Association,   che  objects  of  ^vhich  have  been  explained 
in  Britain      and  supported  by  J.M.Keynes  in  these  coljn:ns,  was,  after  mar-y 
doubt o  and  difficulties,  successfully  launched  in  Manchester  on 
February  18.     The  association  had  set  itself  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  19,000,000  spindles,  which  would  represent  70  per  cent  of  the 
American  yarns  spun  for  sale.    Thoy  have  in  fact  obtained  20,692,595 
spindles,  which  is  about  76  pe^-  cent  of  ^"h ?  industry,     This  result 
is  a  great  success  for  Mi'..  Dixon  aid  Mr.  Eyan,.   the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the   dt §;3.:ai  zini;  cor.miittee.     The  a^'.cociation  has  a  stiff 
task  in  front  oi   it,  and  i^  is  doubtful  how  much  loyalty  in  adversity 
it  will  bo  able  to  command,     Yfe  hope  that,  so  far  as  its  minimum 
price  policy  is  concei'ned,  it  will  keep  the  official  figure  below 
what  spinners  can  normally  hope  to  obtain.     It  starts,  however,  in 
a  decidedly  favorable  atmosphere.     Theie  ih      no  doubt  that  the  re- 
vival of  business  in  Manchester  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  has 
been  in  respect  of  vol.ume  on  a  really  substantial  scale,  though  profit- 
margins  have  remained  unsatisfactory,  and  scarcely  began  to  recover 
until  the  last  week  or  txvo.     Some  authorities  estimate  that  the  volume 
of  output  in  the  .American  section,  both  spinning  and  weaving,  has  in- 
creased from  60-65  per  cent  of  capacity  at  the  end  of  last  year  to 
75'-S0  per  cent  at  the  present  time.     This  should  have  a  favorable 
influence  over  export  statistics  in  due  course." 

Food  Demand  An  editorial  in  The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  5  says: "In 

spite  of  the  immense  expenditures  for  other  things,  fooc-  is  the 
biggest  item  of  expense  in  America.     The  estimated  retail  value  of  what 
the  i^eople  eat  in  a  vear  in  this  country  is  twenty  billion  dollars.... 
Some  idea  of  the  tonnage  of  food  products  marketed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  figures  of  the  railroads  alone  which  show  they  carry  116,- 
980,000  tons  annually.     So  fast  has  the  urban  demand  for  food  grown 
that  the  farm.ers  of  the  Nation  produced  last  year  trdce  as  much  as 
was  necessary  thirty-five  years  ago.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  part  of  this  twenty  billion  dollars  the  farmers  received.     It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  farm  value  of  last  year-s  products  was  ten 
billion  dollars.     Of  this  amount,  probably  three-fourths  was  sold  off 
the  farm,     iVhile  the  difference  between  seven  and  one-half  billions 
and  twenty  billions  is  great,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great 
part  of  it  is  made  up  of  manufacturing  costs,  transportation,  retail 
cootS;  and  many  other  expenses  before  it  reaches  the  city  consumer's 
table.     It  may  well  be  that  the  spread  is  too  great,  but  what  are  we 
doing  about  it?" 

Orient  Trade  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  February  24  says:  "The 

Possibility    far-flung  possibilities  of  trade  with  the  Orient  through  the 

Pacific  Northwest  have  been  outlined  many  times  by  eastern  visitors 
to  this  section  and  the  western  ocean  is  recognized  as  the  area  of 
greatest  development  a  few  generations  hence.     It  remained,  however, 
for  W„  B.  Barney  of  Iowa,  legislative  specialist  for  the  Holstein^ 
Friesian  Association  of  America,   to  give  the  vision  a  strictly  agri- 
cultural touch,     opeal^ing  at  the  Portland  Ohamber  of  Commerce  recently, 
Mr.  Barney  said  that  the  Philippines  and  Japan,  especially  Japan, 
are  enlarging  their  dairying  activities  every  year  and  predicted  that 
the  Japanese  will  soon  be  importing  10,000  cattle  a  year  from  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States.    They  will  buy  both  purebred  and 
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grade  cattle,  he  said,  "but  mostly  purehred.     The  purchases  which  al- 
ready have  "been  made,  though  small,  lend  color  to  his  prediction." 

Soldier  Land  A  "bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Railway,  reviewing  a  nine-year 

Settlement  survey  of  soldier  land  settlement,   states  that  Major  E.  J.  Ashton, 
in  Canada    Commissioner  of  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board,  presents  a  good  case 
to  Justify  the  operation  of  the  scheme  on  purely  economic  grounds, 
v/hich  the  revievz  does  not  regard  as  the  major  consideration.  V/hile 
admitting  a  considerable  number  of  failures.  Major  Ashton  finds 
that  successes  aii:ong  the  soldier  settlers  are  just  as  comm.on  as  suc- 
cesses among  the  general  farming  public.     "More  than  30,000  ex- 
soldiers  have  been  placed  on  the  land  under  the  soldier  settlement 
legislation  of  1917  and  1915,"  says  the  bulletin.     '''Over  24,000 
have  received  direct  financial  assistance.,  and  6,500  have  been  given 
free  grants  of  Dominion  lands  without  financial  aid.     In  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  were  17,281  settlers  with  payments  due,  and  of 
these  8^439  met  their  payments  in  full,  6,920  made  part  payments,  and 
4,541  made  pre-payment s .    In  that  year  soldier  settlers  paid  well 
on  to  four  million  dollars  into  the  Dominion  Treasury  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  covering  all  administrative  costs,  more  than  sufficed  to 
provide  the  funds  during  the  year  for  general  colonization  purposes, 
including  advances  under  the  British  3,000  family  scheme.    At  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  918  ex-soldiers  on  the  land  had  repaid  their 
loans  in  full;   of  these  518  were  still  farming  and  400  had  sold  their 
farms,     Among  those  who  have  repaid  their  loans,  according  to  the 
Commissioner  are  men  whose  success  in  the  difficult  post-war  years 
has  been  amazing.     Some  soldier- settlers  who  started  with  practically 
nothing  are  tc-day  rated  by  their  bankers  as  worth  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000,  all  made  from  the  land...." 

South  African         The  Field  (London)  for  February  24  sa;>'s;   ''Eighteen  months  ago, 
Cotton         at  a  meeting  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation,  Lord  Derby 

said;   'Prospects  iu  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  so  promising  that 
the  corporation,  in  considering  possible  schemes  of  settlement,  have 
found  their  main  difficulty  in  the  phenomenal  appreciation  of  land 
values  in  the  last  twelve  months.'     Since  then,  not  only  have  many 
new  settlers  suffered  severe  financial  loss,  but  some  have  left  the 
country.     Their  limited  capital  v'as  obviously  insuf f icie:;t  to  meet 
the  cost  of  clearing  thickly- bushed  land,  for  which  top  prices  had  to 
be  paid,   in  addition  to  providing  for  the  usual  initial  expenses  of  th 
new  cornier.     Various  land  com.panies  and  interested  individuals  are  the 
chief  culprits,  since  their  representations  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  failures  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
specialized  in  one  crop  in  the  so-called  'Cotton  Belt!;     That  ?'ord, 
derived  from  Ancrican  sources,  is  not  rightly  applicable  to  any  partic 
ular  part  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  since,   though  areas  suitable 
for  cotton  growing  can  be  foi^ind  in  many  districts  below  the  4,000  ft. 
levsl,   they  are  scattered  in  patches  throughout  the  northern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  Transvaal  and  in  Zululand,     The  extremely 
varying  local  cha^racteristics  of  both  soil  and  rainfall  prevent  ar^ 
large  area  from  claiming  to  rank  as  a  solely  cotton-growing  country... 
1^  The  available  parts  of  nearly  all  this  area  are  covered  with  bush  and 

forest--and  are  largely  owned  by  land  companies.    All  such  land  is 
advertized  from  time  to  tim.e  as  suitable  for  whatever  purpose  may 
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happen  to  be  in  the  ^■■•j.blic  eye  at  the  moment,  end  rhen  the  cotton 
boom  set  in  most  of  tl^e  lend  for  sale  ?res  declared  to  lie  vithin 
the  'Cotton  Belt'   of  So^ath  Africa.    Disillusionnient  on  the  i:art  cf 
those  VTb.G  bought  land  v/as  bound  to  folloT?;  and  the  finishing  touch 
has  been  given  to  the  collanse  of  the  boom  by  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton.     That  is  a  natter  not  -^thin  the  control  of  South  Africa, 
for  the  'world's  market  is  dominated  by  the  ATierican  crop.     In  addi- 
tion,  t^he  situation  -ithin  the  Union  has  not  been  good  cvirg  to  tTio 
bad  seasons  in  succession  and  to  increasing  labor  difficulties- 
occurrences  rhich  must  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  if  not  actually 
normal  in  the  country.    But  the  keeping  back  of  land  Trith  a  vie-yr  tt> 
disposing  of  it  at  ezorbitant  prices  is  a  very  different  affair.,.. 
The  Union  Ls;:artment  of  Agricult^ore  has  alrrays  deprecated  the  existing 
slipshod  methods  of  grovdng  cotton,  and  advocated  the  policy  of  pro- 
ducing the  crop  on  more  intensive  lines," 

Section  3 
MAEX2T  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         March  9;     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $1^=25  for  the  top. 

Eeef  steers  advanced  mostly  around  2bp  -^ith  the  IcTrer  grades  slightly 
higher.    Heifers  -.rere  steady  to  oOp  higher,  Trith  cot/s  steady  to  15^ 
higher.     7ealers  declined  ^1,  hea^T  calves  rere  steady  to  75p  loT^er* 
Stockers  and  feeders  advaziced.    Fat  lambs  gained  25p  to  50,'^,  Yearling 
wethers,  fat  e-es  and  feeding  lambs  shoT/ed  some  decline. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.65  to  $3.15  per  100 
pounds  in  ea.stern  cities;  bulk  stock  $2.05  to  $2.15  f.o.b,  PresQue 
Isle.    Nev?  York  and  '.Michigan  Piicde  Island  Greenir^g  apples  steady  in 
Chicago  at  $4c5C  to  $4.75  per  barrel;  $3.75  f.o.b.  Rochester.  lie?:' 
York  Danish  ty^e  cabbage  $20  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
$15  to  $18  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Texas  Round  t^rpe  $40  to  $50  in  midwe st- 
ern cities*  $15  to  $20  f.o.b.     Onions  made  advances  of  50^  to  $1. 
Her  York  and  midvrestern  yello??  varieties  ranging  $3  to  $3.75  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $2r75  to  $3.25  f.o.b. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    ITev?  York  52,'^;  Chicago 
51  l/2j^;  Philadelphia  53;^;  Boston  52  1/2^ 

Q-rain  prices  quoted  L'arch  9;    ITo,l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.40  to  $1.46.    !To.2  red  :7inter  Chicago  $1.35  to  $1-33.    Fo.3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.-22  to  $1.35.     iT0c2  hard  Trinzer  Chicago  $1.38  to 
$1.41;  Ka.nsas  City  $1.33  to  $1.33.    ITc.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  65  to 
66p;  Minneapolis  55  to  5?^;  Kansas  City  67  1/2  to  70^.    ITo. 3  yellov^ 
corn  Chicago  65  to  67^;  Minneapolis  59  to  71^;  Kansas  City  71  to  74;$; 
lTo.3  V7hit£  corn  Kansas  City  57  1/2  to  70p .    ITo. 3  ^hite  oats  Chicago 
45  to  47^;  Minneapolis  44  to  46p;  Kansas  City  45  to  47  l/2^ 

Average  price  of  Midaling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  14  points,  closing  at  13.74p  per  lb.    March  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Hqt:  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  15  points,  closing 
at  13.97JC,  and  on  the  llevr  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  12 
points,   closing  at  14.02^.  (Prepared  by  3iio-  of  Agr .  Econ.) 

Industrials  and      Average  closing  -:rioe  Mar=  9,  Mar.  8,  Mar.  9,  1925 

Railroads                20  Industrials'  159.86  158.84  151.27 

20  R.R.  stocks  125.51  124.53  107.81 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar»  30.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  econanuc  aspects.  Responsibility,  approA  al 
or  disapproval  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  espressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  ^  
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THE  SEED  LOAIT  The  Associated  Press  tc-dsy  reports:  "Eope  of  obtaining 

FJKD  $8,600,000  vlth  Thich  zc  make  seed  loans  to  farr.ers  has  virtually 

"been  abandoned  by  the  administration.     The  loan  Tras  authorized 
by  Congress,  but  the  appropriation  for  it  was  in  the  second 
deficiency  supply  bill  vrhich  failed  of  final  approval.     Senator  Fhipps  of 
Colorado,  a  member  of  the  appropriations  committee,  yesterday  informed  President 
Coolidge  he  had  been  unable  ro  find  a  ray  of  gettir^g  the  money  7,'ithout  the  ap- 
propriation.    Senator  McMaster  of  South  Dakota  likewise  held  the  vierr  that  there 
was  virtually  no  means  of  getting:  the  funds  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
bill." 


RADIO  CCIv2>lISSI0IT  The  press  to-day  reports;   'The  Federal  Radio  Con-mission  met 

0HG'AITI2ED  to. organize  yesterday  with  three  of  its  mem.bers  in  attendance  and 

expects  to  go  ahead  rith  its  plans  for  radio  control  in  accord- 
ance vrith  the  authority  contained  in  the  ne^v  lav/  approved  by 
President  Coolidge  February  23.     The  corn-mission  does  not  look  for  any  challenge 
in  the  courts  of  its  right  to  issue  ner;'  licenses  for  broadcasting.     The  act  pro- 
vided that  stations  may  continue  to  broadcast  under  their  present  licenses  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days — or  until  April  24~-?^hen  ne-7  licenses  must  be  obtained.... 
FolloYTing  to-day* s  meeting  it  ^as  stated  informally  thai  the  radio  situation 
rrould  be  *  cleared  up^  soon  and  that  there  T^ould  be  no  obstacles  to  reissuance  of 
licenses  on  April  24.... It  is  the  contention  of  P.epresentative  Flocm.  of  ITe?-  York 
that  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  salaries  for  the  commiission  disqualifies 
that  body  from  operating, ...  Secretary  Hoover,  -.vho  has  large  responsibility  under 
the  ney  lar,  does  not  agree  -rith  Mr.  Bloom..    Nor  do  the  m.embers  of  the  commission 
appear  to  doubt  their  rights  to  proceed  -rith  administration  of  the  lavr  as  direct- 
ed by  Congress...." 


HEW  YCHK  MILPI  The  Hbt^  York  Times  to-ilay  reports:  "Bootleg  cream  from 

FHAHLS  unappro'/ed  sources  in  the  "vest  is  again  being  smuggled  into  NeT? 

York  City  by  som.e  of  the  sam.e  m.en  involved  in  the  graft  scandals 
for  rhich  Thor^a.s  J.  Clougher,  secretary  to  forxiier  Health  Cominis- 
sioner  Frank  J.  Monaghan,  is  no--  serving  a  sentence  in  Sing  Sing  Prison,  it  vras 
made  knoT'n  yesterday  by  Health  Comjnissioncr  Harris.    The  International  Kilk  Com- 
pany of  Irvington,  IT. J.,  and  the  Eeakes  Dairy  Comipany  of  Hackensack  are  under 
investigation  in  the  present  situation,  Doctor  Harris  said.     The  former  concern, 
he  ejplained,  formerly  did  business  here  under  the  name  of  the  Valley  Dairy  Com- 
pany, its  perriit  having  been  revoked  several  months  ago.    Harry  Danziger,  so- 
called  'czar  of  the  bootleggers, '  testified  that  he  made  an  arrangement  through 
Clougher  -thereby  the  Valley  Company  could  bring  western  cream  into  iTevr  York  City 
by  the  payment  of  $1  a  can,  and  that  the  m.oney  was  turned  over  to  Clougher. 
Doctor  Harris  said  that  other  bootleg  cream  and  milk  dealers  Trho  had  been  driven 
from  the  city  through  the  action  of  the  Health  Department,  had  established  them- 
selves in  adjoining  States,  and  that  illicit  shipm.ents  Trere  coming  in  " 
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Section  2 

British  Agri-         Country  Life  (London)  for  i'e'brTiary  26  publishes  a  review  of 
culture        "The  Dying  Peasant,"  by  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott.     .  •       This  says: 

"Mr.  Robertson-Scott  frankly  confesses  to  choosing  not  because  it  is 
necessarily  true,  but  because  it  is  arresting,  because  he  knors  that 
the  problem  of  a  rural  book  is  to  get  it  read  by  people  who  are  not 
rural.     Great  Britain,  he  says,  has  an  agricultural  life  which,  'Fith 
many  outstanding  exccllencoG,  is  nevertheless  vastly  different  to 
what  it  might  be.     The  Ifetion  is  like  an  old  man  hobbling  about  Fith 
a  bad  leg.     It  pains  him  at  times,  but  he  can  hardly  picture  himself 
without  it.     .4nd  so  with  the  shortcomings  of  our  rural  life.  The 
facts  are  deplorea,  but  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  national  lot,  seeing  that  we  took  the  industrial  turning.... 
And  so,  with  earnestness  and  a  new  hope,  the  reader  hastens  to  turn  the 
pages  to  find  the  remedy  for  this  national  lameness.    But,  alas,  he 
can  find  in  the  book  no  guidance  as  to  how  home-producers  can  overcome 
the  econom.ic  conditions  of  to-day,  no  hint  to  show  how  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land,  which  is  advocated,  can  do  other  than  add  an  in- 
tolerable burden  either  on  a  hard-pressed  industry  or  on  the  urban 
tax-payer.    Cooperation  is,  of  course,  ^arged,  and  none  of  us  will  deny 
its  possible  value  in  several  directions.     Increased  security  of  te- 
nure is  another  plea,  but  elsewhere  in  the  book  we  find  bitter  -com- 
plaint, of  back\7ard  and  unenlightened  farmers,  which  seems  to  point  to 
less  rather  than  greater  security  being  desirable...." 

Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Stoclanan  and  Farmer  for  March  12  says: 

"Some  of  the  Department  of  /igricult-iire '  s  plans  for  control  of  the  corn 
borer  are  outlined  on  another  page  of  this  issue.     The  careful  reader 
will  note  that  they  involve  certain  State  legislation,  which  is  al- 
ready on  the  way  and  probably  will  be  enacted  by  the  time  it  is  needed. 
This  legislation  looks  mere  severe  than  it  rea,lly  is,  for  when  dealing 
with  such  a  subject  the  law  m^ust  be  made  to  cover  the  worst  and  not 
merely  the  ordinary  case,  r/hether  it  be  insect  or  human.     In  m-ost  cases 
the  cooperation  of  authorities  State  and  national  may  be  expected,  and 
with  them  the  cooperation  of  farmers.     Jn  many  places  farmers  have 
voluntarily  organized  for  this  very  purpose,  realizing  that  such  a  pest 
can  not  be  controlled  unless  all  concerned  lend  a  hand." 

Dairy  Indastry       Tom-  Shiras,  of  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  writing  in  Manufacturers 
in  The         Record  for  March  10  on  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Ozarks  says:  "The 
Ozarks         prosperity  of  any  community  in  the  Ozarks  is  indicated  largely  now  by 
the  number  of  cream  cans  on  the  railroad  station  X-^latform  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  in  the  town  that  serves  that  community.    Fifteen  years 
ago  a  cream  can  was  as  much  of  a  curiosity  as  an  airplane.     To-day  they 
are  as  common  as  railroad  ties  and  cedar  posts.    Full,  they  are  worth 
from  $8  to  $10,  according  to  the  price  of  butterfat.     'Ihey  have  taken 
the  sting  of  poverty  away  from,  the  m.ountain  farmer,  and  given  him.  and 
his  family  not  only  the  necessities  of  life  but  many  of  the  sm.all 
luxuries.     The  developm^ent  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Ozarks,  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  along  agri- 
cult^oral  lines  in  the  history  of  the  section.     Within  the  next  few 
years  it  promises  to  be  the  largest  revenue  producer  in  the  hill 
country.     The  butter  production  of  the  cream-eries  that  draw  their  cream 
supply  from  the  Ozarks  has  crept,  year  by  year,  from  nothing,  15 
years  ago,  to  50,000,000  pounds  annually. .. .ITinety  per  cent  of  the 
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crean  in  the  Ozark  region  is  purchased  thro-ogh  cvesm  stations  main- 
tained "by  the  creameries  in  the  different  toTrns.     The  other  10  per 
cent  is  shipped  direct  to  the  creaceries  "by  the  producer,  either  by 
parcel  post  or  express.    Every  cream  station  is  equipped  wit]i  a 
tasting  laboratory  and  cream  is  purchased  according  to  its  butterfat 
content.     T~o  products  are  manufactured  from  the  cream — butter  and 
buttermilk  poTrder ....  Formerly  many  farmers  in  north  Arkansas  and  ex- 
treme south  Missou""i  depended  solely  or.  cotton  as  a  m^oney  crop.  They 
had  one  payday  each  year  from  this  crop,  and  about  t'.70  out  of  every 
three  years  -.vere  a  disappointment.     To-day  they  raise  about  the  same 
amount  of  cotton  they  used  to,  but  have  a  payday  every  -^eek  from 
their  cream  saler.     When  they  sell  their  cotton  it  represents  profit. 
Revenue  from  cream  in  many  sections  is  nor  as  miuch  as  coiiton." 

Dakota  Grain  The  press  March  9  reports  that  a  revision  of  rates  on  grain 

Rates  and  grain  products  from  I\Forth  and  South  Dakota  to  principal  marketing 

terminals  ras  postponed  March  3  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
until  its  general  investigation  into  Trestern  grain  rate  levels  is 
completed.    A  minority  of  the  comimission  dissented  vigorously  from^ 
the  majority  ruling  and  advocated  im.mediate  action  on  the  rates. 
Changes  in  the  northT^estern  grain  rates  were  proposed  to  the  comimis- 
sion from  t7:'o  different  standJ)oints ,  railroads  serving  the  territory 
having  filed  a  series  of  rates  based  on  a  mileage  scale  rhich  v.ould 
have  increased  the  charges  on  grain  moving  to  markets  from  North 
Dakota  and  rrestern  Minnesota,   though  they  t70uld  have  placed  the  tyro 
territories  on  an  equal  basis.     South  Dakota  farm  organizations,  ship- 
pers and  representatives  of  the  State  Governm.ent  sought  a  reduction 
and  opposed  the  railroad  proposal. 

Educational  An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  March  10  says;  ''As 

Standard  never  before  in  cur  history  this  country  is  becoming  absorbed  miore 
Develop-  and  more  in  the  question  of  education.  People  rho  a  few  years  ago 
m.ent  rould  scarcely  have  thought  of  sending  their  children  to  school  longer 

than  to  pass  out  of,  or  possibly  into,  the  grammar  school  are  noy  en- 
couraging them  to  take  the  high-school  course  and  to  follow  -ith  the 
college  course.     Tne  number  of  students  in  our  high  schools  has  in- 
creased to  an  air.azing  extent  in  recent  years.    Practically  every  im- 
portant college  in  the  country/,  male  and  female,  is  compelled  each 
year  to  turn  a';7ay  applicants  for  admdbsion,  and  for  adm.ission  to 
miany  of  the  colleges  application  must  be  m:ade  years  ahead.     Take  the 
city  of  Baltimore  as  one  illustration  rhich  fits^the  rhole  country. 
Within  the  last  fe-,-^  years  Baltim.ore  has  had  to  spend  $21,000,000  in 
erecting  ne""  public  school  buildings,  and  no77  it  is  asking  the  legis- 
lature to  authorize  another  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  bonds  for  more 
buildings ... .From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  the  same  conditions 
apply.     It  seems  impossible  to  erect  school  buildings  in  torns  and 
cities  rapidly  enough  to  mieet  the  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars. 
Instead  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  dropping  out  before  reaching 
the  high  school  stage,  a  large  proportion  of  -chem  are  noTr  going 
through  the  high  schools,  and  ohus  in  addition  to  tne  increase  of 
population  there  is  an  increase  in  the  ler.gth  of  time  at  school  and, 
lll^  therefore,  a  double  increase  is  constantly  going  on.     In  seven  years 

the  population  of  the  co'intry  has  increased  by  13,900,000,  practically 
2,000,000  a  year.     Tho  influence  of  this  upon  economic  affairs  can 
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scarcely  "be  measured.     Its  influence  upcn  school  77ork,  hoTrevc-r,  is 
even  more  pronounced  than  in  economic  lif 3 .... ^ 

French  Exports       France's  exports  in  JanuarjT-  1927,  according  to  official  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  customs  authorities  and  transmitted  to  the 
Bankers  Tr-jist  Company  of  ITew  York  "by  its  French  information  service, 
exceeded  imports  "by  623,753,000  francs  and  shovred  an  increase  of 
349,655,000  francs  over  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
1926,  "but  a  decline  of  £35,991,000  francs  Then  compared  --Ith  the 
month  of  December  1926,  the  totals  "being  respectively  4,708,355,000 
francs  for  January  1927,     5,859,200,000  francs  for  January  1925,  and 
5,394,846,000  francs  for  Decem'ber  1925.     Imports  amo'onted  to 
4,079,092,000  francs  as  against  5,122,380,000  in  December  1926,  or  a 
decline  of  417,742,000  francs  rhen  compared  r-ith  January  1926. 

Grain  Marketing      An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  :.:arch  12  says; 

Company       ''2Tot  much  of  the  inside  history  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Com.pany, 

formed  in  1924  and  dissolved  the  next  year,  has  ever  been  made  public. 
The  C-rain  Marketing  Gcmpan;/  Tras  a  combination  of  five  grain  companies, 
holding  -jn-der  option  the  properties  and  business  of  all  merging  com- 
panies and  doing  business  as  a  mar  "meting  agency.     It  vras  sponsored  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  prom.inent  men  in  "chat  organ- 
■  ization  Tiere  selected  as  officers.     It  ?*as  to  operate  as  the  central 
grain  marketing  agency  of  organized  farm.ers,  rho  vrere  expected  to  buy 
its  stock  and  so  pay  for  its  prop£rties  and  furnish  its  vrcrking  capi- 
tal.   But  not  all  the  State  organizations  Trhich  form  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  ^ould  agree  to  the  plan,  farmers  refused  to 
invest  in  the  stock,  and  the  five  companies  took  back  their  proper- 
ties and  resijmed  their  several  businesses.     They  did  not  do  so  har- 
moniously.   Against  one  of  them,   the  Arm.o-ur  Oriin  Co.,  charges  and 
claims  '^ere  made  vrhich  vrere  submitted  to  an  arbitrator.     Eis  decision 
is  that  the  Armour  Grain  Company  must  pay  the  others  a  sum  approach-^ 
ing  $3,000,000,  he  findirig  that  said  company's  employees  had  changed 
stock  books  to  shcr  greater  Quantities  and  higltsr  q-oalities  of  grain 
in  its  elevators  than  vrere  actually  there  at  the  time  of  the  merger. 
Incidentally,  it  is  said  that  the  Grain  Marketing  Company  Trhile  under 
its  board  of  farmers  lost  about  $2,400,000,  but  -^e  have  no  means  of 
confirming  that  report.    Farmers  Trho  invested  in  stock  of  the  company 
vrere  not  losers,  ho?rever,  their  money  having  been  returned  vrhen  the 
company  dissolved,     The  experience  of  recent  years  shoirs  that  a 
national  grain  marketing  agency  is  not  necessary  under  cur  present 
system  of  marketing.    Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  Ti'hether  any  regional 
cooperative  grain  m:arketing  agency  is  capable  of  rendering  more 
economical  service  than  is  available  to  groTirers  in  other  marketing 
.agencies.     The  economies  of  cooperative  grain  market ir^g  beyond  the 
local  elevator  are  hard  to  discern." 

Sheep  arjd  The  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farm.er  for  March  12  says:  "The  forty- 

Wool  Meet-  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Sheep  and  "iTcol  Growers* 
ing  Association  riil  be  held  at  SSheeling  March  13,  a  big  day  of  three 

sessions  instead  of  a  trrc-day  m.e-eting.     The  program  devotes  much 
attention  to  economy  of  production,  --hich  is  proper  in  view  of  in- 
creasing production  of  sheep  and  vrool  in  this  and  com.peting  countries. 
Marketing  is  not  neglected  and  the  proper  preparation  of  rcol  for 
market  is  stressed.     'The  vvool  sho?r  is  expected  to  be  better  than  ever 
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t?xis  year,  being  held  about  a  month  later,  and  it  "'ill  include  edu- 
cational as  ';vell  as  competitive  exhibits.     The  sheepmen  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  'iTest  Virginia  can  spend  a  profitable  day  in  Wheeling 
on  Friday,  March  18." 

Section  3 
MARKET  ^UOTaTIOiJS 

yarm  products         March  11:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $12.15. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Moun.tain  potatoes  $2.50-$3.10  per  100 
•    pounds  in  eastern  markets;  bulk  stock  $2.05~$2.15  f.o.b.  presQue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  liVhites  $2-$2.25  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1.35-$1,95  f.o.b.  Waupaca,    ITe-rr  York  and  midrestern  yello??  onions 
$3~$3.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cenLers;   top  of  $4  in 
Baltimore;  $2.75-$3.25  i.o.b.     Cabbage,  ITer  York  type,  $20-$25  bulk 
per  ton  in  a  fer  eastern  markets;  $15-$1S  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Texas 
Round  type  $35-$50  in  midr^estern  markets;  $15-$2G  f.o.b.  Ne?7  York  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $4,25-$4.75  per  barrel  in  Chicago; 
Baldwins  $3,50-$4.25.    Eastern  Staymans  $2.25-$2.50  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:     Nev  York  51^2^;  Chicago 
5li^;  Philadelphia  52^^;  Boston  52|^ . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  m.arkets  March  9: 
Single  Daisies  22^;^;  Longhorns  22;z^;  Square  Prints  22f^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  3  points,  closing  at  13.7li  per  lb.    March  future 
contracts  on  the  Ne^  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points,  closing 
at  13.95^,  and  on  the  llev^  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  4 
points,  closing  at  13.98^. 

Grain  prices  c_uoted;    ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.39- 
$1.45.    lTo,2  red  vrinter  Chicago  $1.34-$1.35.    Kansas  City  $1.31- 
$1,32.    Uo.3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.27-$1.33.    To. 2  hard  7?inter 
Chicago  $1.57-$1.39:  Kansas  City  $1,33-$1.38.    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  64^-65st;  Minneapolis  64^-66j^;  Kansas  City  67^-70;^.  iTo.3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  65p-65j!^;  Minneapolis  68^-70ic;  Kansas  City  71^!^-' 
74(2^.    No. 3  Thite  corn  Chicago  67^-70iz(;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
41^-46^;  Minneapolis  43(^-44;^;  Kansas  City  46(^-48(2^.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr .  Eccn. ) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price       Mar. 10,      Mar.  9,      Mar. 10,  1926 
Railroads  20  Industrials  160.87        159.86  153.13 

20  R.R.   stocks  126.24        125.51  108.59 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  11.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reQected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculturs,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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MCNARY  PLANS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  Senator 

NEV?  FARM  BILL    McNary,  chairman  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee,  has 

turned  his  attention  toward  drafting  a  new  measure  for  pres- 
entation to  Congress  v.hen  it  convenes  in  December.    He  plans 
during  the  summer  to  confer  vrith  agricultural  leaders  in  an  effort  to  devise 
a  proposal  that  77ill  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers  and  "be  acceptable  to  the 
President,     .  ' 


BOULDER  DAf/I  AIJD  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Plans  for  aroiising 

MUSCLE  SHOALS    public  opinion  behind  Muscle  Shoals  and  Boulder  Canyon  Dam 
legislation  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  were  discussed 
yesterday  at  an  informal  meeting  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
at  the  Capitol,    i^ater  speeches  had  been  delivered  by  G-ifford  Pinchot,  former 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  7?ho  declared  'the  povrer  trusts  are  attempting  to 
monopolize  all  of  the  water  power  in  the  country, '  and  by  Senators  IJorris  of 
Nebraska  and  Johnson  of  California,  respectively,  sponsors  of  Muscle  Shoals 
and  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  legislation,  decision  was  reached  to  keep  the  subjects 
alive  during  the  summer  by  speeches  f rom  the  platform  and  the  issuance  of 
literat^are, .  .  ,  " 


THE  SAPIRO-FOPJ)  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Detroit  says: 

SUIT  "Cooperative  marketing  in  all  its  phases  will  undergo  expert 

analysis  when  the  $1,000,000  libel  suit  of  Aaron  Sapiro  against 
Henry  Ford  gets  under  way  in  United  States  district  court  in 
Detroit  on  Tuesday.    A  voluminous  declaration  containing  excerpts  from  alleged 
libelous  articles  appearing  in  the  Dearborn  Independent  and  numerous  deposi- 
tions will  go  into  the  record. ...  The  declaration  in  the  suit  asserted  that 
Sapiro  had  passed  fifteen  years  building  up  agricultural  marketing  organiza- 
tions which  now  exist  in  nearly  two  score  States  and  that  irreparable  damage 
had  been  done  to  his  reputation  with  farmers  of  America  and  Canada  by  the  ser- 
ies of  articles....'^ 


WOOL  DElylAND  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  to-day  says:  "The  demand 

for  \70ol  is  slow,  v^hile  prices  are  barely  steady  in  the  local 
market.    Fundamental  conditions  in  the  market  have  not  changed 
particularly,  however,  and  the  outlook  is  regarded  with  more  or  less  optim.ism. 
Meanwhile,  the  trade  waits  for  a  more  positive  development  in  the  market  for 
heavyweight  goods.     In  the  West  there  has  been  little  new  development.  Some 
held-over  lots  in  the  bright  wool  States  are  available  at  around  39  cents.  The 
foreign  markets  are  very  strong  generally  and  against  the  buyer.    Prices  are 
expected  to  be  par  to  5  per  cent  higher  at  London  Tuesday," 
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British  Great  Britain's  production  of  artificial  silk  in  1926  was 

Artificial  approximately  25,600,000  pounds,  or  say  12»8^^  of  the  estimated  world 
Silk  production  of  200,000,000  pounds.    No  new  companies  were  formed  in 

1926,  but  a  number  commenced  production  on  a  commercial  scale ^  and 
during  the  current  year  it  is  expected  that  in  addition  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  productive  activity  of  various  factories,  several  new 
ones  will  "be  started,  a.ccording  to  advices  received  by  Banlcers  Trust 
Company  of  Hew  York  from  its  British  information  service,    Bca-ing  ' 
1926  the  artificial  3:lik  industry  was  satisfactorily  stabilized,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  while  not  affected  by  the  coal  strike  to  the 
s,ame  extent  as  the  engineering  industry,  it  was  severely  affected 
by  the  increased  production  costs,  and  the  reduction  in  the  demand 
owing  to  the  smaller  buying  power  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Iraring 
December  the  exports  of  y70o1  and  artificial  silk  mixture  piece  goods 
showed  an  improvement  over  those  of  I\fovember,  but  the  exports  of 
cotton  and  artificial  silk  mdxture  piece  goods  fell  off  considerably. 
However,  the  consumption  of  artificial  silk  in  Great  Britain  in- 
creased steadily  during  the  year,  especially  after  the  price  reduc- 
tion in  July,  and  with  an  increase  in  the  n-amber  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  manufacturers  using  artificial  silk,  the  prospect  for  the 
near  futui-e  is  reported  to  be  bright,  provided  there  are  no  labor 
disturbances. 

Business  kn  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  11  says 2 

Stability    ''Gilbert  H.  Montague  of  ohe  Nev/  York  b,e;v\,  in  an  address  in  Ai;]anta 
March  10,  declared  that  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Goverrjiuent  and 
the  piiblic  to  America's  business  had  contributed  to  a  record-breaking 
income  of  $39,000,000,000  for  the  American  people  in  1926.  'This 
situation,^  Mr,  Monta^r-^e  said,   'ha,s  resulted  from  the  sound  policy 
that  has  latterly  been  adopted  by  the  courts  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  anti- trust  laws.    Business  and 
the  law  are  to-day  closer  in  step  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  1890.     The  significance  of 
this  accomplishment,  in  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  America, 
is  so  great  that  even  now  it  is  not  entirely  appreciated*...'" 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  March  3  says:  "Cooperativci 

Marketing    marketing  is  well  thought  of  and  is  being  carefully  studied  around 
in  Oregon    Woodturn  Marion  County,  Oregon,     where  small  fruits,  poultry  products 
and  wool  are  sold  through  well  established  associations,  and  there  was 
a  large  turn-out  at  the  cooperati\'e  m.arketing  school  hold  tthere  ear'^.v 
in  February  under  the  combined  auspices  of  the  O.A.C.  extension 
servi.ce  and  the  Wo odbrrn  Fruit  Growers'  Cooperative  Association.  The 
economics  of  cooperation,  recent  developments  and  trends,  value  of 
the  contract,  duties  of  the  manager  and  m.ember  responsibility  are 
among  tne  subjects  that  were  considered.    A  week  later  a  combination 
dairy  and  poultry  meeting  brought  out  a  different  crowd  for  study  of 
imjportant  problems  confronting  these  industries.     It  was  called  the 
Woodburn  Cooperativ2  Poultry  Association." 

Cotton  Uses  An  editorial  in  The  Anerican  Fertilizer  for  March  5  says;  "A 

resolution  indorsing  the  plan  of  Harry  D.  Wilson,  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  Louisiana,  to  provide  new  uses  for  cotton  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  staple,  was  unanim.ously  adopted  recently  at  a  m:eeting 
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of  the  principal  cotton  famers  and  c^inr^.ers  of  Louisiana  and  adjacent 
territory.     CoiniTi ssioner  Vvi?  son's  principal  s-J^gsst ion,  in  providing 
more  usss  for  cotton,  Tras  t-he  substitution  of  a  cotton  "bagging  for 
jute  as  heretofore  used  in  cotton  bale  covering." 

Home  Demons tra--      An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Tiroes-Union  for  March  8  says? 
tion  Agents    ^■uor'k  being  done  by  home  demonstration  agents  in  5'lcrida,  as  else- 
in  Florida  rhere,  is  not  causing  any  particular  excitement,  although  it  is  work 
of  the  most  valuable  character.    Excitement,  because  of  v^hat  these 
home  dem-onsvrators  are  doing,  is  not  to  be  exxjected,  mainlj'-  for  the 
reason  that  the  very  capable  wom.en  who  are  demonstrating  various  xvays 
and  means  by  which  the  necessary  farm  homie  work  can  be  expedited  and 
made  less  laborious,  bringing,  also,  more  of  beneficial  results,  are 
working  so  quiet}.y  as  not  to  attract  any  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention.   Furthermore,   these  women  are  not  working  with  the  idea  of 
winning  public  applause;   they  a^^e  Trorking  for  definite,  practical 
results  such  as  may  be  seen  and  appreciated. ... ^irlorida  has  a  corps  of 
women  engaged  in  home  dem.onstation  Tork,  and  who  are  proving  their 
worth  in  many  ways  and  directions.     They  are  thoroughly  in  earnest; 
they  are  as  thoroughly  practical,     "with  it  all  they  are  so  very  quiet 
and  unassuming,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  for  giving  them  the 
measure  of  commendation  their  very  good  work  merits...." 

Nitrate  Cost  The  press  of  March  11  says;  "The  announcement  of  a  reduction 

of  m-ore  than  50  per  cent  in  the  production  cost  of  nitrates  by  the 
GovernjTient  of  Chile  was  made  Iv'arch  10  by  Gustavo  M'!ini£sga,  Consa.l 
General  of  Chile,  who  received  a  telegram  to  that  effect  from,  the 
Chilean  Ambassador  at  Washington.     The  reduction  has  been  permitted, 
it  is  reported,  as  a  result  of  new  processes  in  extracting  nitrate 
from  nitrate-bearing  rock.     'The  Government  announces,^  the  Chilean 
Amibassador '  s  telegram  read,    'that  the  Guggenheim  and  Prudhomme  pro- 
cesses have  permitted  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  producing  nitrates 
of  more  than  50  per  cent.'...." 

Publishing  Eased  on  values  added  by  m.anufacture  the  printing  and  publish- 

Eusiness      ing  business  stands  first  of  all  industries  in  the  United  States, 

says  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Arierican  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Journal.     '^In  the  rather  extensive  list  of  industries  on 
^hich  banl^ers  are  accustomed  to  keep  well  informed,  it  appears  strange 
that  one  of  the  m.ost  important  is  seldom  referred  to,"  the  article 
says.     "That  industry  is  printing  and  publishing.     The  census  uses  a 
method  of  ranliing  ind^os  tries  based  on  the  value  added  by  m.anuf  act-'ure . 
In  the  motor  industry,  for  example,  the  value  added  by  manufacture 
m.akes  up  only  32  per  cent  of  the  value  of  finished  products.  In 
printing  and  publishing  value  created  by  the  industry  accounts  for 
73  per  cent  of  finished  products.    Eased  on  this  measure,  the  printing 
and  publishing  business  is  ranked  first  of  all  industries  in  the 
United  States.     In  the  figures  for  1925,  the  value  added  by  manufact- 
ure in  this  industry  reached  the  sum  of  $1,659,579,534,  rhxich  com- 
pares with  $1,455,420,064  two  years  before,  an  increase  of  15.6  per 
cent.     The  business  proper  comprises  three  branches:  newspapers  and 
periodicals;  book  and  job;  music.     The  largest  revenue  producers  are 
the  newspapers,  which  reported  an  income  aggregating  $892,094,122...." 
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Whsat  Condi"  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  10  says;' 

tions  '^Wheat  on  farms  as  of  March  1  is  officially  esti.rated  at  130,444,000 

"bushels,  against  100,137,000  a  j^s^ar  ago,"  .An  analysis  of  the 
figures  shows  wheat  is  in  a  strong  technical  position.    Demand  is 
equal  to  supply^   the  carryover  on  July  1  is  likely  to  he  smaller 
than  usual 0    !For  this  reason,   the  market  may  well  be  notably  sensi- 
tive to  ary  unfavorable  developments  in  the  growing  crop*  These 
conclusions  are  at  variance  with  the  market ^s  i nterpretation  of  the 
estimate,  as  upon  x-^^blication  of  the  report  it  sold  off».».But  there 
are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration*    A  year  ago  the 
importing  countries  had  a  large  harvest  and  the  United  States  one 
which  was  almost  a  calamity.     This  year  the  situation  is  reversed.' 
Europe's  production  of  bread  grain  rye  and  wheat  is  approximately 
350,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  preceding  year,  while  the  potato 
crop  also  is  smaller.     It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  im- 
porting countries  will  take  more  wheat  than  a  year  ago,  although 
nothing  like  the  difference  between  their  two  harvests.     Cur  crop  in 
1926  was  832,000,000  bushels,  against  676,000,000  in  1925,  yet  we  now 
have  but  50^000,000  bushels  more  in  the  total  s\ipply  of  crop  and 
carryover.     The  reason  is  in  our  heavy  exports >  already  amounting  to 
lOOjOOO.OOO  bushels  more  than  a  year  ago.     It  is  true  that  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  has  a  large  supply,  but  Australians  whaat  is  soft 
and  Argentina's  semi-soft.    For  this  reason  millers  take  hard  wheat 
from.  Canada  to  mix  with  other  kinds.    But  this  year  the  Canadian 
wheat  shows  a  high  moisture  content,  so  more  is  taken  from  the 
United  States.     Vfnile  the  world  supply  is  sufficient  conditions  favor 
our  own  growers.     Judging  the  future  by  the  past  the  present  supply 
should  leave  less  than  90,000,000  bushels  for  export  to  June  30  and 
the  carryover.     In  the  past  five  years  exports  from  March  1  to  June 
30  averaged  42,000,000  bushels.     They  should  be  no  less,  but  if  any- 
thing more,   this  year.     So  the  carryover  looks  like  less  than  50,000,*- 
000  bushels,  which  is  a  small  figure.     Statistically,  therefore, 
wheat  is  in  a  strong  position  and,  as  the  season  approaches  the  end, 
the  new  crop  condition  will  become  a  most  important  factor." 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  In  an  editorial  on    the  am.aryllis  show,  the  Washington  Star 

1  for  March  10  says The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  generous 
and  instructive  in  its  flower  shows.     Its  annual  chrysanthemum  show 

is  perhaps  the  best  chrysanthemum  show  in  the  United  States  and  always 
draws  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators.     The  rose  gardens  of  the  de- 
partment are  developing  and  there  will  no  doubt  come  the  time  when 
the  Government's  rose,  carnation  and  dahlia  shows  at  Washington  will 
be  celebrated  throughout  the  country  and  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
professional  and  amai:eur  florists  and  to  millions  ,.,of  persons  not 
within  those  classifications." 

2  An  editorial  in  The  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  March  3  says^ 
^It  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  extent  of  coming 
crops  and  also  upon  the  probable  demand  for  those  crops.    These  re- 
ports usually  indicate  v^hether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials  of 
the  department,  prices  for  these  crops  are  going  to  be  good,  bad  or 
indifferent.     Some  of  the  sheep  men  object  to  this  practice.  They 
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don't  mind  the  publicat :  on  of  sta  tif^'tics ,  "but  they  criticize  "^he 
department  for  expressing  eii^;  op-ni. as  to  v/hat  the  market  is  going 
to  "be  like,  pai'ticuiarly  if  the  cpinion  is  not  optimistic  from  the 
point  of  vievT  of  the  slisep  "busines^Jo    T'e  are  inclined  to  agree  rrith 
the  Secre'.p.ry  of  Agric-jtiore  that  the  arg-i-ment  of  the  sheep  men  is 
not  vai?d,  an^'.  that  Hherc  is  a  clear  need  for  disinterested,  un- 
biased ^"udgment,  '  which  is  m.ace  available  by  no  other  agency.    A  mere 
set  of  statistical  tables  -rou] d  be  almost  worthless  to  the  average 
producer.     Statistics  axe  made  vital  only  by  an  intelligent  and  im- 
partial i.nterpretation  of  them„  The  plea  of  the  National  Wool  Grower 
that  the  sheep  man  should  use  his  own  judgment  is  quite  all  right — and 
the  fact  that  he  has  the  independent  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  an  additional  guide  should  not  hinder  him  from  so 
doing.     'Such  Judgments,'  says  Mr,  Jardine,   'may  be  unfavorable  tem- 
porarily to  one  interest  or  another.     But  in  the  long  run  an  industry 
guided  by  them  :7ill  avoid  many  difficulties.     The  truth  is  sometimes 
unpalatable.     It  is  nearly  always  good  medicine »'     And  that^s  the 
plain  truth." 

Section  4 
MARKET  O^UOTaTI  OI\TS 

Farm  Products         March  11;    Livestock  eructations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $12.30. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2o50-$3.10  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  m.arkeLs;  bulk  stock  $2,05-32.15  f.o.b,  Preaque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  T^hites  $2-$2.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
Florida  Spauiding  Rose  $16~$17  per  barrel.    Best  !Tew  York  Rhode 
Island  Greening  apples  $4-$4,75  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  $3.75 
f.o.b.  Baldwins  mostly  $3.5C-$4.25.  Best  New  York  Danish  tyrte  cabbage 
$22-.$25  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $15  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  pointed  type  $1.50-$2  per  1^  bushel  haniper ,    New  York  and 
Midwestern  yellow  onions  $3.25-S4  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers;  $3-$3.75  f.o.b. 

Closing  prices  en  92_  score  butter;    Hew  York  50^',  Chicago  51</^', 
Pennsylvania  5li;  Boston  51-^^. 

Closing  prices  at  'iJisconsin  prim^ary  cheese  markets  March  10: 
Single  Daisies  22:^$^;  Double  Daisies  22:|-j^;  Longhorns  22jD;  Square 
Prints  22  l/s^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  5  points,  closing  at  13.66i^  per  lb,    March  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  6  points,  closing  at 
■  13. 89)^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  7  points, 
closing  at  13.91^'. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.39- 
$1.45.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34-$1.35;  Kansas  City  $1.31~$1,32. 
No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.27-$1.33.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.37-=.$1.39;  Kansas  City  $1.33-$1.38.  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  64- 
65  cents;  Minneapolis  64-66' cents;  Kansas  City  67-70  cents.    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  55-66  cents;  Minneapolis  68-70  cents;  Kansas 
City  71-74  cents.     No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  67-70  cents.    No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  41-45  cents;  Minneapolis  43-44  cents;  Kansas  City  46- 
48  cents.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and      Average  closing  price      Mar.  11,  Mar.  10,  Mar.  11,1926 

Railroads                20  Industrials              160.18  160.87  153.00 

20  R.R.  stocks               127.52  126.24  110.41 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  12.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  eeoHomic  aspects,  Respcnsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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GOVERNl^NT  APPRO-  The  press  tc-day  reports;  "A  total  of  $4,211,201,270.41 

PRIATIONS  T7as  provided  for  current  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 

fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  Chairman  Madden,  of  the  House  ap- 
propriations committee,  announced  yesterday  in  summing  up  the 
financial  activities  of  the  recent  session  of  Congress,    ^hile  the  amount  is 
$242,500,525  helo77  that  made  available  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  chair- 
man said  the  reduction  Tvould  have  "been  only  $100,000,000  if  the  Senate  had  passed 
the  second  deficiency  supply  "bill  and  the  public  "buildings  measure, .Mr.  Madden 
pointed  to  many  minor  increases  in  the  activities  of  the  Government  and  m.ain- 
tained  that  so  long  as  the  country's  normal  activities  continually  are  enlarging 
^it  is  futile  to  expect  that  the  relationship  hetTreen  the  Government  and  the 
expanding  interests  of  its  people  can  he  maintained  rrithcut  an  increasing  cost.' 


MERIQM  INCOME  The  national  income  for  1926  rras  $39,682,000,000,  or  an 

average  of  $2,010  among  citizens  "gainfully  employed,"  according 
,to  figures  Just  issued  "by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search.    In  m.aking  public  these  figures,  the  "bureau  reports  that  they  represent 
an  annual  increase  of  7  per  cent  for  the  years  "beginning  ^ith  1921,  or  a  gain  of 
som^e  $27,000,000,000  "betvreen  1921  and  1926.     The  report  continues;  "No  people  in 
the  Vi-orld  at  any  time  ever  earned  such  -realth.    But  the  average  person  'gainfully 
employed'  may  be  curious  to  kno-  rrhat  has  "become  of  it — coth  of  the  great  prin- 
cipal and  the  impressive  increase.    According  to  the  bureau,  the  average  price 
of  staple  goods  last  year  77as  slightly  less  than  five  years  ago  and  the  purchas- 
ing po^er  of  per  capita  income  had  risen  36  per  cent.    That  per  capita  figure — 
which  includes  those  not  gainfully  employed — cf\CDurse  is  much  below  the  average 
for  those  employed.     It  includes  "7omen,  children  and  all  other  persons  who  are 
inactive  in  the  industrial  sense.    And  in  1926  the  f ignore  -as  $770  for  the 
whole  Nation,  about  a  third  gain  over  1921,  rhich  explains  the  fig^j.re  of  36  per 
cent . . , . " 


CAITADIM  COW  RECORD      An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  13  says:  "The 
Canadian  record  for  production  of  both  milk  and  butterfa.t  by  a 
tTTO-year-old  Jersey  heifer  in  a  305-day  test,  and  the  rorld's 
record  for  butterfat  production  in  this  class,  have  been  shattered  by  Fairleigh 
St.Mawes  Retta,  OTned  by  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  Station  in  the  Ckanagan 
Valley,  B.C.,  rhich  produced  11,606  pounds  of  milk  yielding  648.78  pounds  of 
butterfat." 


FRENCH  FARMERS  CRGAITIZE    An  Associated  Press  dispatch  i/.arch  13  from  Paris  states 
that  farmers  of  Prance  soon  expect  to  speak  and  act  as  a  unit 
in  telling  the  Governm.ent  exactly  ',7hat  they  want.    They  are 

organizing  a  national  system  of  chambers  of  agriculture  under  the  direction  of 

the  Government,  with  a  central  chamber  to  act  rith  authority.  The  plan  has  been 

hanging  fire  for  50  years,  the  report  says. 
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Section  2 

Arboret-um  In  an  editorial  on  the  passage  of  the  national  artoretum  "bill, 

The  Florists  Exchange  for  March  12  says:"  Of  course  the  work  thus 

far  done  is  to  the  ultiniate  possihilities  of  the  project  only  as  the 
acorn  is  to  the  oak.    This  fact  does  not  lessen  its  value,  hoTvever, 
nor  the  measure  of  gratitude  that  is  owing  to  those  who  have  carried 
the  banner  and  done  the  lion's  share  of  the  splendid  work  in  behalf 
of  the  arboretum," 

British  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  12  says:  "Additional 

Tobacco  taxation  on  tobacco,  teas  and  wines  will,  it  is  thought,  be  adopted  by 
Taxes  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  deficit  of  about 

25,000,000  pounds  expected  in  this  year's  financial  statement.  Nearly 
76  per  cent  of  the  present  price  of  tobacco  in  Britain  is  tax  and 
for  this  reason  prices  are  high.    Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
profits  of  tobacco  companies  have  grown,  a  fact  largely  attributed  to 
the  great  increase  in  smoking  among  women  and  to  the  effects  of  wide 
advertising, ..." 

Building  Con-         In  a  study  made  in  274  cities  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
struction  tics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  it  has  been  found  that 
in  1925    64.7  cents  out  of  every  dollar  expended  for  new  building 
construction  were  spent  for  residential  buildings,  including  hotels, 
■  as  against  35*3  cents  spent  for  new  nonresidential  buildings.  One- 
family  dwellings  made  up  41.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  new 
buildings  and  28,2  per  cent  of  the  total  building  costs.  Two-family 
dwellings  constituted  6.9  per  cent  of  all  buildings  and  8.5  per  cent 
of  all  costs.    Apartment  houses,  each  built  to  accommodate  three  or 
more  families,  were  3.0  per  cent  of  all  ne''"  buil-vings  but  made  20.5 
per  cent  of  all  costs.     One-fa::iily  dwellings  had  an  average  cost  each 
of  $4,567,  two-family  dwellings  $8,359,  and  apait.ront  houses  $46,928. 
The  342  hotels  had  an  average  cost  of  $502,333  each.    Based  on  the 
costs  of  material  and  labor,   the  bureau  found  that  in  1925  building  in 
general  cost  two  and  one-eighth  times  as  much  in  1925  as  in  1914, 
Permit  figures  are  available  for  130  cities  back  to  1914.     In  these 
cities  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  much  building  was  done  in  1925  as 
in  1914.     This  means  physical  construction,  not  valuation.     In  the 
same  interval  population  in  these  cities  increased  24  per  cent.  It 
is  believed  that  the  building  shortage  of  the  war  period  has  more  than 
been  made  up  with  more  new  building  being  done  than  necessary  to  meet 
normal  needs,  this  conclusion  being  based  on  the  assum.ption  that  the 
building  done  in  1914  supplied  the  needs  of  that  year. 

-      ,  /(Canadian) 

Canadian  "Ocean  rates  on/cattle  have  been  reduced  from  $20  to  $15  a 

Cattle         head.     One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  reduction  was  that  American 
Ocean  Government  boats  were  carrying  cattle  to  European  ports  at  the  latter 

Rates  figure.     Another  was  that  prohibitive  rates  were  killing  the  cattle 

shipping  business.    No  doubt,  still  further  reductions  could  be  made. 

The  rate  before  the  war  on  butcher  cattle  was  $8.00.     The  Government 

Merchant  Marine  should  give  a  $12  rate  a  try  out."  (Grain  Growers' 

Guide,  Winnipeg.) 
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Cotton  Pro-  An  editorial  in  The  Farm  and  Ranch  for  March  5  says: "Latest 

duction       estimates  of  the  world  cotton  crop  indicate  approximately  29,000,000 

hales,  somewhat  less  than  2,000,000  under  1925-26  crop  Mass  action 

is  plainly  out  of  the  question,  so  it  comes  home  to  every  individual 
to  analyze  his  own  position,  forecast  his  own  future,  and  makie  his 
plans  accordingly.    Two  plain  and  well-estahlished  principles  are  in- 
volved, and  nohody  can  interpret  those  principles  in  terms  of  the 
individual  farmer^s  situation  except  himself ... .His  own  judgment  and 
his  own  willingness  to  put  them  into  effect  must  and  will  govern  if ^ 
he  is  to  hecome  independent  of  catastrophic  price  slumps  and  shackling 
indebtedness.    Firet'',  food  and  feed  crops  should  take  precedence. 
Second,  the  money  crops — and  all  others— must  he  produced  at  the 
lowest  possible  unit  cost.    Upon  the  willingness  of  the  individual 
to  take  the  initiative  in  practicing  these  principles,  his  determina- 
tion to  secure  and  use  the  best  available  information  in  applying 
them,  and  upon  his  willingness,  if  necessary,  to  undergo  temporary 
hardship  for  the  sake  of  ultimate  success,  rests  the  solution  of  each 
man's  problem." 

Five  Cent  A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  12  reports  that 

Loaf  Return    the  five  cent  loaf  of  bread  came  back  to  Kansas  City  March  11  after 

an  absence  of  fifteen  years.     The  loaf  weighs  twelve  ounces  and  has 

been  selling  at  six  cents. 

Hines  on  An  Atlanta  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  12  says;  "Merchandis- 

Cotton         ing  is  the  besetting  problem  of  the  cotton  textile  industry,  Walker  D. 
Industry     Hines,  president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,   told  leaders  of  the 
industry  at  Atlanta,  March  11,    He  emphasized  that  difficulties  did 
not  lie  wholly  in  operation  and  that  mill  management  in  so  far  as  he 
could  see  was  on  a  highly  efficient  plane.     Stressing  a  thoroughgoing 
cost  accounting  system,  he  urged  this  innovation  as  a  vital  necessity 
in  the  plan  to  place  the  industry  on  a  sound  basis...." 


Potato  Crop  The  potato  crop  ranks  sixth  in  value  and  eighth  in  acreage  in 

the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  announces  after 
completing  a  survey  of  agricultural  products.     As  a  table  food, 
however,  potatoes  are  second  only  to  the  wheat  crop.     In  the  last 
fifty  years  the  potato  crop  has  grown  with  the  population  but  at  a 
somewhat  faster  rate.     The  per  capita  production  was  2.98  bushels 
for  the  period  1870-79  and  3.58  bushels  for  the  period  1920-25. 
(Press,  Mar.  10.) 

Rayon  Combine         The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  10  says:  ''The  time  is  not 
Predicted    far  distant  when  the  rayon  industries  of  the  world  will  be  mapped  out 
'like  a  butcher's  chart'  and  allotted  to  certain  groups  of  producers, 
said  Jacques  Roscott,  associated  with  Irving  Horowitz  of  New  York, 
y-.arn  importers  and  dealers,  who  Just  returned  from  a  three  months' 
tour  of  rayon  and  'synthetic  wool'  markets  in  Italy,  England,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Czecho-Slovakia,     'The  rayon  con- 
sortium recently  concluded  by  Courtauld,  G-lanzstoff  and  Snia  Viscosa 
has  for  its  purpose  not  only  an  international  agreement  on  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  methods,  but  is  apparently  the  nucleus  of  a  world- 
wide agreement  which  will  serve  to  allot  foreign  markets  and  maintain 
prices  at  levels  which  the  producers  think  advisable,'  said  Mr .Roscott, 
who  is  agent  here  for  the  Koel-Rottwe;|.l  firm  in  Germany,  recently 
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merged  Tvith  the  I ,G.Farhen-industrie,   the  dye  cartel,  and  for  the 
Soc.  An.  Seta  Artificiale  Varedo,  ^^ith  rayon  plants  at  Ceriano, 
Aquila»  Magenta  and  Varedo,  Italy...." 

Sugar  Beets  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  March  5  says:  "As  we 

in  Michi-    plan  the  crop  program  for  1927,  careful  consideration  should  be 
gan  given  to  the  place  which  sugar  heets  will  occupy ....  The  United  States 

now  consumes  annually  over  five  million  tons  of  sugar.     Of  this 
amount  Michigan,  although  the  second  State  in  the  production  of  this 
crop,  produces  but  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the  sugar  used  by 
our  people.    Following  the  experiences  of  last  year,  when  weather 
conditions  became  such  a  large  factor  in  the  handling  and  the  returns 
from  this  crop,  farmers  are  apt  to  give  it  less  consideration  than  it 
deserves.    The  fact  that  Michigan  has  the  right  type  of  soils,  favor- 
able clim.atic  conditions,  ample  factory  capacity,  and  the  farmers  can 
know  ahead  the  price  they  are  to  receive,  makes  the  beet  crop  one 
that  could  be  accorded  a  larger  place  in  the  program  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  farms.    At  least,  this  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  number  o: 
thoughtful  farmers.    By  increasing  the  attention  given  to  sugar  beets, 
these  men  feel  they  automatically  improve  the  situation  with  regard- 
to  those  other  crops  which  are  produced  in  e:scess  of  American  demands. 
Thus,  two  objects  are  gained — we  maintain  the  gross  production  of 
our  farms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  the  pressure  of  supplies 
on  the  markets  of  other  crops  by  the  substitution  of  sugar  beets." 

Veteran  The  press  of  March  11  says:  "The  Veterans'  Bureau  is  prepared 

Loans  to  make  loans  to  veterans  on  adjusted  compensation  insurance  certifi- 

cates despite  the  fact  that  an  item  of  $25,000,000  for  this  purpose 
in  the  general  deficiency  bill  failed  in  the  Senate  filibuster, 
President  Coolidge  was  informed  March  10  by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines, 
director  of  the  bureau.    Director  Hines  informed  the  President  that 
with  funds  to  be  received  from  insurance  premium  receipts,  which  would 
amount  to  approximately  $3,000,000,  and  by  sale  of  about  $2,000,000 
Liberty  bonds  which  the  bureau  owns,   sufficient  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided to  make  loans  to  veterans.     If  this  amount  were  found  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands.  General  Mines  is  prepared  to  make  arrange- 
mients  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  dispose  of  other  invest- 
ments of  the  bureau,  which  will  be  ready  on  April  1  to  start  making 
these  loans , . . . " 

Wool  and  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  11  says;  "The  London 

Cotton  Times  Trade  and  Engineering  Supplement  in  its  issue  of  February  26 
Statis-  published  the  letter  of  a  Bradford  correspondent,  dealing  with  the 
tics  need  for  organized  collection  of  statistics  for  the  woolen  and  worsted 

Desired       industries.     The  writer  says  that  the  idea  of  organizing  the  collec- 
by  Britain    tion  of  statistics  on  more  thorough  and  systematic  lines  appears  to 
have  taken  hold  of  those  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  wool  textile  in- 
dustries, who  are  evidently  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thorities in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  means  of  a  regular 
service  of  industrial  statistics,  are  able  to  ascertain  definitely 
^  to  what  extent  any  particular  industry  has  developed  or  lost  ground 

IP  ,    over  a  series  of  years...." 
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M^JIKET  Q^UOTATIOITS 

Farm  Products         For  the  week  ended  March  12:      Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago 

to-.-      was  $12.25  or  25^  higher  compared  with  a  week  ago.    Fed  steers 
were  25^  to  40j^  higher  all  grades  and  weights  sharing  the  advance.. 
Fat  she  stock  advanced  25^.     Stockers  and  feeders  remained  steady. 
Vealers  were  mostly  $1  lower.     Fat  lambs  and  yearling  wethers  closed 
15}^  to  25^  higher.     Sheep  were  steady. 

Butter  markets  were  irregular  during  the  week  ending  March  12. 
Firmness  apparent  at  the  opening  was  largely  dissipated  "by  the  close. 
Early  advances  were  nullified  by  later  declines.     Foreign  butter  was 
an  important  factor  with  additional  arrivals  and  anticipated  further 
shipments  dominating  the  situation.     Closing  prices  on  92  score: 
New  York  50$^;  Chicago  49  3/4^;  Philadelphia  5l</^;  Boston  51  l/2i!^. 

Cheese  markets  were  somewhat  steadier  and  prices  on  the  cheese 
boards  at  Plymouth,  Wis.,  advanced  on  March  11.     Trade  continued 

quiet  but  was  slightly  improved.     Conditions  are  now  more  favorable 
for  increased  production,  but  the  output  is  still  below  a  year  ago. 
Wholesale  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  markets  March  11:  Flats 
22  l/2j^;   Single  Daisies  22  I/2/;  Longhorns  22<f,. 

Potatoes  ranged  5^  to  50^  higher.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Moun- 
tains $2.50  to  $3.10  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock 
$2.05  to  $2.15  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     New  York  and  midwestern  yellow 
■  onions  closed  50s^  to  $1.25  higher  at  $3.50  to  $4  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers;  $3  f.o.b.  Rochester,  New  York  and  dealers  asking 
$3.75  to  $4  f.o.b.  West  Michigan.    New  York  and  Michigan  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples  slightly  lower  in  Chicago  at  $4.25  to  $4.75  per 
barrel;  Baldwins  $3.50  to  $4.25.     Florida  strawberries  30;!^  to  50^ 
quart  basis  in  city  markets. 

Average  price  of  middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  22  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  13, 64;^  per  lb.  March 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  24  points, 
closing  at  13,86j^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  de- 
clined 23  points,  closing  at  13.89y^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Mar. 12,  Mar. 11,  Mar, 12, 1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  160,73  160.18  153.03 

20  R.R.  stocks  127.39  127.52  111.21 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  14.) 


